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The Use of the Geometric Mean 

By 

G. V. Krishnaswamy Iyengar 
(Annamalai University) 

It appears from an examination of the treatment of the geometric 
mean in some of the popular text-books on statistical methods that 
there is a good deal of doubt in the minds of even our experts as to 
its true nature and usefulness. The defect was realised by the writer 
a few years ago the first time he tried to explain its use to a class 
of college juniors. To illustrate how the geometric mean may be 
employed for the analysis of frequency distributions he attempted to 
pick out a few examples of the same from the current text-books. 
Several texts consulted failed to elucidate the problem ; many make 
no mention of this aspect of the geometric mean, while others merely 
give its definition. Some texts give illustrations which are valid, ^ 
while one at least gives a misleading and inapt illustration. ^ These 
authors are professed authorities on the subject the latter being parti- 
cularly famous for the application of the geometric mean to framing 
the Index of the Physical Volume of Production. It is the object of 
this note to correct or interpret properly some of the misleading state - 
ments the writer came across in this study of the treatment of the use 
of the geometric mean in the various texts available to him (about 
20 in number) . It is surprising that such confusion should exist even 
now. 


1. For instance, Crum and Patton, An Introduction to the methods of Econo- 
mic Statistics; Secrist, An Introduction to Statistical Methods; Mills, Statistical 
Methods. 

2. Day, Statistioal Analysis, 1930 : Table 43, p. 141. 
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The geometric mean is one of the less frequently used averages. 
It is the nth root of the product of the n factors. Its calculation is faci- 
litated by the use of logarithms which consists merely of determining 
the arithmetic mean of the logarithms of each item or number in the 
series. The quotient thus obtained is the logarithm of the geometric 
mean. When a frequency distribution is given, the geometric mean 
is equal to 



where /i, fu, fn are the class-frequencies, Xi, X^, X„ 

the corresponding class-marks and N = /l + /2 + + U 


Or log (G.M) ^ l/N[/i log Xi + fo log X, + +U log Xn]. 

Comparing this with the method of calculating the arithmetic mean 
it is clear that the calculation of the geometric mean is reduced to the 
calculation of the arithmetic mean of the logarithms of the numbers. 
The geometric mean is simply the antilogarithm of this arithmetic 
mean. 

From this mode of computation, West remarks that “ Each property 
of the arithmetic mean, has a corresponding property for the geometric 
mean, because the logarithm of the geometric mean is the arithmetic 
mean of the logarithms of the deviations.^ From this logarithmic 
correspondence all the properties of the geometric mean can be derived 
from those of the arithmetic mean. It is apparent, for instance, that 
the geometric mean applies to a series of deviations^ multiplied toge- 
ther in a way exactly parallel to that of the arithmetic mean and a 
series of terms to be added. Other parallels are, a chain of relative 
prices, and series of price increases ; interpolation on the assumption of 
a uniform rate and of a uniform increase ; compound interest and 
simple interest.”** The choice of the word “ deviations ” in this connec- 
tion is not very happy. Ordinarily the “deviation” of a value of the 
variable x is taken from an arbitrary origin A and is (x — A). West 
does not use the word in this sense ; he does not mention either the 
special sense in which the word is used. Yule brings out the distinc- 
tion very clearly in the following: ^ “ The general use of the geometric 


3. Italics mine. 

4. C. J. West, Introduction to Mathematical Statistics, Ch. IV, p. 36. 

5. Yule, Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, Chap. VII, Art. 26, p. 127. 
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mean has been suggested on another ground, namely, that the magni- 
tudes of deviations appear, as a rule, to be dependent in some degree 

on the magnitude of the average Hence, it is argued, 

variations in such cases should be measured rather by their ratio to, 
than their difference from, the average;^ and if this is done, the geo- 
metric mean is the natural average to use. If deviations be measured 
in this way, a deviation G/r will be regarded as the equivalent of a 
deviation. r.G, instead of a deviation — x as the equivalent of a devia- 
tion + ^ He just mentions the term “ relative deviation ’’ in this 
connection ; Davies and Crowder use the term “ratio deviation.”® It 
is in this very special sense that the word “ deviations ” is used by West 
in the passage cited. 

He gives an example of the use of the geometric mean. “ Let the 
price of a certain article for each year from 1910 to 1915 be expressed 
as a per cent of that of the preceding year ary follows^ (assuming 100 
for the 1910 prices) 100, 105, 118, 109, 102, 115. The percent increase 
from 1910 to 1915 is obtained by multiplying together the five percents 
and is approximately 1.58.*^ What uniform percent of increase will 
give the same percent of increase of 1915 over 1910 ? ” The answer 
obtained is 1.096. “ Each of the unequal increases in the series may 
therefore be replaced by the percent 1.096 and still give the same pro- 
duct.” Kent tries to adopt this example for use in his book and in 
doing so misses the point and makes a grievous mistake. “ To illus- 
trate, suppose that the price of a certain article for the year 1913 is 
expressed as 100% and that the prices for the five succeeding years 
expressed as percents of the 1913 price^ are 105, 118, 109, 102 and 115 
respectively. The percentage of increase from 1913 to 1918 may then 
be obtained by multiplying together the 5 percents which gives appro- 
ximately 1.58. Suppose now that it is desired to know what uniform 
annual percentage of increase will give the same percentage of increase 

of the 1918 price over that of 1913 That is the uneven 

increases in the foregoing series may each be replaced by 1.096 to 
obtain the same percentage of increase for the year 1918. This means 
that the average annual rate of increase in prices for the five-year 
period has been 9.6 %.® ” The answer 9.6% is correct only if the prices 


6. Davies and Crowder, Methods of Statistical Analysis, p. 38. 

7. There is a confusion in the use of the word “ increase ” as there is in the 
use of the word “ deviations The price changes relatively from 100 to 158 ; there 
is therefore an increase of 58%. See Day's example below. Same is true of the 
word “per cent". 

8. Kent, Elements of Statistics, Sec. 40, p. 53, 
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are expressed as link-relatives and not when they are expressed as re- 
latives with respect to a single base-year. The problem as it is given 
does not have any significance. 

Coming now to the computation of the geometric mean when the 
variable is given as a frequency-distribution Day gives an illustration 
in Table 43. 

Increases in value of Products of Individual Industries during Single Intercensal 

Period. 


Percentage increase 

Number of 

Logarithm of 

Logarithm times 

(nearest 10%) 

Industries. 

mid-value. 

frequency. 

10 

37 

1 0000 

37-0000 

20 

105 

1-3010 

136-6050 

30 

143 

1-4770 

211-2110 

40 

102 

1-6021 

163-4142 

50 

96 

1-6991 

163-1136 

60 

81 

1-7782 

144-0342 

70 

69 

1-8451 

127-3119 

80 

54 

1-9030 

102-7620 

90 

42 

1-9541 

82-0722 

100 

36 

2-0000 

72-0000 

no 

31 

2-0414 

63-2834 

120 

23 

2-0792 

47-8216 

130 

18 

2-1139 

38-0502 

140 

9 

2-1461 

19-3149 

150 

4 

2-1761 

8-7044 

160 

2 

2-2041 

4-4082 

170 

2 

2-2304 

4-4608 

180 

1 

2-2553 

2-2553 

Total 

855 


1427-8229 


log Mg = =Z 1-6699 .-.Mg = 46-8% 


I do not think the table makes out that out of 855 industries, there 
were 37 in which the values of the products at the end of the period were 
only 10% of what they were at the beginning of the period.® It would 
mean then that out of 855 industries as many as 750 of them produced 
materials of lesser value which would hardly be true of the period to 
which the data are likely to relate.^® It seems to me, the calculation 


9. Some may have a value as low as 5% as the percentage ia given to the 
nearest 10. 

10. The period 1910-20 to which probably the data relate was one of increaa- 
ing prices and great industrial advance in the United States. 
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of the geometric mean as given in the table would be correct only on 
this interpretation of it. Then it may be necessary to alter the heading 
of the table and the caption in the first column. If I understand the 
table aright, it means that out of 855 industries investigated, there 
were 37 in which the values of the products went up from 100 to 110, 
105 in which they went up from 100 to 120 and so on ; the problem is 
what percentage variation would represent adequately these different 
rates. The computation will then be somewhat as follows : 


Variation in Value of Products of Individual Industries during Single Inter cense- 1 

Period. 


Value at the end of 
the period express- 
ed as a per cent of No. 

of Industries. 

Logarithm of 
midvalue. 

(Logarithm— 2) 
times 

the value at the be- 
ginning of the period. 


frequency. 


110 

37 

2 04139 

1*53143 

120 

105 

2 07918 

8-31390 

130 

143 

2 11394 

16-28542 

140 

102 

2 14613 

14-90526 

150 

96 

2 17609 

16-90464 

160 

81 

2-20412 

16-53372 

170 

69 

2-23045 

15 90105 

180 

54 

2-25527 

13-78458 

190 

42 

2-27875 

11-70750 

200 

36 

2-30103 

10-83708 

210 

31 

2-32222 

9*98882 

220 

23 

2-34242 

7*87566 

230 

18 

2-36173 

6-51114 

240 

9 

2-38021 

3-42189 

250 

4 

2-39794 

1-59176 

260 

2 

2-41497 

0-82994 

270 

2 

2-43136 

0-86272 

280 

1 

2-44716 

0-44716 

Total 

855 


.'558*23367 


158-23367 

log Mg=::=2H = 2-185069 Mg = 153 13%. 

855 


which shows an increase of 53-13%. 

I am drawing attention to this as Day’s book is often referred to by 
other authors^ ^ and this point seems to have escaped the attention of at 
least two of the reviewers. 


11. See, for instance, Harper, Elements of Practical Statistics, p. 110, ^^For a 
discussion of the uses and applications of the geometric and harmonic means see 
E. E. Day, Statistical Analysis, Ch. X/’ 
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In general, an average may be used in two fundamentally different 
ways : (1) as a substitute for the variable in a mathematical calcula- 
tion ; (2) as a summary characterisation of the variable expressing its 
typical size. The geometric mean is employed as a substitutional or an 
abstract average in lieu of the variable items in the calculation of a 
product derived from the successive multiplication of the items of the 
variable. The first example illustrates this use of the geometric mean. 
Other illustrations may be found in problems on investment, growth of 
population, etc. The logical extension of this method is to interpolate 
or extrapolate in historical or quantitative functional series in which the 
quantities increase in each interval by a uniform percentage of the value 
at the beginning of the interval. This usage anticipates the finding of 
trend lines. 

The second use of the geometric mean is an actual attempt to sum- 
marise divergent tendencies as an average is supposed to do and is ne- 
cessary if it is desired to combine two or more series. It is related to 
the preceding in that the ratio concept is fundamental. When different 
items vary at different rates during a period it is necessary to find a 
single characteristic figure which would typify the different rates of 
change. This is exemplified in the second illustration of the variation 
in the value of products of individual industries. When 37 industries 
produce 10% more worth of goods, 105, 20% more worth of goods and 
so on one may say that on the average there has been an increase of 
about 53% in the value of the goods produced, in so far as it is possible 
to express these divergent tendencies by a single number. The pro- 
perties of the geometric mean render it in some respects a peculiarly 
convenient form of average in dealing with ratios e.g., index-numbers. 
It tends to reduce the effects of extremely large variates and to empha- 
sise the small variates. Edgeworth emphasised the fact, that price 
dispersion upward always or usually exceeds the price dispersion 
downward. There is no limit to the former, but the latter is limited by 
zero. Statistical tests show clearly this asymmetry of dispersion. From 
this fact it has been argued that the best average should be one from 
which large deviations above it count no more than small deviations 
below it. This condition, whether good or ill, is not met by arithmeti- 
cal averages, but is met by the geometric average.” Index-numbers 
computed by taking the arithmetic mean of item-prices are not revers- 
ible ; but an average in the form of a geometric mean avoids this non- 
reversibility. 

12. If the arithmetic mean is taken as the average the typical increase is 
56-4%. 

13. Irving Fisher, Piirchasing power of money, p. 425-6. 
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It has been remarked that an intermediate step in the process of 
computing the geometric mean is the finding of the mean of the loga- 
rithms of the original variates. This implies that some of the peculiar 
mathematical properties of the mean can be extended, with appropriate 
modifications, to the geometric average. If a distribution takes the 
simplest possible form when relative deviations are regarded as equi- 
valents, the frequency of deviations between G/mi and G/m^ will be 
equal to the frequency of deviations between G.mo and G.mi. The fre- 
quency curve will then be symmetrical round log G if plotted to log x 
as base. In practice very many of the data of the social sciences give 
a skewed frequency distribution approaching the normal form. If the 
skewness is positive the distribution when plotted on a horizontal loga- 
rithmic scale may give a normal distribution. The original distribution 
is then said to be a logarithmic normal distribution. If it does not it 
will at least approach the normal distribution much more closely now 
and the arithmetic mean, median and mode of this distribution would 
give the logarithmic mean, logarithmic median and logarithmic mode.^^ 
‘‘ The theory of such a distribution has been discussed by more than 
one author. The general applicability of the assumptions made does 
not however appear to have been very widely tested, and the reasons 
assigned have not sufficed to bring the geometric mean into common 
use. It may be noted that as the geometric mean is always less than 
the arithmetic mean, the fundamental assumption which would justify 
the use of the former clearly does not hold where the mode is greater 
than the arithmetic mean.'' (Yule 1911). The logarithmic curve of dis- 
tribution however has been studied in recent years by G. R. Davies and 
others.^° A relatively large number of the distributions tabulated in 
statistical work, covering such diverse subjects as mental tests, incomes, 
housing conditions, mortality rates, pulse beats, etc., “ form skewed 
curves approximating the Gaussian type when re-tabulated or redrawn 
to a logarithmic value scale. Such distributions should be measured about 
the geometric mean (or median) which is theoretically identical with 
the mode of the revised symmetrical figure. Deviations should be mea- 
sured in units of the Standard-Deviation Ratio, which is the anti- 
logarithm of the Standard-Deviation as computed from the logarithms 


14. See Czuber ; Die Statistichen Forschungsmethoden, Art. 48, pp. 81-85, for 
examples taken from Fechner, Kollektivmasslchre. 

15. G. R. Davies : The logarithmic curve of distribution, ** Journal of the 
American Statistical Association,’^ Dec. 1925. 

G. R. Davies : The Analysis of Frequency Distribution, “ Journal of the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association”, Dec. 1929. 

Davies and Crowder, Methods of Statistical Analysis, Wiley & Sons. 
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of the class-marks. The positions of the mode and the arithmetic mean 
of the skewed curve are functions of the standard-deviation ratio. 
Logarithmic normal curves may be fitted to these skew curves either 
by computation or by graphic methods. Such curve-fitting may appro- 
priately be used in many fields of statistical work as a means of check- 
ing the type of distribution and the adequacy of a given sample.” 

In cases where the distribution is negatively skewed, the logarith- 
mic frequency distribution does not appear to give better results than 
the original one does, but by reading the value scale back from some 
large value of the variable it is possible to construct a frequency distri- 
bution to which the logarithmic normal curve may be readily fitted. 



Bias and Dispersion in Index Numbers 

By 

S. SUBRAMANIAN 
{Annamalai University) 

1 . Professor Ir\ mg Fisher has considered in detaiP the effect of 
dispersion in the data of the price or quantity relatives on the bias due 
to type and weight in index formulae. Measuring dispersion in a pe- 
culiar way he has arrived at the conclusion that bias increases with it. 
A close study of his reasoning has suggested to me the problem of 
finding out whether a similar relation can be established between them 
in whatever manner dispersion is measured. If dispersion is taken to 
be represented by the standard deviation of the distribution it is found 
that no such relation exists between it and the bias of the index formula 
taken. The purpose of this note being merely to point out that bias 
does not always increase with dispersion, it will suffice to argue the 
case of the simple arithmetic mean formula. 


2 . Let Xi, X2 . . . Xh be the n relatives to be averaged. Then 
if bias is represented by B, 


B 


=( 


Xi '-j- X2 + . . + Xn 


n 


)( 


1/^1 ,“h 1 / ^2 "h • 


n 




that is, 

n 2 . B = (Xi + X2 + . . ,+ Xn) ( 1 /Xi + l/xo + . . + 1/Xn) — U- 
~ (xi/xo -j- Xo/xi) + . . «C2 groups — (n- — n) 

— (xi/x2 + ^2/^1 — 2 ) + . . nCo groups of terms. 

= -i- (xi — X2) 2 . nCo terms. 

Xi Xo 


Again, if 0 denotes the standard deviation of the distribution. 


0 


2 


Xi^ + X2^+ . , + Xn^ 

n 




Xi + X2 + . . + 


n 



1. Fisher 1 The Making 0 / Index Numbers, pp. 108-9, 387-95. 

2 
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that is, 

n2.a2 = II(Xi2 + X22+ . . +^n^) — (3^1 + + • • +^n)* 

= (xi — X2) ^ + . . nC2 terms. 


Treating B and o as differentiable functions of Xi, X2, . • . Xn, we 
may write 

n- .dB = (x 2 dxi — Xidxa) ^ • 

\X2^ Xi2 / 

and . 0 . do = (xi — Xo) (dxi — dx2) + . . . . 

where dB, do denote the variations of B and 0 due to changes dxi, 
dxz, . . dx„ in the values of the x’s. 

3 . The question now to be answered is : is dB always of the 
same sign as da 1 Without loss of generality it may be assumed that 
Xi, X2, . . . Xn are in descending order of magnitude. The signs of dB 
da depend to a large extent on the nature of the dx’s. Certain special 
cases will do for our purpose. 

(a) Let dxi, dx2, . . . dxn be all positive and in descending or- 
der of magnitude. Then do is positive but dB requires further investi- 
gation. If {Xrdxs — Xgdxr) and (^/Xr^ — ^/xs^) are of the same sign 
for all possible values of r and s, then dB will be positive ; that is, 
if X, < Xm and dxr/x, < dx^/Xs, dB will be positive. In other words, 
if the larger relatives increase at relatively faster rates, the bias in the 
formula will become greater. However this condition is not a necessary 
one. 


(b) Again let dxi, dx2, .... dxn be positive and in descending 
order of magnitude ; now if dxi/xi, dx2/x2, . . . dx„/xn are in ascending 
order dB will be negative ; that is, even if the variation in an x be greater 
the greater that x is, the bias will decrease nevertheless provided that 
the larger x's increase at relatively slower rates. 

(c) In the other cases no general rule can be formulated ; and 
each case has to be discussed separately. 

When some or all of the dx"s are negative a similar analysis is 
possible. 

4 . The consideration of the case of two relatives may render the 
argument clearer. 
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Suppose xi and X 2 are the only relatives to be averaged of which 
xi is the greater one. Then 

4B = (Xi — X2)^/XiX2 
and 40^ = (xi — Xo) ^ i.e. 2o = Xi ■— X2. 

Now 4ciB = (x2dxi — Xidx2) (^/x 2 ^ — 

[x2 (d.^ - + 2do) — (X2 + 2o) dx2] X (a positive quantity) ; 
that is, 2dB = (x2do — odx2) X (a positive quantity) . 

Even if da is positive, dB will be negative when do/o < dx2/x2 ; 
that is, 0 does not increase relatively at so fast a rate as X2 does. 

Let Xi be 10 and X2 5 ; let them increase to 16 and 9 respectively. 
Then 

bias in the first case = X Ho X 25 == Vs ; 

standard deviation =1/2X5 = 2i/^ ; 

bias in the second case = 14 x Vi 1 1 X 49 < % ; 

standard deviation =1/2X7 > 2 V 2 . 

Thus bias has decreased when standara deviation has increased. 

5. Hence it may be concluded that it is not true as a general pro- 
position that bias increases with dispersion. 



utility and Progressive Taxation 


By 

S. SUBRAMANIAN 
( Annamalai University ) 

The Law of Diminishing Utility was for a long time believed to 
lead automatically to progression in taxation. Cohen Stuart pointed 
out, however, that progression would result as a rule only if the utility 
curves were assumed to have greater curvature than the rectangular 
hyperbola. He made an attempt, moreover, to determine the nature 
of the progression arising out of a given law of utility. He investigated 
a few particular cases and came to some conclusions which he thought 
were of a general character. Wicksell and Edgeworth supported him 
but Seligman and others disagreed from them. It was left for Kovero 
to analyse Cohen Stuart’s arguments and point out their defects . ^ 
Kovero does not stop here. He examines the twin dogmas of modern 
public finance, namely, that the progression must be regressive and that 
it must ultimately become a proportionality. For this purpose he pos- 
tulates various particular forms, five in all, for the utility curve and 
infers from his calculations that both the dogmas are defective. He 
goes further and points out a few properties of the progression intro- 
duced in taxation by the law of diminishing utility. Except in one or 
two cases to be pointed out later, his results go a long way in solving 
the problem of progression in taxation. However, his method is open 
to the criticism that it considers only special cases and draws general 
conclusions from them. To meet this criticism and to show that Kovero’s 
results are substantially true in all cases, I take the general form of 
the utility curve as the starting point. The exponential curve is not 
suitable for this purpose.^ Equality of sacrifice is assumed throughout; 
that is, the amount of utility that is lost on account of the tax is con- 
stant from man to man. 

2, Wicksell gives 

c 


1. For details reference may be made to Urn Kovero’s Some Views on 
Marginal Utility and the Theory of Taxation.” 

2. For reasons, see Kovero, p. 85, 
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where n is any positive quantity, c is some constant, and x is the income 
or property diminished by the minimum of subsistence, m 

Now s is the sacrifice that each one is to make ; 
cdx 

s S — — - where t is the amount of tax paid, 

x - t 


Then 

s — f (x — t ) — x“^] c/n 

Putting ns/c — X, we may write 

1= (x — — x-^ 

i.e.j Xx^ =: (1 — t /x) — 1 

or 1— t /X = (1 + Xx^) 

Now if t/x — P, 1 — P ~ (1 + (A) 


3. The question whether progression can change into proportion- 
ality may now be answered. First let either rn be zero in which case 
P will be the fraction of the total income taken away as tax or, if it 
is necessary to retain the minimum of subsistence, let us confine our- 
selves to the ratio that the tax bears to the taxable income, that is, 
the total income diminished ‘by the minimum of subsistence. 

Differentiating both sides of equation (A) with respect to x, we 
have 


- P' --zr - Ax^-1 (1 + A.T’0 - 

i.e. P' (1 -- 1 (B) 

Now P' can vanish only when either P ~ 1 or A = 0. P “ 1 signi- 
fies that taxation should level down all incomes to the minimum of 
subsistence and it is too impracticable a solution to be considered. 
A — 0 means, either that taxation does not entail any sacrifice or that 
the utility curve is a rectangular hyperbola. The first is impossible and 
the other solution will make 


s 


f — dx — c log 

X t ^ X — t 


=:-^cl0g(l-P) 
i.e., rir 1 - P 

or P == 1 — 6“*^^ = const. 
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Thus in this case there is no progression at all and it is proportionality 
throughout. 

In all other cases it will be easily seen that P' will be positive and 
will never vanish. Therefore we may conclude that progression can 
never change into proportionality. 

4. The problem of the nature of the progression introduced re- 
mains to be solved. 

Equation (B) is 

P' rr:(l - P)n H ^ 


By logarithmic differentiation with respect to x 


P" 


P' 


n 4- 1 

1 - P 


F + 


n — 1 


X 


.-r:- - (n + 1) (1 - P)^ ^ 


1 


On simplification this leads to 


p'(l__p)n 


X 


(n 


2lx^) 


(C) 


It may be remembered that P', 1 — P, x are all positive. Hence P" will 
change sign at the value of .x given by n-1 2'kx'^. X being given and 

n being greater than unity, one positive value for x can alays be found 
and only one. It is clear in this connection that P" will change from 
positive to negative as x increases. Hence it may be concluded that 
given the shape of the utility curve there exists a particular size of 
the income at which taxation will cease to be progressively progressive 
and will become regressively progressive. This turning point can be 
easily calculated but whether it lies within reasonable limits or not 
depends on the nature of the utility curve. 

If however n is a positive proper fraction, P" will always be negative. 
This is true even when n = 1. In these cases the tax will be regressively 
progressive right from the very beginning. It is probable that the 
erroneous notion that the law of diminishing utility gives rise to taxa- 
tion which is exclusively regressively progressive, is due to the fact that 
values for n greater than unity were not investigated properly. A few 
particular cases where n>l have been exhaustively discussed by Kovero. 
But the theoretical method shows more convincingly than his that it 
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does not follow from the law of utility automatically that taxation should 
be regressively progressive. However, it must be said that progressively 
progressive taxation cannot persist all through. 

5. We may now pass on to consider two inferences drawn by 
Kovero from his own analysis and to see how far they are correct. 
He says : “ The more rapidly the utility is assumed to diminish, the 
more pronounced seems the progressive character of the progression and 
the confiscatory tenderly of the taxation.” 

We have with the usual notation, 

P'~(l 


Taking logarithms and differentiating with respect to n, 


1 dP' 

F d^T 


rrlogd-P)- 


n -f- 1 

1 - P 


dP 1 

1 log X 

an n 


Similarly from 

n dP 
1--P d^ 


(1 - P) 
-log(l-P) = 


1 + Ax^^ , we have 

\/nx^ + Xx^ log X 
1 + Ax^ 


Substitution of this in the previous equation gives 

1 dP' 1 / n 4 - 1 Ax’" \ 

— — h I 1 I lo^"^ 

P' dn n (1 + Ax^) \ ?i 1 + Ax^ / 

+i(ioga+Ax.)-^^) (D) 

The first term in the right hand side of equation (D) is positive. The 
third term is of the form log (1 + z) — r— 4. which is always positive.^ 


3. = + . ** 


1+Z ( 1 + 2 ) 


“ 2!+ • • 


+ 2 (1 + 2 ) 


7 + • • 


< 


i.e.j < 1 -f 2 • hence 


1-f ^ 


< log(l -f z). 


1 + ^ 
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The second term of the same sign as 


-f- 1 

n 1 + Xx^ 


that is, as 


n — Xx^ 
n (1 + \x^) 


This will be positive so long as A x'^^ < n. This condition is satis- 
fied when the taxation remains progressively progressive but it is by no 
means a necessary condition. The term in question may be positive 
even when regressive progression is introduced. It will become nega- 
tive when Xx^ > n. 

However when the tax is progressively progressive since P' is 
positive for all values of n, dP' dn will be positive that is, the greater 
n is, the more marked is the progressiveness of the progression. 


6. The second inference, that is, that when the tax becomes re- 
gressively progressive taxation assumes a confiscatory character, is true 
only under special conditions. Much depends, moreover, on the inter- 
pretation of the word confiscatory. 

The increase in tax, when the income increases by dx, being dt, we 
may write 

dx — dt ~ dx — d (Px) 

F^dx - xdP, 
dt 

i.e., — xF\ 

dx 

Since P' (1 — P) . xx^~'^ 
dx 


^ (1 - P) 



1 + 


) 


1 — p 


• = (1 + 


4 . 


In this case Xx" < — ; hence n — \a^ > n — 
Thus n — ax" is positive. 


n-1 


i.e., > 


n + 1 


2 


2 
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Thus if 1 — dt/dx is to vanish, either a: or ^ should become infinite. 
Assuming x to be finite as we should, I has to be infinite. As A. is the 
sacrifice function, we get the result that according tp the law of dimi- 
nishing utility, confiscation leads to the sacrifice of infinite utility. But, to 
come to the point, it is clear that no relation exists between the change- 
over from progressive progression to regressive progression and the 
assumption of a confiscatory character by the tax. For, given the exact 
significance of confiscation, we can find a value for x answering to this 
quite independent of whether 2 ax„ > n — 1 or not. For instance, if 
confiscation means taking away not less than three-fourths of the incomt 
X could be found from 


i.e., 1 + Ax^ =; 

This value of x will be smaller than that given by 2 Ax^ — n — 1, 
n -|- 1 

when 4^^^+^ is less than — - — . ^ Kovero has been led to believe that 

a relation may exist, probably because he has not tried values of n 
beyond 5/2. 


7. If the ratio the tax bears to the total income (undiminished by 
the minimum of subsistence) is required, we have to investigate the 

Px 

variations in the value of Q where Q . As the main results 

X + m 

will be generally similar, the details have not been gone into in this 
paper and have been left to the interested reader to work for himself. 


For instance consider any case where ti>7. 

.3 


5 . 



Diamagnetism and Change of State 

By 

P. S. Varadachari 
(Annamalai University) 

I. INTRODUCTION. 

In a series of classical investigations, Pascal^ determined the mag- 
netic susceptibility of several hundreds of chemical compounds. 
Generally he found that the molecular susceptibihty of a substance 
could be represented by 

y = 2 71 y -4- X 

where »^is the number of atoms in the molecule having a suscepti- 
bility and X is a constitutive constant depending on the nature of 
the linkages between the atoms. In this manner, Pascal determined 
the susceptibility constants for several elements and groups of elements 
and also the constitutive constants for various types of linkages. 

Langevin* showed that in the case of mononuclear systems having 
spherical symmetry, the gram atomic susceptibility x given by 


where L is the Avogadro number, the summation of the mean radius 
tquare being taken over the N electrons in the atom. The value of 7^ 
has been estimated by Van Vleck® and Pauling^ on the basis of 
quantum mechanics and by Stoner® who used the Hartree’s space 
charge distribution method.® Slater'^ in 1930 followed the work of 


1. Stoner, Magnetism and Matter, p. 469. 

2. Ann. d. Chim. et Phys., 5, 70, 1905, 

3. Phys. Rev., 31, 587, 1928. 

4. Proc. Roy. Soc., 114, 181, 1927. 

5. Proc. Leeds Phil. Soc., 1, 484, 1929. 

6. Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc., 24, 89 and 111, 1928. 

7. Phys. Rev., 36, 58, 193a 
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Zener® and enunciated some simple rules for calculating the screening 
constants for the various extranuclear electron groups and obtained 
expressions for the atomic susceptibility. These calculations were 
somewhat modified by Angus® who took into account the small differ- 
ence in the screening constants of the s and p electrons. Better agree- 
ment with experiment was obtained in this manner. 

Kido^® found on comparing the magnetic susceptibility of ions 
theoretically worked out with the experimental values, a difference 
which depended on the number of valency of the ions. According to 
him, 

Xion = Xd + Xp 

where Xd is the calculated diamagnetic term and Xp the paramagnetic 
term which increases as the number of valency of the ions increases. 
By using the values of ionic susceptibility, he found that the molecular 
susceptibility of inorganic compounds agreed with the values calculated 
by assuming the additive law. Kido suggests that the paramagnetic 
term, which is independent of temperature, is due to the possible dis- 
torsion of the electron orbit in ions and identifies it with the first term 
in Van Vleck’s equation, 

X. = 1n . 

3 n'in'^n) hv {n' : n) 6 me- 

These considerations suggest that when a change of state takes 
place there should be no alteration in the diamagnetic susceptibility of 
the substance. 

2. THE INFLUENCE OF LIQUEFACTION. 

The first comprehensive investigation on the influence of liquefac- 
tion on the diamagnetism of organic compounds was carried out by 
Oxley.^^ He measured the susceptibilities of various substances over 
ranges of temperature from — 180®C to 200°C. Aliphatic compounds in 
general showed small changes while in the case of aromatics large 
changes (as much as 5%) were observed. Nitrobenzene gave a dec- 


8. Phys. Rev., 36, 51, 1930. 

9. Proc. Roy. Soc., 136, 569, 1932. 

10. Sc. Rep. Tohoku Imp. Univ., 22, 835, 1933. 

11. Theory of Electric and magnetic susceptibilities, p. 122, 1932. 

12. Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc., 214, 109, 1914; 215, 79, 1915. 
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rease of susceptibility of the order of 13% on solidification. Benzoyl 
chloride and phenyl hydrozene showed a decrease on melting in con- 
trast to the other organic compounds. Although the investigations of 
Krishnan, Guha and Banerjee’^ suggest changes of a smaller order, the 
fact remains that melting is accompanied in most cases, by an increase 
in susceptibility and in a few cases either a decrease or no change at 
aU. 


More recently Cabrera and Fahlenbrach^'* have studied the change 
of susceptibility on freezing in relation to the dipole moment of the 
molecules concerned. They find that on plotting points between these 
quantities, a smooth curve can be drawn passing evenly through them. 
The evidence however, is not convincing. In the first place most of 
the organic substances studied by them have dipole moments less than 
2 X 10”’^ c.g.s. units. The change of molar susceptibility in all these 
cases is less than I-IS.* No definite relation can be obtained between 
(X liquid ^ X Bolid) and dipole moment on the bases of these results 
alone since the points plot themselves at random. Secondly if we 
consider the substances for which the dipole moments are above 
2 X 10-^® c.g.s. units, Cabrera and Fahlenbrach have investigated 
five compounds and quoted the value for benzophenon obtained by 
Krishnan, Guha and Banerjee. It will be seen that the values for 
benzophenon and nitrobenzene alone are found to plot on the curve 
v/hile the other four substances do not plot themselves smoothly on the 
curve. The real test of the theory proposed by Cabrera and Fahlen- 
brach must lie in the support given by these substances because of 
their high dipole moments. But here the conclusions fail clearly. It 
is therefore very doubtful if a relation between the dipole moment 
and the change of susceptibility on freezing really exists ; at any rate 
the evidence presented is not conclusive. 

Besides if dipole moment and the consequent interaction bring 
about a change in susceptibility, association must do the same. In 
fact a liquid may be considered to be a degenerate crystal and hence a 
progressive change must be noted as the degeneracy is carried further 
i.e. when the liquid is heated. The absence of such an effect and the 
fact that some compounds wherein the linkages are not strong do not 
show any sensible deviation from the additive law would suggest 
strongly that such electrostatic interactions do not play an important 
part in magnetic properties. 


13. Phil. Trans. Roy. Soc., 231, 235, 1933. 

14. Zeits. f. phys., 89, 682, 1934. 

♦ In 10'® units. 
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On the other hand, water and primary alcohols give a variation 
with temperature and hence belong definitely to a different group of 
substances as compared to the normally associated liquids like nitro- 
benzene and acetic acid. In the case of the former class of substances 
the molecules are polymerised, where polymerisation involves a de- 
finitely new structure bringing about new linkages as distinguished 
from association which is a body force due to electrostatic interaction. 
This view obtains additional support from the fact that Raman effect 
data distinguish the two considerably. Bhagavantam^^ has studied 
acetaldehyde and sulphur-trioxide in the polymerised and depoly- 
merised states and it is seen that polymerisation gives new lines while 
association causes only a shift in the frequency. Water has been class- 
ed under association by him while I. R. Rao^® thinks that it has a de- 
finite structure. The latter view seems to be favoured by the mag- 
netic data. For, a calculation of the difference between the suscepti- 
bilities of (H 2 O) and (H 20)2 was made from the number of such 
molecules present between the temperatures 20° and 40 °C. The sus- 
ceptibility values being known at the two temperatures, the suscepti- 
bility of the two kinds of molecules could easily be calculated. The 
difference is between 0*05 and 0*1 X 10~® according as we choose the 
value of Auer^"^ or of Cabrera and Fahlenbrach^® for the variation 
of X- Besides, Cabrera and Fahlenbrach have shown that at 120 °C 
the susceptibility attains a steady value which keeps constant at hig- 
her temperatures. This means therefore that the depolymerisatioii 
of the complex water molecules is responsible for the observed differ- 
ence in susceptibility.! 

It would appear therefore that in the case of melting, a change 
more fundamental than a mere difference in packing is taking place. 
It is probable that there is a polymer present in the solid state which 
decomposes on fusion. 

Such a sudden fall in the number of molecules present as definite 
polymer on liquefaction is not quite unreasonable since it is found 
that, in the case of water the percentage decrease on melting of the 
complex (H20)3 is about 34% by weight while the increase in 


15. Ind. Jour. Phys., 5, 49, 1930. 

16. Phil. Mag., 17, 116 and 1113, 1934. 

17. Ann. der phys., 18, 593, 1933. 

18. Zeits. f. phys., 82, 759, 1933. 

t Attention may also be drawn to the investigation of Segre. (Accad. Lincei. 
Atti, 13, 929, 1931). He suggests definitely that the band with a separation of 
140 cm.~^ is due to oscillations in the polymers ol HiO. 
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is about 28%, and the single molecules about 9%. Such 
large changes are possible on fusion and it is very likely that 
water and the primary alcohols belong to a class for which the com- 
plete depolymerisation of the compounds is not brought about on 
fusion. It has been remarked by Dunstan and Thole^® that the pre- 
sence of a OH group usually gives a high value for viscosity probably 
because of polymerisation. It might mean that the OH group has a resi- 
dual activity which binds more molecules to it by means of linkages which 
are stronger than those we have in other ordinary polymers. Hence 
if the polymer is disrupted on fusion, the susceptibility will increase 
and keep steady when there are no more linkages to be broken.2<> 

3. EVIDENCE FROM RAMAN EFFECT DATA. 

It is interesting to consider in this connection the investigations 
on the phenomenon of wings and the vibrational Raman effect in 
some substances in the crystalline and liquid states. Gross and 
Vuks^^ have brought out evidence from the Raman spectra of diphenyl 
ether and benzene to show that in these liquids the wings are not 
due entirely to the rotation of the molecules. They suggest that the 
continuous spectrum on either side of the Rayleigh line consists of 
two parts, the first part (within 20 cm“h of the Rayleigh line in the 
case of diphenyl ether) being due to the rotation of the molecule 
while the latter part is produced by slow vibrations, probably 
characteristic of the crystal lattice. On heating the liquid the first 
part shows an increased intensity while the latter part is unaffected. 
The second observation can also be inferred from the results of A. V. 
Rao,“2 and Sirkar and Maiti.^^ 

On crystallisation, the inner part due to the rotation of the mole- 
cules disappears completely while the outer part is replaced by a few 
sharp lines on either side of the Rayleigh line. The other Raman lines 
in the spectrum do not undergo normally any change. It follows 
therefore that the so-called broadening of these sharp lines into a con- 
tinuous spectrum on melting the crystal should be intimately connected 
with the destruction of the crystal lattice as the change of state occurs. 


19. Hatscheck, the Viscosity of liquids, p. 110. 

20. The subject matter of this paragraph was presented as part of the thesis 
submitted by the writer for his M.Sc. Degree to the Annamalai University in 
November 1934. Since then similar computations have been published by 
Sibaiya (Current Science 3, 421, 1935). 

21. Nature, 135, 100 and 431, 1935. 

22. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 1, 274. 1934. 

23. Ind. Jour. Phys., 9, 323, 1935. 
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Gross and Vuks ascribe the lines to vibrations characteristic of the 
crystal lattice. Bhagavantam^^ on the other hand is of opinion that in 
the crystal the oscillations are definitely quantised and they give rise 
to separate lines in the scattered light. According to him the quasi- 
crystalline arrangement in liquids gives rise to quasi-crystalline forces 
which in one class of liquids composed of heavy molecules hinder free 
rotation; and the imperfect quantisation of such oscillatory motions 
seems to account for the appearance of the wings at some distance from 
the Rayleigh line. On heating the liquid the molecules are free to 
rotate and the oscillatory motion passes over into complete rotation a 
sufficiently high temperatures. The idea of incomplete rotation is also 
connected with the optical anisotropy of the substance. 

Such a picture seems to depart violently from the experimental 
results of Sirkar and Haiti and A. V. Rao. Rao’s measurements were 
taken at 47 °C and 100 in the case of benzene while Sirkar and Haiti 
have investigated the temperature effect at 30°C and 210°C. There is 
evidence from light scatterings^ to show that even at temperatures of 
about 100 °C the anisotropy of the induced polarisation field due to the 
surrounding molecules nearly vanishes. Hence one would expect the 
appearance of the wings to change considerably between 30^ and 100 ^C, 
if the idea of hindered rotation is tenable. Sirkar and Haiti do not 
find any variation in the range from 30 C to 210 and Gross and Vuks 
also observed the same result. Further if the sharp lines obtained 
with the crystals are due to the oscillations becoming definitely quantis- 
ed, it is difficult to see how melting could bring about a sudden change 
in the appearance of the lines, which persists almost up to the critical 
temperature. 

It seems that these phenomena could be explained if we assume 
(1) that the sharp lines are due to polymers in the crystal and (2) if 
the continuous spectrum is dependent on the molecule in question and 
quite independent of any effects that may arise from groups of mole- 
cules. This would suggest that the continuous spectrum is not 
the result of any broadcasting of the sharp lines on liquefaction as Gross 
and Vuks seem to suggest, because the appearance of the continuous 
spectrum seem to be almost simultaneous with melting and no inter- 
mediate stage has been discovered. 

The change of susceptibility on melting appears to be of the order 
of 5% in the case of aromatics and much less in the case of aliphatic 


24. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 2, 86, 1935. 

25. Ind. Jour. Phys., 3, 1, 1928. 
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compounds. Such large deviations in the case of the former dau of 
compounds could not be explained by the theory of perfect quantisa- 
tion in crystals and hindered rotation in liquids since the rotation of 
the molecules will not contribute to the magnetic susceptibility. As 
has been mentioned earlier a change more fundamental than a mere 
difference in packing takes place on melting. 

That such polymers exist in ice seems to be justified by the investi- 
gations of Ramakrishna Rao.^® In the case of iodic acid crystals Ven- 
kateswaran^^ has discovered a large number of low frequency oscilla- 
tions which may be attributed to the influence of polymerised mole- 
cules. In solutions these lines are broader than in the solid. More in- 
vestigations of the Raman spectra of substances in the crystalline and 
liquid states are necessary before definite pictures could be had regard- 
ing the origin of the low frequency lines observed by Gross and Vuks. 

4. THE INFLUENCE OF VAPORISATION. 

The change from liquid to vapour is a case of the same nature. If 
the liquid is polymerised in the liquid state, it will show a change in 
susceptibility as it is converted to vapour and the normal liquids will 
not show any difference in value. In the case of water for example, 
the value of the vapour will be just the same as that of the liquid at 
120° C, since the polymers are all decomposed at that temperature. 

Very little work has so far been done on the magnetic susceptibili- 
ty of organic vapours. Vaidyanathan’s experiments**^** indicate that in 
some liquids like benzene, carbon disulphide, pentane and hexane, 
there is considerable divergence between the liquid and vapour values. 
Sivaramakrishnan’s careful measurements^^ by a new method develop- 
ed in this laboratory^® also gave a similar result in the case of benzene, 
(a molar susceptibility of 79*6 X 10~"® for the vapour and 54-6 X 10”® 
for the liquid). 

These apparent differences were due to the fact that in the calcu- 
lation of the molar susceptibility of the vapours, it was assumed that 
the vapours obeyed Boyle's law and that the susceptibility of 22-41 
litres of the saturated vapour at N. T. P. would give the molar sus- 
ceptibility. This assumption is obviously untenable. The correct m«» 


26. Nature, 132, 480, 1933; also Proc. Roy. Soc., 145, 489, 1934. 

27. Proc. Ind. Acad. Sci., 2, 119, 1935. 

28. Ind. Jour. Phys., 2, 135, 1927. 

29. Annamalai University Journal, 3, 48, 1934. 

30. Proc. Phys. Soc., 46, 318, 1934. 
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thod after determining the volume susceptibility of the vapour would 
be to calculate the specific susceptibility of the vapour knowing the 
density of the vapour (available from tables) at the specified tempera- 
ture and pressure; the molecular susceptibility can then be easily cal- 
culated.^^ 

In the calculation it is assumed that the ratio between the ideal 
density and the actual density is the same both at the saturation 
vapour pressure and at pressures much lower in which range the 
actual determinations have been made. 

On this assumption, the values of the density for different liquids 
at the experimental pressure and temperatures have been determined 
from graphs drawn from readings taken from the tables and these are 
entered in column (2) as actual density. The ideal density is calcu- 
lated at the same temperature and pressure assuming that Boyle’s law 
holds good and that the molecular volume at N. T. P. is 22-41 litres. 
The results obtained are entered in column (3). 

On this basis we have recalculated Vaidyanathan’s results and the 
corrected values are shown in the following table. 


Molar susceptibility 
b XlO" 


Substance. 

pressure nv 
[ of mercui 

Its 
< 1 ^ 

Ideal 

density* 

xio^ 

Vaidyana- 

than 

T3 T5 

o o 

* 

tH <U CN3 

Corrected. 

2 * 

-X- 

-f-Liquid. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Carbon - disulphide 

411-0 

1-73 

1-664 

75 

62-5 

74-2 

60*2 

45 

Benzene 

109-8 

0-57 

0-454 

83 

74 

64-5 

59 3 

56 

N. Pentane 

576-8 

2-27 

2-213 

82 

82 

79-7 

79-9 

68 

N. Hexane 

171-8 

0-84 

0-787 

89 

96 

82-9 

90-0 

80 

Carbon tetra-chlo- 
ride 

134-0 

1-10 

1097 

79 

77 

75-3 

76-8 

70 

Ethyl formate 

278-0 

1-20 

1-095 

50 

55 

45-7 

50-2 

53 & 45 

Methyl Acetate 

245-0 

0-96 

0-965 

51 

57 

51-0 

57-0 

53 

Ether 

613-0 

2-55 

2-417 

70 

62 

67-8 

58-8 

63 

Methyl formate 

675-0 

2-17 

2-157 

38 


37-8 

— 

33 

Heptane 

43-5 

0-24 

0-211 

97 


95-1 

— 

92 


♦Temperature 28°C. +Taken from Vaidyanathan ♦♦Temperature 24 0°C. 


31. A preliminary account was published in Nature, 134, 812, 1934. 
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A similar correction applied to Sivaramakrishnan’s result for 
benzene vapour gives a molar susceptibility of 57*1 X 10“"® which is 
surprisingly near the value for the liquid (54*6 X 10-®). 

It will be seen that the corrected molecular susceptibilities agree 
more satisfactorily with the values for the liquid state. The only ex- 
ception is carbon disulphide for which more accurate data are neces- 
sary p£irticularly in view of the fact that Vaidyanathan’s results by 
two methods differ by 20%. 

5. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 

It is well known that many aromatic compounds give a decrease 
of magnetic susceptibility on solidification. It appears that in the 
case of melting a change more fundamental than a mere difference in 
packing is taking place. Evidence is brought forward to show that 
polymers present in the solid state decompose on fusion and hence 
give rise to the observed changes. Attention is drawn to the possi- 
bility of the sharp lines obtained by Gross and Vuks in solid benzene 
and di-phenyl ether being due to such polymers. The case of water 
is considered in the light of Raman effect data of Ramakrishna Rao. 

The apparent differences between the susceptibilities of organic 
compounds in liquid and vapour states seem to disappear, if the den- 
sity of the vapour is taken into account in the calculation of the molar 
susceptibility. 

My thanks are due to Dr. S. Ramachandra Rao, for his keen inte- 
rest in this work. I am also indebted to the authorities of the Anna- 
malai University for the award of a studentship which has rendered 
this work possible. 
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I collected, about four years ago, a few shells of Cyclotopsi' 
subdiscoidea Sowerby, and on referring to the volume on ‘ Land Oper- 
culates ’ in the Fauna of India for identification, found that Gude (4) 
had included the genus Cyclotopsis in the family of Cyclophoridae. An 
examination of the soft parts of a specimen obtained sometime later* 
showed that the animal possesses the characters of Pomatiasidae 
(ziiCyclostomatidae) and not Cyclophoridae. The presence of a deep 
longitudinal pedal groove, a single statolith in the statocyst and the 
structure of the reproductive system are characteristic of Pomatia- 
sidae. I referred my observations to Dr. Baini Prashad, who also was 
surprised that Gude (4) should have classified Cyclotopsis under Cyclo- 
phoridae, while other authors like Kobelt, Mollendroff and Thiele classi- 
fied it under Pomatiasidae. As our knowledge of the anatomy of the 
large number of interesting Land Operculates of India is extremely 
meagre, I undertook a complete examination of the anatomy of the few 
specimens that I was able to obtain ; but, as Cyclotopsis shows a close 
resemblance in structure to Pomatias (— Cyclostoma) elegans, which 
was fully studied by Garnault (3), I give here an account of the im- 
portant features only. 

In distribution, the genus Cyclotopsis, according to Gude, is confined 
to India. Five species have been recorded, of which three are from 
South India and two from the Bombay Presidency. Cyclotopsis Sub- 
discoidea is recorded from South India only. The shells in my collec- 
tion agree with the figures of the specimens in the British Museum as 
given by Gude (4). 

The body forms a more or less flat spiral of about three and a half 
whorls. The head is produced into an elongate snout measuring about 
4 mm. The mouth is bounded on either side by the lateral expansions 
of the snout which resemble labial palps. They are used in feeling the 
surface on which the animal moves. The tentacles are cylindrical and 


* The shells were all collected from the Tirupati hills at an elevation of about 
2,000 ft. 
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slightly tapering. The eyes are placed on lateral prominences of the 
tentacles at their bases. 

Viewed from the right, the columellar side of the body-whorl of 
the female is occupied by the uterus, and in the upper part, by the lower 
portion of the gland of concretions. In the penultimate whorl the sto- 
mach, the digestive gland and the concrement gland (gland of concre- 
tions) are seen. The cul-de-sac of the stomach extends to the apex of 
the visceral mass. Whorls 1 and 2 are occupied by the digestive gland 
and the ovary in its midst. In the mantle the ramifications of the pallial 
circulation are very clearly discernible. Seen from the left, the body- 
whorl shows the coiled part of the intestine covered by the gland of 
concretions and the pericardium. A little behind, to the right is the 
kidney. The posterior aorta runs on the ventral surface of the cul-de- 
sac of the stomach. Most of the parts of the body are in shades of grey. 

The foot measures about 13 mm. and shows the deep median fissure 
characteristic of the family Pomatiasidae, In locomotion, the two halves 
of the foot move alternately. The peristaltic contraction starts at the 
posterior end of one half of the foot and travels forward causing its 
forward movement ; next a similar wave starts in the other half and 
effects its forward movement. The pedal glands are of the types 
described by Garnault (3). The mantle cavity shows the same fea- 
tures as in Pomatias. The inner epithelium of the mantle in its ante- 
rior part is very much folded and contains very large lacunae, resem- 
bling the condition described by Garnault (3) as constituting rudi- 
mentary branchiae. These are, however, shorter than in Pomatias. 
The shell glands open into the supramarginal groove. A supra-margi- 
nal ridge with glands opening on it is not discernible. 

The most prominent structure in the mantle cavity is the kidney. 
It has a somewhat semi-circular outline and projects into the mantle 
cavity. It measures 5 mm. by 3 mm. The renal aperture is close to the 
posterior border and is easily made out. The osphradium is a small 
structure situated at the extreme left, near to the mantle collar and is 
about 1*5 mm. in length. Its shape resembles that of Pomatias. 

The prominent concrement gland, which is excretory in function, 
is situated dorsally, and surrounds the style sac and the coils of the 
intestine. It does not envelop the kidney, being situated behind it. 
The concretions are round. 

The radula is about 8 mm. long and has about three hundred trans- 
verse rows of teeth, having the usual Taenioglossate formula. The 
central is large and nearly of the same height as the laterals and the 
marginals. It is elongate and trapezoid in outline, with the anterior 
margin bearing a prominent cusp with two or three smaller cusps on 
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either side. In the lateral the inner margin is very abruptly oblique 
and not parallel to the outer. The anterior margin bears one large 
denticle and usually two smaller ones on each side. The inner margi- 
nal is elongate, rather oblong, and has a somewhat spatulate appearance 



Text Fig. 1. — A section through the mantle, h.s. blood-sinus ; m.e. mantle epi- 
thelium ; r.b. rudimentary branchiae ; s.gr. supra marginal groove ; sh. g. shell 
gland. 


owing to the slightly reflexed anterior margin. It bears 4 to 6 short 
cusps. The outer marginals are shaped like the segment of a circle. 
In the cutting edge two regions can be made out according to the nature 
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of the cusps. The first seven cusps on the inner side are fairly well 
developed and this portion of the tooth protrudes slightly beyond the 
rest. The re^naining cusps are minute and about fifteen in number. 
They become more superficial towards the exterior of the tooth which 
presents a superficially pectinated appearance. 




The radula of Cyclotopsis resembles that of Pomatias, a figure of 
which was given by Claparade, but the central of Cyclotopsis has more 
regular sides, and in the lateral teeth the sides, as already stated, are 
not parallel and the central cusp is not so prominent as in the Pomatias, 
The inner marginals are smaller in Cyclotopsis. 

The digestive gland forms two lobes, the superior and the inferior. 
There are two main ducts which unite to form the principal duct open- 
ing into the stomach near the oesophageal opening and close to the 
commencement of the stomach. The cells in the digestive gland are 
all alike, there being no differentiation into ferment cells and gland 
cells. 

The reproductive system shows a few differences, compared with 
that of Pomatias. The position and structure of the ovary are the same 
as in Pomatias. The oviduct is long and tubular and more or less of the 
same width for the greater part. The lower portion is coiled and as 
it approaches the receptaculum seminis, it becomes stouter and shows 
two coils. The receptaculum seminis which is oval in shape is smaller 
than in Pomatias and situated in the middle of the uterus. The upper 
part of the uterus is creamy white in colour. The lower part resembles 
that of Pomatias. 

The testis is composed of rather compressed tubular follicles mixed 
up with those of the digestive gland. The vas deferens is fairly stout 
and thrown into about thirteen coils, the lower of which 
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are stouter. In Pomatias the vas deferens is of uniform width 
throughout, except under the glandular vesicle where it pre- 
sents a prominent attenuation. In Cyclotopsis, on the other hand, 



Text Fig. 3. — Male reproductive system ; g.v. prostate (glandular vesicle) ; 
pe. penis ; u.d. vas deferens ; v.e. vas eferens. 


the vas deferens becomes thicker as it approaches the glandular vesicle. 
The glandular vesicle or prostate is pyriform in shape, with its narrower 
end directed forwards. It is more elongate than in Pomatias. The 
penis arises from the floor of the mantle cavity. It is about 6 mm. 
long, sickle-shaped and resembles that of the Hydrobiidae without a 
diverticulum or appendage. The lower part of the vas deferens is 
coiled and about 2 mm. long. 

The nervous system is similar to that of Pomatias. The cerebral 
ganglia are irregularly oval, slightly concave on the outside. The cere- 
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bral commissure is situated at a distance of 3 mm. from the oral 
aperture. The superior border is directed outwards and forwards. The 
optic nerve is a slender one arising from just behind the external con- 
cave region of the cerebral ganglion. The tentacular nerve is the 
stoutest of the cerebral nerves. It arises slightly posterior to the other 



Text Fig. 4. — Female reproductive system, o.d. oviduct; ut. uterus; vag. vagina. 

nerves from the dorsal part of the cerebral ganglion. As it enters the 
tentacle it presents a small yellowish swelling, and then proceeds to 
the tip of the tentacle where it enlarges into the tentacular ganglion. 

The superior border gives rise to the chief cerebral nerves. Nerve 
No. 1, which may be termed the proboscidian nerve, is very superficial 
and runs to the anterior part of the snout where it gives off three main 
slender twigs. 

Nerve No. 2 arises to the outside of the proboscidian nerve from 
the anterior border of the superior lobe, and bending down over the 
lateral surface of the buccal bulb, proceeds forwards to the lateral parts 
of the snout. Nerve No. 3 arises to the outside of Nerve No. 2. Passing 
downwards, it crosses No. 2 and supplies the lateral parts. The fourth 
nerve, soon after its origin, divides into two portions, the inner of which 
constitutes the buccal nerve. It proceeds forwards at first under the 
protractors of the buccal mass, and then turning backwards, passes 
under the superficial muscles of the buccal mass and enlarges on its 
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dorsal surface into the buccal ganglion. The buccal ganglia which are 
elliptic in shape are situated just under the origin of the oesophagus. 
They are connected by a long commissure. Two nerves arise from each 
buccal ganglion and the commissure itself gives off a fine nerve on each 
side. The nerve to the statocyst arises to the inside of the optic nerve. 

The right pleural ganglion is oval in outline, and approximated to 
the cerebral ganglion. The left pleural ganglion is separated from the 
cerebral ganglion by a rather long cerebro-pleural cord. It is some- 
what triangular in outline. The left pleuro-pedal is thicker than th^ 
cerebro-pedal and gives rise to a slender pallial nerve which divides 
into two immediately after its origin. The left pleural gives rise to a 
fairly stout pallial nerve. The sub-intestinal is slightly longer than 
the supra-intestinal. The visceral loop resembles that of Pomatias. 
Each pedal ganglion gives off five posterior nerves more or less of 
equal thickness, and three lateral nerves arising rather ventrally. The 
pleuro-pedal connective, close to the pedal ganglion gives off a short 
lateral nerve. The part of the ganglion from which the posterior 
nerves arise is marked off by a constriction from the remaining por- 
tion. The statocysts are as in Pomatias. 

My best thanks are due to Dr. Baini Prashad for the verification 
of the species and for sending me some of the references. 
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Nature Poetry in Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa 

By 

A. C. SUBRAMANYAM, 

(Annamalai University) 

(Continued irom page 29, VoL IV, No. 1,) 

The moon too in her various aspects, as she appears in legend, 
myth, astronomy and popular belief, serves as a very fruitful subject 
for poetic comparison. The imagery of the moon has been almost 
worked to death by later poetasters and rhetoricians ; but if we exa- 
mine carefully K^idasa’s words we are almost always sure to find that 
the well-known symbolism is used in a new and in a startlingly sug- 
gestive manner. In the very first canto of the great epic, describing 
the birth of Dilipa, the most eminent among kings, the poet says: ^ In 
the pure race of Manu was born one who was purer still as the moon 
arose from the milky ocean. Whiteness is implied here as the symbol 
of purity. When the moon rises of an evening in the clear tropical sky 
the dark blue waters of the ocean suddenly put on brighter colours and 
the floor of the sea seems to be broken up into sheets and fragments of 
purest gold. But here and there the darkness still persists; suppose 
the sea was one of milk as legend says; even these streaks of sombre 
hue will disappear. The moon rains down gold and the ocean of milk 
is more resplendent than ever. The beauty of the moon is increased by 
the milky ocean and the ocean in its turn is excited to greater charm 
by the moon. The royal dynasty of Manu was adorned and graced by 
Dilipa as the ocean of milk by the moon. What a far cry from saying 
that the king resembled the moon in splendour ! Dilipa and Sudak- 
shina'^ seemed to possess an indescribable charm as they travelled in 
brilliant dress towards Vasishta’s hermitage — a charm like that of an 
April moon freed from mists (literally: like that of the moon and 
Chitra at conjunction when freed from mists.) In the month of 
Chaitra (March — April) the conjunction of the moon and the constel- 
lation Chitra occurs on the full moon day; the moon’s rays are pecu- 
liarly bright in this month and it is considered auspicious to worship 
him on the full moon day. The appearance of the royal pair glad- 


1. R. I, 12. 


2. R. I, 46. 
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dened the hearts of their subjects; it was such unmixed joy as that of 
the moon in April. 

Astronomy and mythology are transformed into poetry when the 
lion compares the Dhenu who had fallen into his power to the 
moon who enters the ecliptic of the earth. ‘ This feast of blood after 
my fast is enough to satisfy me who am hungry just like the nectar of 
the moon is to the enemy of the Gods.’^ The demon Rahu greedily 
laps up the nectar oozing out from the moon as the lion licks up the 
blood dripping down from the cow. Rahu thirsts for the nectar as 
the lion is ravening for blood after its enforced fast. This simile is 
often cited to prove the exact astronomical knowledge of Kalidasa 
since ‘Rahu and Ketu are the points of intersection of the moon’s orbit 
and the ecliptic of the earth.’ As Rahu is fixed to a particular spot and 
the moon travels up to his area so is the lion fixed to the mountain cave 
and the cow goes up to him. In spite, however, of this exactitude this 
jsimile has features more appealing than these. The emotion that is 
aimed at is sympathy for the cow in its apparent fear of the lion. This 
simile serves to bring out the dark and threatening aspect of the lion 
and the pleasing and beautiful appearance of the cow and the very 
arresting contrast that they presented. The Dhenu on whom the lion 
had sprung was like the moon in partial eclipse. King Dilipa^^ an- 
nounced the happy news of the success of his quest to his guru, with a 
countenance beaming like the full shining moon, and when he told the 
same to his wife it seemed to be a work of supererogation — his joy was 
so apparent in his face. 

On his return from the hermitage the king’s subjects” began to 
drink him in with their eyes as they would the newly risen lord of the 
vegetable world (i.e., the moon) . Like the moon in the beginning of 
the bright fortnight the king too was very much reduced as a result of 
his vow for the birth of a son. According to Vedic myth the moon is 
not only the Lord of the Soma but he is himself made up of sweet 
nectar and the gods in turn drink him up till his form becomes imper- 
ceptible; then, gradually but surely, he regains his brightness and his 
form till he becomes full ; when the process starts once again. The 
moon is in a scarcely perceptible form on the days immediately after 
the new moon ; but still eager crowds await to see him ; so eagerly do 
the people await the appearance of the King. Queen Sudakshina® bore 
the foetus within her for the prosperity of the royal race as the heavens 
held the luminary sprung from the eyes of Atri or as the Ganges sus- 
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tained the mighty seed of Siva thrown off by Agni. Raghu in embrio 
was like the moon, the tears of Atri, and like the foetus of the God of 
War held by the Ganges. Describing the conception of the illustrious 
hero of his grand epic the poet wishes to suggest the lovable and the 
heroic qualities of Raghu. 

The signs of pregnancy"^ which Queen Sudakshina bore were 
pleasing to the eyes of her gentlewomen in waiting as fresh moonlight. 
To the messenger® who announced the glad tidings of the birth of a 
son King Dilipa could not present only the insignia of his royal autho- 
rity — his umbrella white as moonlight and his two chauris : everything 
else he was ready to present.Under the fostering care of his father® who 
possessed all forms of wealth he grew up from day to day with growing 
limbs as the young moon increases in size by the infusion of the sun’s 
rays. The princesses^® who married Raghu resembled the daughters 
of Daksha — the twenty-seven constellations — who were married to the 
moon. Then ^Uhe eyes of men were equally delighted by the King’s 
sweet countenance and by the autumn moon whose rays were bright. 
Rightly ’^indeed does the suzerain display a destitution born of sacri- 
fice ; the waning of the digits of the moon which are drunk in regular 
order by the gods is more to be praised than his increase in size. Judg- 
ing the destitution of the king from the earthen pot employed by him 
the learned Kautsa says he wishes not to ask the king for the money. 
But Kautsa, despite his learning, was counting without his host ; the 
generous Raghu was resolved that no suppliant should depart from his 
door without his wishes being met. Describing Raghu,’® the uncontest- 
ed lord of the world, the poet says that the king was charming as the 
moon; but he was superior even to the moon in that he was stainless 
and an undisputed master of the World. He suggests that in spite of 
his lack of gold the king’s face was joyous as ever and showed that 
there were inexhaustible treasures in his generous valour. Aja’^ who 
sipped the waters of the Narmada and received initiation into the 
mantra governing the holy missile from the gandharva, Priyamvada, is 
called nrsdma, the best of men. The epithet however implies a com- 
parison between the moon and Aja. The moon, soma, is the celebrated 
disciple of the wise teacher of the gods, Brihaspati. Though he was 
the wisest of men it is no disparagement of his wisdom if he was initiat- 
ed by a supherhuman being. On the approach of Aja to the capital the 
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King of Vidarbha^'^ was overjoyed and went forth — as the ocean with 
upheaving waves does towards the moon — to receive him who had 
halted outside the city. Describing the King of Magadha to the prin- 
cess Indumati, Sunanda,^® her lady-in-waiting, says that the earth can 
be said to be under good rule only because of that king; the sky is 
crowded with constellations, stars and planets, yet the night is lit up 
only by the moon. The same lady pointed out to the princess the 
handsome King of Ujjain^^ as the people point out the newly visible 
moon. Though the King of was very handsome he did not 

please her; the moon is not agreeable to the day lotus though he 1 
complete in all his digits and free from overhanging clouds. At home^^ 
the splendour of the King of Surasena was pleasing like moonlight; but 
it was insufferable in the houses of his foes. As they drew near the 
King of Kalinga, Sunanda'^*^ described his prowess and lineage to the 
young princess whose face was channing like the full moon. The 
encomiums of the Pandya King-^ did not touch the heart of the prin- 
cess; the ray of the moon enters not the lotus when it is closed after 
sunset. Noticing that the attention of Indumati^^ who was charming 
as moonlight was fixed on Aja, the attendant described in detail the 
prowess of the Ikshvaku race. The epithet induprahhdm suggests 
that Indumati being so pleasing no one can be indifferent to her and 
that the princess has come to the end of her quest having found her 
prince charming. Pleased at the union of Aja and Indumati^^ the citi- 
zens spoke with one voice that there was the moonlight reunited to 
the moon who was freed from clouds and the Ganges had descended to 
the ocean who was so suited to her. Clad in silk-* the prince was led 
near the bride by the respectful attendants of the harem just as the 
water of the ocean with its distinct lines of foam is carried to the shore 
by the rays of the young moon. For three nights the King of Vidar- 
bha^® travelled with Aja and then parted as the moon recedes from the 
sun at the end of the conjunction. The prince’s warriors^® who came 
back on recognising the sound of his conch-shell, beheld him in the 
midst of his slumbering foes like the shining image of the moon in the 
midst of closed lotuses. On contact^^ with the heavenly flowers Indu- 
mati expired as does the moonlight when Rahu removes the moon. 
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With the queen’s body^® on his lap the king who was pale by his swoon- 
ing looked like the moon with the dim outline of a deer at early mom. 
King Aja marvels that he is alive even though his wife was gone to the 
land from whose bourne no traveller returns; the night returns back to 
the moon and the Cakora to her mate. Without Indumati the king was 
like the moon in day time ; with her he was bright and joyous, with- 
out her he was pale and little better than dead. “ Your desertion^® 
of me is certainly cruel ” says the king to his dead wife. Here am I 
entirely devoted to you ; here are your companions who share in all 
your griefs and joys ; here is your son handsome and promising like 
the first digit of the moon.” 

In Canto IX the poet refers to the wine®® adorned by the reflection 
of the moon and to the splendour of Dasaratha®^ which was like that of 
the fire and of the moon. The epithet sorna meaning one from whom 
nectar oozes is designed to bring out the beneficent activities of this 
powerful king. Dividing®- his form into various parts the Lord him- 
self though one reposed in the wombs of Dasaratha’s wives as the re- 
flection of the moon in clear waters. Tliis image brings out most beau- 
tifully the idea of the immanence of the one God. Rama and Laksh- 
mana®® as well as Bharata and Satrughna were always united as two 
pairs; as are wind and fire, moon and ocean. Sita®"^ laughed at Surpa- 
nakha when she was rejected by Rama and Lakshmana; though she had 
assumed temporary calmness this laughter cast Surpanakha into an agita- 
tion; so does the rising of the moon agitate the waters of the sea which 
is smooth when there is no wind. Recounting®'^ the greatness of ocean 
Rama tells his spouse that the gladdening flame, i.e. the moon, was 
brought forth by him. On his aerial®® journey from Lanka to Ayodhya 
Rama sees the lake Panchdpsara of the sage Satakarna — a lake girt with 
woods — and says that it looks in the distance like the orb of the moon 
slightly seen from behind the clouds. On the aerial car®"^ decorated 
with fluttering flags Rama took his seat with his two younger brothers 
as the beautiful moon in conjunction with Budha and Brihaspati takes 
his seat at night on a mass of clouds graced with tremulous flashes of 
lightning. Bharata®® saluted the joyous Sita who had been rescued by 
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Rama from the clutches of Ravana as the earth is rescued from the flood 
by the Lord of the Worlds, as the light of the moon is liberated from the 
clouds by the end of the rainy season. Addressing his brothers regard- 
ing the banishment of Sita, Rama^® says : I know she is innocent ; but 
mighty is the censure of the public; the masses consider the shadow of 
the earth on the moon as a stain on her. The sage Valmiki"*^ gave the 
grief-stricken Sita to the charge of the female ascetics; it was like 
Darsa (the new moon) consigning to the herbs the last digit of the 
moon whose essencr had been quite finished up by the Pitris. Head- 
ing the news of Sita’s lamentation Rama^^ who had banished his spou. e 
from his palace but not from his heart instantly became bedewed with 
tears like the moon of Pausha shedding drops of cold water. As the 
autumn^- is met by the glorious moon so was Rama met by the power- 
fult Agastya who showed himself in his path. In the deserted city of 
Ayodhya the rays^^ of the moon though clear like the strings of pearl did 
not shine bright at night on the dilapidated and grass-grown palaces. 
Kusa^"^ who had a pure white circular umbrella led the armies to- 
wards the land of the residence of his ancestors; their rush resembled 
the sea waters drawn on by the rising moon with her disc as clean as 
the royal white umbrella. Describing the ladies'^-’ of the king’s harem 
the poet compares the colour of their dresses to moonlight and their 
girdle ornaments to stars. Kumud^^ati^^^ followed Kusa to the other 
world as the moonlight follows the moon. When Atithi became king'^'^ 
he looked like the moon which had suddenly changed from a streak 
to the full orb. He rapidly grew^® in power like the moon and the 
ocean but did not decline like them. The rays of the moon'^^ do not 
penetrate the day lotus; but even his enemies acknowledged King 
Atithi’s virtues. Hiranyanabha'"^ got a son named Kausalya who was 
like a second moon, a veritable feast to the eyes. Sudarsana son of 
Dhruvasandhi^^ was handsome like the moon after Darsa. The family 
of Raghu^- with this young king was comparable to the sky having 
the young moon in it, or to a wood having a single lion in it or to 
water having a solitary unblossomed lotus. A disease began to wea- 
ken Agnivarna^^ like the curse of Daksha consuming the moon. 
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While the king®'* was wasting away with consumption his family ap- 
peared like the sky with the moon in her last digit. 

Kalidasa’s description of the ocean in Canto. XIII is one of the 
best known purple patches in the poem. Returning to Ayodhya after 
the destruction of Havana, Rama seated in his aerial car points out 
to Sita the wonders of the lands over which they were flying and pre- 
ludes it with a description of the ocean — the store house of unnumber- 
ed jewels. ‘‘ O Vaidehi, look at this foamy world of waters divided 
from the Malaya mountain by my extensive bridge; thus is it like the 
clear summer sky glittering with stars divided by the Milky Way. 
The story goes that this was made by our ancestors, the sons of Sagara, 
in their search for the Sacrificial horse drawn into the nether-world 
by the sage Kapila. By this are the sun’s rays impregnated with 
water (to be converted into rain); here do treasures gain an increase; 
this holds the fire whose fuel is water; this gave birth to the joy giving 
orb (i.e., the moon) . None can define the nature or size of the ocean 
any more than those of the Lord of the Universe; infinite are its phases 
and incalculable its might which covers the ten quarters. Having 
destroyed the worlds at the end of each quarternian of a yuga 
Purusha reposes on this and practises Yoga-nidra while He is praised 
by the first Creator who is seated on the lotus sprung from his navel. 
The ocean gave shelter to many a mountain who sought refuge in it 
fleeing from Indra who was intent on cutting off their wings; so does 
a just and neutral sovereign shelter kings who are harrassed by 
enemies. When the earth was lifted from the nether world — ^married 
— by the Primeval Being the clear waters of the ocean which had in- 
creased by the deluge served her as a temporary veil. Thousands of 
rivers empty their waters in the ocean and their mouths in turn re- 
ceive the waves of the sea; thus the ocean seems to sport with his 
river-wives, kissing and being kissed. Here the whales open their 
mouths into which the waves and the fishes enter and close them 
shooting out high jets of water. Suddenly the sea-elephants rise to 
the surface cutting through the foam which looks like Chauries near 
their ears. Serpents that have stretched themselves on the shore 
could be distinguished from the waves only by the jewels on their 
hoods, which shine bright in the rays of the sun; conches tumble on 
the coral reeves. The dark cloud seems to touch the very waves and 
when it whirls round in the strong breeze it seems as though the 
ocean is being churned a second time. This long streak of coast line 
dark with the forests of palms resembles the iron band on a wheel or 
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a streak of rust on a sharp edge. The sea breeze wafts to us the 
fragrance of the Ketaka flowers and the coast is scattered with pearls 
and covered with areca-palms bending under loads of fruits. The 
earth with its forests and trees seems as it were to spring out of the 
sea. So fast have we travelled.” 

In this description Kalidasa has brought out the might and gran- 
deur of the ocean. He has exploited fully its classical and mythologi- 
cal associations. The ocean existed even before the world began: 
though the Solar race of kings claim that it is the handiwork of theii 
ancestors. He refers to the churning of the ocean and the myth of 
the birth of the moon. Many mountains and volcanoes lie submerg- 
ed under the waves. The ocean abounds in whales and sea-horses, 
conches and corals. Perhaps all this could be written by one who 
never saw the sea. The serpents recognisable by their shining crest 
jewels is pure fancy; but the description of the whale blowing and of 
the sea-horse rising amidst the foam can be described only by one 
who has seen them. The dark cloud bending towards the waves and 
the long streak of dark littoral looking like rust on a knife-blade 
must have been noted by one who was far out in the sea. The com- 
parison of the ocean to the star-spangled sky and to the Infinite and 
Almighty Being are in his best vein. However the scattered and 
stray references to the ocean and intuitive touches which bring out its 
beauty reveal more the attitude of the poet than this set description. 

In the very opening lines of the poem Kalidasa refers to the vir- 
tues of the Solar race^^ which are infinite as ocean. King Dilipa^'^ 
inspired love and respect in his subjects by his kingly qualities; as 
does the ocean with its treasures and sea animals. The King^^ ruled 
over the earth as if it were a single city with the ocean for its moat. 
He protected the sage’s oow^® as if it were the earth itself in the form 
of a cow with the four oceans as its teats. While describing the ex- 
pectant Queen Sudakshina®® the poet describes the ocean as a rai- 
ment of the earth and he refers in more than one place to the magnifi- 
cence and sublime beauty of the ocean when the moon rises.®^ By a 
right understanding of the alphabet®- Raghu entered the ocean of 
words as through a stream. Raghu®® cut off the bowstring of Indra 
which was booming like the ocean lashed into fury by a crescent 
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shaped arrow. The matrons®^ of the city covered him with fried 
grain as the milky ocean covered the Eternal one with the sprays 
tossed up by the Mandara mountain.” While describing the conquest 
of the Pandya princes by Raghu®® the poet refers to the pearls that 
were to be found in the ocean near the mouth of the Tamraparni. 
Raghu’s army that invaded Kerala is compared to the western ocean.®® 
The King of Kalinga is described as the lord of the ocean®^ whose 
waves which could be seen from his palace windows woke him from 
sleep every day with their deep roar and thus rendered the morning 
trumpets unnecessary. Kalidasa refers more than once to the story of 
the ocean being drunk up by Agastya®® and its being scattered with 
jewels: to the southern quarter the ocean serves as a girdle set with 
jewels. Aja,®® the matchless and dauntless prince, repelled the 
enemy’s host as the powerful boar dashed back the waters of the ocean 
overflowing their bounds at the time of the deluge. The king"^® was in- 
different towards none of his subjects; the ocean never repulses the 
hundreds of rivers that go to join it. When Trinabindu’s'^^ penance 
was interrupted his mental calmness was overthrown by the deluge 
wave of wrath. To the victorious Dasaratha*^^ the oceans thundering 
like the clouds served as kettle-drums to proclaim his success. The 
daughters of the Kings of Kosala,*^® Kekaya and Magadha gained 
Dasaratha for their husband as the rivers gain the ocean. The king^^ 
bearing the sage’s curse in his heart resembled the ocean with sub- 
merged volcanoes. Awaiting a direct cause for progeny the king"^® 
remained childless for long; before it was churned the ocean showed 
not its capacity to produce jewels. “Countless^® are the treasures of the 
deep; innumerable the rays of the sun; so are thy deeds which transcend 
all words of praise,” say the gods to Vishnu and complain that even 
though final destruction has not yet come the ocean in the form of the 
Rakshasas had overflowed its shore. Then Vishnu drowning with his 
vocie the sound of the ocean spoke and his words echoed in the hollows 
of the mountains near by. As Indra"^"^ received the nectar born of ocean 
so the king received the food presented by that divine Being. 
Dasaratha’s'^® four sons delighted their father with their virtues as did 
the extensive oceans, the abodes of jewels, please the lord of the world 
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with their treasures. Parasurama'^® tells Rama : If you are not de- 
feated, my prowess which has destroyed Rakshasas is of no avail ; the 
p>ower of the fire is seen in that he blazes even in the ocean as in dry 
grass. Having renounced Sita®® the king enjoyed the earth alone 
which had for its girdle the depository of jewels (i.e., the ocean). 
Though King Atiihi®^ had grown more powerful he never followed a 
wrong path; even when the waters of the ocean increase they go up 
only by the rivers. By going to the king®^ poor but righteous men 
ceased to be suppliants but became donors ; so do the suppliant clouds 
become capable of giving water to others by resorting to the ocean. 

As in Greek poetry the centre of interest in Kalidasa’s poetry is 
man and his doings. He does not resort to nature as an escape 
from the madding crowd’s ignoble sway. He does not try to read mes- 
sage or meaning in her. In fact he does not see any rigid line divid- 
ing man from nature. Man too is part of nature. So he describes 
man with similes taken from stories and observations of plant and ani- 
mal life and invests with human personality rivers, mountains and 
animals. There is God’s own plenty in India of animals, trees and 
plants ; and there is an equal wealth of them in Kalidasa’s magnum 
opus, 

Dillpa®^ looked like the embodiment of martial valour: his chest 
was broad, his shoulders like those of a bull, his arms long and his 
stature tall like the Shala tree. Before entering the forest King 
Dilipa®'^ had laid aside the insignia of royally; yet from his peculiar 
lustre his royal position could be inferred; thus he resembled a majestic 
elephant inwardly in rut but not showing lines of ichor on its head. Like 
a creeper®^ putting forth fresh and charming shoots after the fall of old 
leaves Queen Sudakshina shone with developing limbs after she pass- 
ed through the early troubles of pregnancy. In more than one place 
the Chakravaka^^ (the brahminy duck) serves the poet as an emblem 
of constant love. In the course of his victorious career Raghu®"^ up- 
rooted the chieftains of Bengal and again restored them to their places 
and they bent down before him bearing rich presents ; so does the 
Kalama (paddy) when transplanted yield more, its stalks drooping 
under the weight of grain. He fought a fierce battle with the western 
chieftains and covered®® the earth with their bearded heads as if they 
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were so many honey combs covered with bees. The beautiful image 
of the Chataka^^ (pied crested cuckoo) begging the cloud for water is 
referred to time and again by Kalidasa. Prince Aja^® ascended the seat 
indicated to him by his host, by a flight of steps as a lion-cub leaps up a 
mountain peak by means of the jutting ledges of rock. The eyes of 
Indumati®^ are beautiful as those of the Cakora (Chukar) while the 
glances of Sita®^ are quick like those of the deer. When Rama’s bro- 
ther^^ departed from her sight with the words, 'Bet it so,* in her great 
grief, Sita cried out aloud like a frightened osprey. Clad in yellow 
and with eyes fixed on her feet the chaste Sita®^ entered once again 
the presence of Rama and the people averting their eyes from her 
stood with bowed heads like paddy blades in grain. Coming up to 
Raghu®^ who was faultless in every limb Indumati desisted from fur- 
ther advance; a row of bees never wishes to proceed further after 
reaching a mango tree in full bloom. Describing the city dames®® who 
crowded the windows to see the bridal procession the poet compares 
their faces with their swimming eyes to lotuses over which bees hover. 
Kalidasa describes with great zest the appearance and activities of the 
sage’s cow and the lion in the Himalayan cave; he takes every oppor- 
tunity to drag in a reference to the elephant and he gives a very fine 
description of the wild elephant®^ which attacked Aja’s camp on the 
Narmada: "Suddenly a wild elephant emerged from the river. Clusters 
of bees hovering above the water had already indicated his presence. 
All the ichor had been washed away from his broad cheeks. He still 
bore marks on his tusks of his sports in the Rikshavat mountain: his 
tusks were indented by stones and bore blue mineral stains. He came 
forward rapidly making a huge noise with his protruded proboscis. As 
he advanced through the water water-plants garlanded his huge chest 
and the waters seemed to run to the bank before him. On seeing the 
tame elephants the ichor began to flow once again from his head and 
excited by its powerful odour the elephants in Aja’s army broke their 
bonds and fled. In an instant he threw the camp into unutterable con- 
fusion.” 


Such sympathy and understanding had Kalidasa of the animate 
and inanimate world around him. In short so deep is his sympathy 
and so wide his understanding that the distinctions between the senti- 
ent and non-sentient world seems to vanish. As man can be in tune 
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with nature so nature too understands and shares in human feelings 
and emotions. When King Aja®® lamented the sudden demise of his 
beloved queen, Indumati, the trees themselves who witnessed his 
sorrow wept with him. By means of the branches whose foliage 
had been bent down, the compassionate creepers pointed out to Rama 
the path by which Sita had been carried away by the demon. When 
the banished Sita^^’^ wept aloud there was great sorrow in the forest: 
the peacocks gave up their dancing, trees cast their flowers and the 
deer dropped down -he half-chewed grass. All nature seemed to sor- 
row with Sita. Tu save interruption^®^ to Valmiki’s penance, without 
entering, Satrughna passed by the sage’s hermitage where the deer 
were motionless, enraptured by the songs of Sita’s sons. 

Thus we see that Kalidasa’s approach to nature is marked by deep 
poetic feeling. His arresting sense of colour presents before our eyes 
indelible pictures of great natural beauty. Often nature serves the 
poet as a picturesque back ground for great and glorious deeds. He 
conveys to us not merely visual, but also auditory, olfactory and tactile 
impressions. In his treatment of nature the poet uses to the utmost 
the legends, myths and popular beliefs of his age and thus secures a 
very high degree of suggestiveness. He does not disdain to utilize even 
the poetic traditions of his time though these cannot stand the test of 
rigorous scrutiny. Kalidasa uses nature to illustrate human life; and 
abstractions themselves become warm and living when lit by his 
wonderful nature similes. This great poet of our land presents to us 
innumerable sketches of the wide and varied natural life in our hills 
and dales. In short he is so deeply steeped in the nature that surround- 
ed him that he realises the oneness of man with nature. One cannot 
read many lines of Raghuvamsa without seeing the brilliance of the 
Indian sun and the soft and pleasing radiance of the moon, without 
feeling the cool and gentle mountain breezes laden with the scents of 
wild trees and flowers, without hearing the notes of the Sarasa, the 
osprey or the Koil or without being charmed with the beauty of the 
lotus or the peacock. Nothing can convey to us more vividly the beau- 
ty of our countryside, the calm grandeur of our forests, the majesty of 
our rivers or the sublimity of the ocean that laps our shores than the 
poetry of Kalidasa, a magic speculum which reveals the touch of beauty 
even in the lowly grass that grows under our feet. 
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iLirdQdQsaem®^ ^ek pi Qppen^/Stu seSIQetJ€dfru7Ll.i^^ QeuptunQL^eareijiji^ mp 
Q(0mpi Qs^dffisQLDeareijiii QsakQ^^irsk* ^0eo^ Qpear^eariu^eo ^eodsemih 
wiLQdi ek^rSu Quuj/t er^Q^LD mL,puQup/£leo^\ LSear^earuj^/b QuujirwLiQih 
^e^dseoarLD er jpekjib eS&rd&uuLLL^eo^ , ^uui^ fii/zrcrr/r ^eodsemih 

m^fSiiu Qpp0pfiirp^€\) p^LD eSerrdm S^earuu^ Qeucdn seSluSlear Q&jpiu/rQu, 
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pu&r^ ^^prr i^(sx>s^<s ss gSI ^(^sj'ODSp^n ( 0 ,*®’* 131) GT<ssr<SijuD sk^fSlu^ iSesreiTr 
^<5sr g)0a/SKdJ ^■GOd^B^em p(o5i^ QpoDpQ lu ^<oS)uS'^uufTLLQi—rrQ^^ (0,^* 132) 

^(oorQ p^^ ( 0 v'^* 138) (oKosr (aij ld ^ (SjdotfT lu ^Gsr(^Gsr LjpS^ 

(StJ)S=GtOUJ iQil<fm(omSLb ^([^QufT(^ GT<oSr (©,^* 139) GTGSr 

eyLD. ^^^(i^QunSliij pGi^siLiii) @0a7<ao-$^^/r0zi)’’ (0^* 147) ^•Osuds'-is ^q^Quit(^ 

^LJdQuIT pjrfdJSih (ST GUT (0,5®* 148) <ST GST (Sij IM j ^ Gli <SXj lLu ^ <S Gff! SffFI 6i) d <5S GSST p €0) 

QpGsypQiu ^’•GUGmsm <^LD prrQGur^^ (©, 5 ®* 140) piTGi9asr (^S) Qsrrd^ss ^0 

QurT(^ *= 1^0 G)zz)*s^u’’ (©V®- 149) ^jLhQuTT pJTlksLh'^^ (©,5®* 151) ^^<ST p Qsifd 
* (©, 5 ®'* 1^2) (STGUTGiiLh Sirdi/ i9(oU) puufT sd Q&^oiiG^I m Qpsu) puSld) perSlirfrdp ss^pSlu 
Qurrdp ^P.rfliuiT^ sGSlOsuGmufTLlQ j§)Q^(QiGiDsp pirOlLDsdru^ pu)^ a^ppfTuSlGifr 

^p'BGtTTLOLLQLD G^ &r d S TT LDG\) ^GUi if <S fTST <oU) IT ^d JP^m .if GtD SV LU fT fT » 

^dop<oUT fSl iLju)^ 'SiTGij LD Qufrd(^L£i. . , . , .Qeuemurr ^iueo/TGor QsiJefflLJUL-p 
Q^TTGOT pjLD^^ (ofGku^&) pfTLI) <^pULD ^e\)d<3>GmLh <SJpp(^ GTGUrp Q^erflujd 
§^lh^ ^^QprTGUl pjLD^^ GTGSTU p p(^ <oT(l£SUlTLU ^d}6V^ (LfpGuB'^eVGS^LU LDQDpp^LD 

LDUJii)<35GU)Si>ujrriT, ^dSGurp S^^vuSlev Qpn gut p/w gtgutu^ Quit ( r^GmQpu^ijjmL&) 
l 9 r6lG)prr(^ Q<sprrsv^ PI<SiJir<sSI /9pu^ Qpppth, ^go^qjQluu^lI) p/Gor/dluy ^^uiriB'^ 

GlJGtDsQuJ Q<SfTds^sdSGS!QuJGUr-^GUrGlSl€\)q6\)iolllT pJGLIGUr pGDpdpGUrQjT GTGOrU^ 
p6uffd(^^i^irQLnGuflGjr fiuir(^(srFlGur^(6l i^'g^ psilpp/dy* ^QsrrdGTsd sgSIuuitgu^ uirS'26v 
GugidsQuj ^ GTGuru^rr&J QpGiflujuuQsii^ gt^gii lAIgo'Sgv, tSlp unsiJGUissGfr g^gu 
Qgittggt pp(^il) pGuf! ^dpGuflQuu ^GOdiSssmTUD <3?L.n5l GSl&rdSlGur ^^ifJujiT FPsmQd Osud 

^sdssS) GUGmsd(^LDLL®LD ^evdsGsurLD ^(^Q})LDd(^d <sfrirGmu:i srrGmL^eo 

^)^dsGmid> <ST ^ Gxj i£l GUT ^ GUfTGfTfT Qsirds^sd GBGSlQiUGffr uQuLU(^Lh^ QpGarGor 
^p QuLuQirn GOT pjuSguf rSI Gurr&TiT ^GddsGtmQpidi GPi^fidlGorQiTGsrd Qairsm Q, ^^l/flujiT 
OpeoTGor^p <5f>^(7i^LjQuiu/T ^^QeuGmsGSIuufr^^ (STGureijU)^ iSlGurGsr^p Q srrds^sdseSId 
0<®«9nu-0/» ^GodsGmLh ^^urreSI^ S’Bgosugids^^ gtgutgiiu) ^Gij)ir<GfrinTs&r <^jp/su^d) 

Qu ppp(^l^ ^^UUUH GT^^On' ? Qld^UD ^^U/tS'^GVSVQDS^^ €T^d Q^fTL^IT GTUUfr^GBr 

GTdlB^ GTGUrUGtDp gSI 6F piDIT d <35 TT LOGO iBpU^LD QpGtfiQeH. t^sQsiJ^ Q ^TT GXfT gfJtJi 

GT^(^Q&^rTG0§p}LDy urrS^GOQJGtDS <oT^(^ Qs^lT pQ(Tj^ L-(r^Lh Qp tp^sSl CBT fiS ^ pGufl^ 
^Gof) S^pi Qufr0&r (^Gor piGij^l^Li)^ ^Gtosu ^GffrGa>p QtuTTGBrpf ^GBr^SI^ /gQpeud 
a€m(S)) FPGmQd (^p^irih ^srsmi-^ fSt ^GsrQpujfrs gtgvco/t ^L^a’BGfru^ih ^^Gosr/d^ 
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QlB/rsQ«ifr^ Qufr0IB^)uj Qu/T 0(^L£) ^0IB^UU ^eVdS&JSTQpih LDfT€m<^^/DfB^ s/T(emu 
u(S)LD> ^ev/t<otD/r)^ O uu^uLf^ (ip<^<sar ^ p ^eossewru) ^^(StDioiB^ 

Qpiretsrpifw urrS'Sev ev<suisQuu Qsrr^s=sd seSiuumh (sreisru^ ^ QupuuQih, 

ereorQ^, Qpp&p^rSluu s6SlQQj(smufrLLu^6odsesirrd (^p^jTQpih. ^)dQ,ssrrd<sPsd 

acSl u9evdsesord (^p^iTQpLDy ^pe^iSlesr ^p^seSl uSlGOdsi'md (^p^irQpLDir s i9i jrQeo 
fB&srg^^ ^&rf^uj(T(ipp(sS!^ <s<o^Qppd} ■QpfT(^^d^ d3?^/6i in 

(BiTe^(^is) zz)'Ssv)(5i9(S<ir/ry Qpi^iB^ ^(oiy)L—Qeii ^evdsimru:) ^osiU-ind <s rr <cm Q n , 

r:^<5t^SUJfT€i) ^Ihl' ^ 90 (^^^ITLDfTLU f^l /D U ^ Q <>E fT im Q 

Qufrd(^Lh ^j(SU)L-uSleo)L- uS)<sa)n-ih ^ud, ^^(^^irQdQ iLfw ^p'^ijQup^ih 
QiStJemurr ^ineorrein' Q<SLi<srf}uuL—^Qprr(5arpjL£)U[Tft'i'^2&i)iSu<S5^3(din(c^a>fTd£Fisd<s<s^Qin<ot5T 
^e\) f£lL^6\)sniT eSIisfrdQp Qpefflpprrfj^^ (SKcdr p Q&^LhQuir c[^&r <[Bii>-mQ^ iDq^mspr£lp 
Qp(r^&r<otDeuLJuQp ^LU6)9(oiDUjL-fLD ^i‘ood jsicmru uiuQi^Q Ql urr (^icm nQpuD 
p Qy p IT LD < 

Qpn €\) . OufTQ^m : — 

^'X^pSsmuSltu^ (^p 52 . 

**(y)ssidssriu /sJsir.^Lo (y^ssTssr ^ ibQ<ssssi u-" 

^^(^p^irp^ P(^ iBdQ^frdQecfliuiT pQ^un Qurr(r^(ofrfTSu ^: — ^inpea^su 
Lj€scTfrd 9 ld(^ (tpeoT Ss^ihp n lLQ 114 ih ^uuQpih Qprflp^LD Qpp^ih <stm p 0^uLy 
/F/r 037-04/) TB pSTTLDppi)d(^ ^ QST UU <off) LLUJ TT ^ m(l^pG^<ohr Qpp^fSllU ^ puLjfoOL—d 
eoisdQ^iniT p p(^{Bin (sreur^ ^^euir ^^rfltnir^ g)63f/p ^P^ ^ ^d9\ 

^irdQeoflujiT <3?x-^ih & 6 O ^(sa)sruu(^^<3S(^Lh Fr-&sm(Sld ssiie'fffidap pdsGsr: 

^(otDSu LUfreiJioST '’S(Sir^aj<o^ p^^pjuo <oS).3sdS)'’dofr & puL3<obr(oU)LLiiS\^ ^ (Lp€m gst p p(^rf}uj 
eieurd & puQuuj p pn it , <sm eS! uj§^&r " fppp Q Q^p^liLiuo jsrremu ’ 

€T€Srp^ Qpp€\)fTiB ^ IB fB IT <obr (^ih <ST^pjLD/T^ ^<om ®&Tm !T <oT (sisT USTJT . 

g)^6)/<srojT ^pS^LL Quitq^'6(v ^<^(^p^JTpprr&) Optr^sir ulSIuuit stlLl^ 
S'^etfTpp 6B0pprTLDrr? isd^i^iTdQ&oflLuiT &,z«_5<5r 

UTTL irQuOieOy ^LULL<3Sp^ ^ d <35 p <50) p U Ql U !T p pLDTT 35 €l9 gfr c® 0 LD Of S= TT pQ^ LJ lU j^l (^P 

^iflp^QT^uuiT ^esrCp^ ? ^QfHinir 3S0ppeur pj srem u^p /T-i>wr(s}LD \3 p 

^L^iEJaefB^iit ^Qiflinsrj^ (^p^)jrdQ<35fT pQurrdQs Gpetflin 6Sl<sird^Q p^, 

QppeSl^ ^Qjf (^p^irp^e\) Fpr^L^pfiev ay0LD Qp'sar ” (Srear^LD Q^frd) 
^eueS ffiL^p^U) sreS pLou 3SLJ Qufr(r^<ckuL—QisuemQLl), ^eods&jsr ^evirQiflinir 

pth (^p^lffd Q^Firps'BefTu Qurr^&r ^etssflp p(^p<ouiTLLe\) LDiniks €S)5iJuu6sr<siifrs 
ojTT ppeoiLDOJirir* ^d(^p^ir(ipp<oSld) ^^(^m^Bsorin/s rri5dr(j^LD^^ isieoru^ev su^ih 
eTsbru<so>pd ^Qip *iSl&sr eT^LbQu/r(f^(sh- (^fSluupasd Qsin^mQy 

7 
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lSsStCot serreSujeSleo ^Qff^ojir s/tlL& Qp^sSluj iBfrscr(^ stcwq/loj 

^iremL^freu^fTuj ^ (STesrsij(r^uS}u.^j^^<s(r erskusto^ 

(oLoQeo ^ioeo &rT 6 \)^^(T ^3 (ipWlCOT eresrs sfr&)uQurr(^emr(sa)LL^^frsd QsrrsmQ 
Qpsk^^uj <sa)SsQ'2e(r Qu0/B^2emrs'2efr 
^'Qpp^fSIiu ^puLjetDL—d <ss3SsQ^<i(^ffluj^^ <9^n^ rB<^ 

Q^irdQeklujiT QurT0&iBTQpL^eiiiQ^ujQ€k(7tj>iT, tSTsarCoSu^ ^sijQsiifT(^ 

^0}6O <t2Li0Lh ^^Qp€sr^^ eT<sk^Lh ^(^Q,SFfreo*26\) Qpisk ^d(^LJLSI<ok Qpjj^ijQU 

^rresr — ^(f^(o(5iigii QufTQ^&fld) j^eOfrQfflajfr 3^ji9(Li;Sfrss QsiT(sir<s(rQiBQ^Q p^* 

=^^ 9 - Q^iTck rB 

eSiek/Bu Qufr(T^srr [^<sSe9fffrfks 
iu!TLJL9^'^r Qpfrekp luir ppssuMUU^jQeu^^ 

(^p^JTLh <oi 6sr (Qij th ^ 

0Diy_6i^/i LDfTfDiGairT etPesT^ 

OLJfr0mk(r(53)LD smLisp 

^ mi mu .9 5^ afl SYT «s ds 
^Q<s06m u uQ<oU^^^ 

CTSOTSi/Lo j^gSI^lL (ffr:pfy:]xrp^d(^ih (^Qfg^ujiLjerflajGSldo) ^eddstsmih £U(^d 

(^LD r^^lrfliuiT. pLD^ ^)&>)dsem <bSiQ jtit pLoir^s p prrQiD QpmiSlmr (ipiressfiu 

Qun'(^<dr fB €rrF) ^9 &r lEi <3B fT ^ uij^uueiiit LDUj'^(^LDfr pv Quffi 

60(®<®(eW ^<s9e\} LUfT P ^l(oU)S)i^^rT IT <5T <501 d Q <S IT (BfT ff) 'dJ fl Q !B IT dQ p(^i}i ^oiJ 

IT ^ ^ /D^ uiT dQ p(^LD G^ufr(^d ^EiJ^iTLDfr 9 ^iQ3QP^P‘^^Q3^ <oT<5ur 

^Lo G<F/Tev'So\} ppiHl^p^ld Qp,5fflaj'iT5or ^Q^Qufr0<offldv ^ <soi ld lu rr ld^) LDUQ^m @0 
Qsilptl Q U H Q^dlT p J d S(^^d <S5^pSl ILinioOTjriqLb L£)UJ(EJiS<SOTSLld<SS ^^rfluulT 

Lun p^iriTfTsrriT, 

^6of) ^frmTL^rreiJprrss. ^QfBujiT ^ib'j(^ ^^(ipeor^eor lu fB/T6br(^L}>^^ €T€ord(^p5lu 
uesT ^p^^ujQ<d^ <aBefrd<SLD Qu^^pmeufribu iBmQisar QeuajQsup/ Qurr^dfr 
^peQiu uevQevpu (^p^inh sL-d^ QevQ(r^iT ^p^}6\) (deij(D(^iT <SFdpiTuu^^]eo 3h^pLj 
Qu/reuisor Gieofidy)^ siLLL-ds^fiuj /Brr<5oreo>,siLiLh ^qdsuQilksst eSlisfrdQuSl 

Q^uuiT. l^^eueiSlujeSldo ^‘d=(^p^)jTL£) uL^uu6iJ(so)£r ^eoBu LSIeorojiruCouj^LD GeijQ(^/r 
^lueSleo prr<ssisuSt<m eixsos rsfT€Br(^uD eS&rdsuuQGLDQsr er^iruirirdseiDQjds 

erem^UQjGjd) ^^fflujir eSl^i^ eSIefrdQuSl^uuir , ^susuirpu ^eud <sf^Q^ 

eSi — ^ds(^psa)p ^su(i^dQs pp S2 sst uu^ Qp^puu^p^, ^(sdor&DLDuSlev eussis 
eSI/Bs<dr sf^puQluppj^ (sr&fl^do Q^efB&jih ^eatsBeiji}) pQ^pp^ ^peijth 
iSIp j§)L^iEJsetf}Q&)ed60/TU) ^^rRujiT euir&nr QpiT<ss>^sk^j£l ^etam&i^eo'^eo, Optretos 

pd^ih ^i^dQpirjpfih eijGJ)<3BeSfftiLiih eS&rdSd QiSPeveud, 
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^^QojiLjLD^/Slu^ iSlesr s&reSfiueQ p (^/6ld<SLju(£l^^n‘s Qsrr(^^Lh 

€p0 qdssQ^^uj eSieodQ Qu(T^d^2mrd(^Qp€in‘ ^^rHujir oS&rdQiLi <soisd 

Q^botreoiiud (^/6luupp(^ Qp^m- ppO<3seuru <srmd 9l puQuuj^sB ’’ ctsot 

eSt'ofrdQt^iT fBd&(^iTdQ€ffflujiT » ^pbssT <ss<3{r(sSl ujeS}^ 

Qj^LD Q p^'^iLfLX) <srr<i>mu^ <STearp^ Qppev.TS ^.iiEn'(5nr(^Lh c^?aOT®^3?rr/f<® ”, 

(oTm‘d<3^/6l y ^^Qp<ohr^2/sm uu r5!T<oh-(^^^ <st^l}) Qp/rL—fHei) (SU(^ld fErrsdrsnw &9(SiiirLh (^fShutr 
LOGO sUijisfrrr Q pn QSiS&k^rSluu fEd&^frsSlesf)LUfTj ssfreSliuGSl^ ^QiTfT}i3^-^s(^ 

^<o!D.[rp(r^ u^u-d^ ^STOQV q^shQujqst <sSl(Sfr dQ^(f}d)'2ev, ^QfHujiT 

^LULD^ Qp<off}sij^^ <nT<oSr ^ssrQ p (^fSl pp}<ofnLii <3STo-mS)^(^i}). fFd^(^iTd QGvffiurr <9i!i,.o^ 
LDJ pj S!TlL& “ ** §)U'^^(B)dp€:Sljr^d^ - Q^^pdd - <Fn<ssr (dQJ:j9jT'£i^Q spx^lLl^ 

fBfT€ar(^ ^ ^UJp<soiSu Ljem-iTd&<s(^p p'^evsiism' ^^"^sSiufr ^(^(Siiiflissr ^l_ld 

uQ^^psntosr ieitl-L^lI) ^iT<im(SiuD <3^LLiJ^iLi<oO)irs(^ih (^i^i uL^<siTiU-d(^(ipGST fB ^ ^susijrisurs 
^^rfldjir s^rSli^n'^ediT . t^sQsiJ s&rsSiuuGSlev Q^j.tgvsjulSIiljit QpdsrQ p ^^)(5srp]uj 
&DU)tufr !¥p<S!TLDd (^lyuu.Tsd frfTpkiVni^ y ^j/supoy^p (§)^!(^d s 

urfOiDs^d s?lLi^S'^rstulS^€w Qpm^syTtu pj QiD^dr(^^ /FiTidrp^uj <^iosr 

Qpos)p iSlp^d^ ^fdhSljfTfT . IB IT fshr O'- cKsoT p (o^ p<offiiu peon'dv j^'j d fB j icin ' (^ld 

lSIcUt <sfr ^ uj sSI p Qu<3^uuQdi ^<cM pevevirp Q<su(p^^eo G'icijrofflLjucWL-> 

j)l^dAv£:;r<oG)'iEQujcm (Bir<our(^^ ^^^(oS^-auQ uj <oBr ><£&r dsuQu(pppn fki ^ 

(nS)LU IB QufTQ^SfT Q p erfJ p p(^ ^3 <Sl^ Qjp .)■ <oW IF Tc^ScUr S) ‘(5U)^ j^^}) dp. p c ® p 'iJUQp^ 

'^iQ GiS ppl^ioBBr uSiujGSivGiiQuj sSlicrrd^Bu Qup:0 (f^-sss QGiRimQdLDSsr u^p.' cT(ofBp)e\) 
Qp<oSiiJLJu(S}Uj. ^jGjp<^p ^1 /jd uB' (cir . (p-pd^T Qujdju'jLruiT(^(^LD P^L—QsrpSujuu(^GJ 

p!T(^Uj, 

^,Gjexj(om<oiy)LDs'^rr ^.^ismiTiip 9L.(oa)rrujirPffliuiT gt ( sk u p p(^ 

JTp'^ld) FPcFIL—P^LD ^!TG0ppfT6\) pSi^pu ULLL..Giy) pQ LU ^QPLDp^ is^pjLD SL—Gbr 

QLDpQs5fr<drQjiT, Qa!T<sm(S^ Qpp^k-nS.uJ Qu(pd pj^essr u u(pp^uu;T^d 

SfTL-upiu !FfT(oin-(^ fB'^evsGffl&o ^GiQGjrrGurpl<osr Qp^in- G7rf)‘26viLjw^ ^PPC^^ Quq^'^^Q 
SswdF (^p^lup^ P(^iJd Qpp&Pi~/^uj <5iD<fsdQ'26ird(^LD QuiT^fu ^QinesTij Qurr^&rr 
s^piGJiT, ^Gi(r^(oU)n' Qp<^ ’’ <sr dbr up p(^ iT'iHL-p^Lh ^ir.jisjQdB Quitq^^t sk-piuo 
Qu pfSl iJLJ(ofr^e\) (^ppi£>pp^\ (EirsarGls^LD GT&m j^^d(^Ln QuirQ^d ^eu^i . GT&sf!^^ 

Qu{^i¥^)^smu u(^^]sQ(Sfr pppu) Qp eur^BcBr lu fB‘Sev<S(orf}^ e>y)ssQ’2Gir ^ppsGmLOiLjuj 
ersh-pj J>jpp^(ipGur sfi^oSluj fB/resri^ ^ap^'^sssru Ouir^ 

semd (^/29uL^d<S(^d(^LD^ ^eu pf6l<^ LS(^3k.puu(SiLh (se^sdQ^^efr Qu(^ib ^]%>' svr<s(^d(^ 
Qp(s(r<8(r QpfTL^fTLi eS!efrd(^LD ^ujGSI<siauj<5S)ud s^pfrp' <3Sfrir<omppfT6V{r(^LD, 
^d(^p^irp^ p(^ ^arLhyfjremn- ^GtoiriL^u) Qpojrrpir^u). 

PldjT fSlfL\ui^ ^GtDjTtufT^rRujn' ^pS! ujeurrQ p Qsfreteifl^ ^ Qu(^d^l2saaruui^^ 
tBrreifra&sr Qpeoreafl^s^ emsdQ’Berr ppQa ^ 0 S)lhl\Qu>^ Slu^uS^^, 
^pp snLop^.dmra(^dQ<s 9i pd ^ifluuenai}). ^p€\)(T90 Qpearearpp 
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€T^iwQ^rrL-.oj)ir Qp (SzoscsfiSsirr ppQm ^iHtujp 

Qurreos sPi^peo OufTe^uSeossem ld^tQ QpL^fLjLh. LDLJ^e>)(rrpweo ^ej ffijQeuear^ ereur^ 
Q^^rri^d^'i 3k.r£l ^^GeiieffluuL- ^iT^,pi,Qeo-(5j(frj>LDL^ppS pih ’’ /f&Ou) ufrjTfnlL^Qeo-^ 
^jerreoLD ^ f tr ^^Lji>-miriT ^)jTdsQLD'^Q^<3;^^^ Qeon^!^^^ sirLD^^LSIsfr^^puD 
^^!EUULJL^^\i^Q6\)‘-L£}sS L£>[T (np ^ ^ pUD ^ QST ^-Q!) IT lU H ff} UjQ If 

& pul-j<oS) UuSlGO (sS!(c^^(^Q toGT (fTpir, Qeil&fluui— ^ irppg}2/Lh-) fP^ LD LJIT jrfTLL.L-^JLD^ Lfem ITfT 

^STssQpLD^ re uj u i-j pi ^ 3 j gp} LD rerrm' (^uo) ojisaQ^^uSl^u) smo ^le^j^sssra 

(^sQ<s ^.puui^ QpuLjfH<SG)LD ^(oG^L^iLKourT a s ^ iT&smQQ QTp ih. ^^ffliU^uD j>jQjea)^ie 
^ (oGi ps'Eerr (Qi9<sfrd(^LSli—p^ pi£i’2iSGT ul\ijd g^/F^^Ssror^ ^<so) psQ&rrrQ 

^r^'jup^a pjQ <s^ (UP !T , ^sQeUy ^rBrBrr(o^(6tDsiLjLb <5G)sdQ'Seinrd(^>^ & pie ^(fluuisuirs 

^iBJ(^s Qurr(^ie^<3irr^. jpp<Q)^LD ^<otDirujrr9lff}ijjiT ^QSiir 

flpQJrr^j, 

^euf). ^^lensp^Q^smuSlujioSI^ ^ffluQurrQ^&rrTGar ^pp s rr ld p ^i^sm ^le^lp 
(^LD^ ^&uupp^]^sm'.%<sfrf1i^ <oSi<saQ'ho(r Qu(r^i'^ldsm ^u-<irmu:p p(^i}) ^<5 g>l^(jlSI^ 
rfl'u/T uJ€G>LDp^Q(^d(^Lh (^^q9ul^ dsidr rerr<ok^ p^&r , ^<oG)Qj fppp s rr ld p ^J^S gsgt 

^rh\QpGs p^rfluumojir ? pSl ^ ^SfipO(pp(A) iSlmosTird s^pnih ^jSuLj pp^i2ems<sfr 
^§)r«7?kif-/r'0:'F O p!TL^!TLi<cG)L^uum<siii ? <si<sGT p Qp(offluu^ FftcmQ ^QJsSlujeSlev ^sp 
^f/smsreSm Qurr^ (,f^eod£56i!wrwsLerrdw-^i9 QpL^d(^(Lpm pi aj<oG>LDuu;T p prr^th^ 

^sQsiJ^ jT pprrev ^^Stufr ^S}j!sS^<5ijd(^rfluu e^(oG)L^uSlpjp^ eSi&rsseorr 

lSIsgtiTj <5T<obru(oG)p ^jGsfj j§)ii^(^p Qp?ff)pG0 ^ eff) pj . '^^P(^p^lirp^d\) ^^Qpmm p p 
Q^Ssru'^'^ am up;] ^ugoudu ppSl (LpGhrmGSipQuj (p;d)luup!Tad Q<srr&jerQ, ^^p(p 
Qpp3k^f6l{JU •gjjmrrL^^Gfr Qu(pie Q^em d(p Qpm cm pfrm imsdQ'SerreiDUjd^LLQLh 
a eur pj red^i^ir d^Guflijj(pLD t3 p p^GG).irsiTiT(puo GuiT(p<sfr <s!t ^upev^ev ^ Pj^h 
QpGmpQuu §)d(^p9]irp^lrs\) aiipLn ^^Qpm'2(muu refrcm(pLD^^ amp Qs^rr pQ(p>u.(pw 
srreo ppfT€\) i§)pp(p (ip pu(p^)ii9&) Gk^puQupp lerrmQs ujirpev Qeu^Qm amupj 

QpppLnn (pLD. ^<sij<suirpj rerr(ok(p (pfSiund^ar Qlj^/f^^Sstot m,&dQ'2ars'2ar eSIerrd 

(3‘^ ^'(p(^P^irf5iS(^d(pLh Qpm sk^puQu ppjrser . ^peorr^J pj<5Li pm pQ uu 

{ju rBa( 5 or(^LD^^ a pj ^LLL^dsQ^^mir ^Qifluuir amp pjassflenpj peiiQr^ 
srrpj, pjaip/^J^ GSeunQpih QuG(pppQpLh ^©(5 ©ot/? ^jituj QpLUGvQojrru). 

m<sdQ'Bar Qu^re^^oosr serflm ^eodsemil) ak^jpLh Qpm pj m iSl^esr le 
^2sB3r seffim Qurrpj ^evds6muu(p^ ^fiopi^iepiSleor^Lo pjdumGuih s^m 
(pu Qu(p(SViieSl(oGreu:TLu atik p] prsijih rBfT<oar(p p^ eSI^Qpspprr^Lb 

(sSl&}d(p aimsiLifr^LD ^Qfftujir GSlardSld (^p^irih ojirppi&riT erear QldQ^ 

sc-iLispQ^LD, pjmsiJ 

1 . ‘^£siprepp S'Besrppp Qs^sun pe\) {(^p> 43 ) 

2 . '^fBsiprepp se^fS! S^eviuev {(^p, 44 ) 
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3. ^^LnjTLfi^'^ ^rfliUfT^ QuiT(r^<^ <sSlir^^ ^5) 

4« ^^P_-(ofr(^SZO^ ^SilLjD <^lLPI 4?6 Qp.3i<^ 4*9 0/G»xr) 

^<5srp fB iT <osr (^ih (SBmnppl^sm' <p3' jx/ <oiit^^fSJSu Qupjth OuiTjjxi 

^emi^^<oiTfr s c^^rfliLiir 3^pi^n- ^]QQ(irj‘ijD, ^i¥iB!T€urQGO h.^€m :Ei3(m'^ 

^rf! uu sii rr ^,Q ed uu^hr fSt pp' (ippj^^pu 

Qupjth (Sro<£P<55^SGYrr®0Lc §>p/j; ^rfloDLo <oi]j(pi}j\ Q u ^ ^jfi.sinpj 

^(otDLDlB^QDLULUrr (ST UGID^ SHOD UJ p p i S H S UiJ rfl ilJ T Qi Co U Lj pp 

^2sm,^ (^p^SlfTiD ^jT^mr .p<^Lh iSl<f^m iT^ i-j p^cur ociL^uj.T^j^ jPli eiSIsfirPi; p^j^- 

(pp^QjTLh Ouuj^€fD^ppirrfT . ^^jpQ pj L^rriS^G^tuL^ !s'2eir iB(5k p^cm n p p(^ piinea^p 

^ujgS16 \) ^^rfinjir sp^puih pp^^srpOpjisu') shr G5)'SiJUL-iQpGU)pu urrp 

UfrQs^bofT n^djp^hmriT p^ ^J'^j^luldiT pth. 

lugSIcv qppp pp^jppired cnQip^ssr /flu jit G'prpppy 

usSlefTsQi^fr • ^.[T^mu-mh (pp ^ irp pjireo ^ pj jb < 57 pcpn^rf (Lpp^uD ^p'^QiLfijj 
^Lu (oSjaaQ'2£Tr Qupi 9j?iBmrQuu(76T jr> p '6‘ pp pp^Q2s^T p).LrpirT(^:l> s^p^pj 

^(oSJU-iBdsT p (pp^iih ^^pp siruj p.^S J. P]?jgbbt , 7 ^ ch <77<ohTpiP^ ^1 ik: 7?7 j sa .i P shr BQrPiPirp 

UfT^ Qujrri^iu LDp<mpuj 7>iT<!prpu:> (py/i9 (GiQQppeS^tu car^eiCbi .isppEpjP QpmpQiu 

Q p)LJLjrf}<o^LniLj<Eo:)L^uj€ar GT^Fffrp'ti) Jk-'ui^ir. iSi pp ''(jppd\) srp 7L.rf)^^ Qujp^jm ^<our 

(5' (^3 0 OP p d) ‘' • CT Pf Q UJ ,T n S §p)J ‘dd V iT P U p ^ ffr>MT L T (T’k d p) CT lL SUSmiT 

^rBiBQ'Sii?£7sm'd ^"^1^ S(cr^ un puJ'Q ■B(pfpuo. p d (SiiT^t p p^ cicr .r)uiS:so ■lc‘£.cmiijco(^i}) 
(S11 (oI5)sQu pd<9k-fi9(^.T • lSlp(^ '•* S.9>!p.ipp[l idcGSTppppj ’’ C7T^}!il 4i.> p-pj^lj 

Qppdo •• P^oULDlI) ’’ GT^d) 49 .ppl' C-Cr P 77 U) -DIGD-JJ S>pi):GUJ7hrJ7 ^Pdl-ism a(Gp 

0Z/FJ57 ulSI^uj Qgv QurrpTJ ^^evdsiimdis'borrd (p. . 71 . dp n it. ^ p(p) '" 

S^fTGOfT^^ GT^UD 50 <r^d) (^ p 7' p pi GID .S .i ^ JJ ILj LD . J)j cjj .TUT lS! p.^ • ' o7 .9 .IJ U)l_p 

fSt piP^ GT^pLD (^p^S)jTp,S9dv Qu0:Bp)?G7SrG6)iULLjLD G)9 CifT d Q T . &l p / l 9 (olF lSIgOT 

LUfUfT <our (pu)^^ Gisk^uoi <d (pp p) ir p tjuj p i^ psGU) i^‘pprnT . pj /ippdii' ^pGcr 
(Tpuj (p^p^srpprrd) iSi^ew Qppdo, <^(3^ TL.ffd.d uj got QpoDpQiu a/ezj^s 

QupJLD Gf <5Ur & 3k- fS! Sj(ollGil<5U)Sa^do7r Gl9GlTSSLJip(p,f! pJOilT ‘‘ ip^mrlTpdx) lS rF)pjd\) ’’ GT^pUi 

14 ^ih (pp^lirp^Sld) ^if)uQurr(7^G(r^i-ci5iT G)i(ppp7^ ^ppjQpp&o gt ujfr (Td(puj ” 
GT^lh 42 c^zij (^p^TnjjSUGtDir ^SlKai^ rffuQufT^GfTdSl^dfr <^di‘d)7iiliT €0r pGUr pGfffls^Q pu 

uSIevdaGmiEJS^ iqil) j^p^^oS^uSldv SjtQgO GSIcofrdQGffrir . 

^(StsjQjQujevev/TLi) ^Goripiflp^^^Gm-^dfr gg^j^eu ^stOshiTgot ppQs ^ puLfifletnuo 

lLjGtDL-.UJGOrSUITp6V dk^fSl Gli p fSl foTTT iSi <obr ^ * iP <S Ip i p p p p(p^ ^ {(3r'^' 4l3) Qppd) 

^^ei'^esnLjSULDLh^^ (^p, 49) ©./(Sroir g7 (^ (p:p^j-:ii:S(^efr ^ ^ ib it G m Q <d) ^&ir(^GS)p 

iLjQjLDU) ^earp/ujy Qppev ^got ^ (mp^ TTikisefflio psrrRQeii pu ^gst puldits iB.T€sr(^ 
Qutt^ ^evdsGsord (^fSl utpaSGrr fppp ^ssirLop^^sssr ^’^plp^uj ^pp ^gvolul^lI) 
Q prTL-(Ti-fih ^<sa)L^uuearGiirTs ^^iflojir QpeirGffl^ p Q ^ it &t tsfr gis)<sli p p rr n . ppi&r ^ 

(ippeSl(3 (^p^jj-iB'S^Berru {(^p^ 43-44) urr'^<sQ<s ^rflujGarQuiTeo ^isoirafririT 

Q^siT&krQ 3rL,jpJihQuiT(3e(r Qufr^ppLDppprru), 
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«0yrfl8(^ KiEisir ^SB(S(Si>fr(S6ir 
3jiresr 

/^ 6 Yr(o)srr« 2 jr <g 5 /]©g<^ /^LLCoLo/rFfiareaFTsyr 
(SsuajKp e9ir6^LD'o\)fr 


J^fLniTiT GfffrSp 

PlIiQilit jrekesT&T <ss)SUS6^piufr(D6ST 

GT6or^^ ^'^evs^lufT^ ^ishr^m S'bsm ^4} p(^ ^ ^<ihiir m-QSi^^s s^SJUld 

(^jpji^Oi3;rr<oS)<s 312 ufriLQuiy 

^LDIJb (SUfT^CBpfTj^ 

LDrrppt^ub lurrOu^esT iM^uui<3h,fS 
nsuL9fBih^<oif) pih(S<^friT^ LDsir p^ 
fiflLli— &jr CaLU-fT^sy 0PP (^'Coipfr 

<ST^ QP^ ^^^<o\J€li€QT Ssip^i^QlLJ <i5^sS!^U.J S^7 dtS<^'^S=UJ^^J<!^<5d 37*-g^lh 

(^ ^1 ^fT P ^ 227 ^il) Q^UJtLl(^LD U/T'2evup>79uj ^6V€0^ FP fflt^p ^ LD (^ 

^LtSleo S p p(^ <S7 ^®!rTSsrQj)pQuj (^f£lppm,^^LSl€UTQi^&fliT jijeS! IT 

dnm^ub (^^i5J(^&d<s€Sl 19 ^u) uitl^Qld spdp 

,seVLD(T pfSl^^ (flTSOr6iJ0Lh Qp6\)'^.{ES€Sl 10 ^ih Q<FUJlLI(^Lh^ '^QsinpUJ^LD QsrrLl.L^eill})^^ 
(Sj^6ii(r^LD (^fi(^9ldseSi 18 Q^iLnL^(^u) Qp <ohr esf) s ^ d p ^ sk^fSl S’Bevuj^ 

^(smir ^^^(pST . §)i5S)SiJ QpoDpQuj (ipdv'^uSI^LD 0/2i/0^ii90i/Lo <sudp<sur, ^sueunQ p 
(^p^Sird 0/i9ui-fds(^L}) ^<oS)sra{T ir(T ^pjLDirpi/ ufr^sQs psvfliqffi^LD 
Qsrr(Sfr<sfrfrQp gg/F^Ssror ^'2/sin- p ^ p^ii> Q//f^ uuSI^ld- ^'uiirLf/B^ ^rflujrr ld.tlL^lu 
evrrQ e^iTGijLh Qurr isS! ir<3i^Qi^LD^^ ^ ^&r(^6a)piLfsiJLDLh uu9§^<sy smop 
pl^stssr ^ p p^2qit d (^LD ^pp &^(fl<sa)LjDQujrr Qc-rre^ uu^^ih €T<5ffr u^p ^<opojt 

sititq^Qld ^uipdOs/r^Qt^ pisur/r, ^p^do^ cS>j^ pfS! pi^pTnetmuD iSpL^pdoQey&mL^fr , 


1. (Qp€sr) Sstpdp^ (L^gar) £^Bssrppp(^ SuSppLLfrpev ^ 

2 . ((i^gor) fBsipdp^ sfL^pSt ^pm<3u^p^(ssS<sij ppn 

^I'SeoiLi ^pdo ^fftuQurrQ^&rfrw ^QpdsLDfrpp (^fFlp^^ 

3. ^'^^SBSrLOlud(^^P£jilLh {(^p, 12) 

^^^ffluQu[T0&r jfidveoear^^ {(3jd, 13) 

^Qijj ^d(^pfijTiiiss&f}eo ^(5B>L£>ujfnD60 ^sp^}2eaffrsi^d(^ ^ifluusuirib 
eShr^uD i3pQu[r(^<8irs(^Lhj wuLfS'Bsv^iHujiT^ LDfnLfluu^u&lL^p^ LDujimQeu(7^peo ^ 

4 . ^s^isifTiB ^^esssrsi^d^ ^&T(^^piLjeijLDLh ^ puuir uj euQT^pev^ 
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eresr/D ^suu(^^uSleo ^skiSl^ssr [k0}^mrs(^d(^u Qufr^ §)ecss&ftrr 

LLfT^^eo ^^t5tD<suiB^)'^sssr ^eo<ss€saruu(^^ ^g)j^uSl4\) ^Qffiuuir eSI&r4Q 

mL^ p9 QiBfrsQssr y ^iBrsfrear^u) (EQ'Sij'Ssasr iB^^ssurs(^d(^<4 & pi^rfluu 
(SUfT ^G^Qun-eoQsu L^<suiu ^ it 4 ^ 0^4 ^ ps <s(Si<s4Q'^u9^^<ixm ^i ld Qp4^ uu9^ld 
€T eku<ssip ?L.emireVfr(^LD, ^^^eupf6l<5bri3<^ €in<sdQ2sfr Qu(T^i ^^sisGr 

<ST®^^(3f ^P^JlU ^QffluUITy J>l(SiipfS ^L^ek 3k^g^LD ^^(Lp<m^J \U IEfT<^(^LD^^ <ok ^LD 
^jLJi-fpsffr<5toL-,4 Qu(3/F^)2<sror<s50 (ip p3;»^;61 uu esi<3ssQ'2Grrd(^: . ^0/ 

(a9(i5^'8szrorc®0Lc Qp psk^n^ uQ u it 4 p QLDps&mL— rBrrsisT(^Lh p^ff}LusiiiT(^u) a^^k p 

^em<ss)LO(oS)iu enpufpjp^suiTiTiTuSlsisrfr. 

LjmiT^eo y LSlff)p&o qp^^gQoj (SBfTLD^^Q^smssrfldv ^ Qpm Ssp^QQiuir ek 

(SO)p ^rfjojsQL^pspu iSlek £2loWp j,eO Qp<SSi piLUTm- ^Q^pLUIT(^UD’ J^^(B£ljQuir6\) y 

(^ppLDpp Q<9^4^p4 (oU)Ss4Q'2/E1Tli9g^LD QfBff)ilJ ^0P'2 g\)4 sit IDQP<S5)L-LUIT sk <3SITLD(^ 
s^neoiT ^°6^aj<sfTLD[TU.(S}4 sirred sk^ni^y LDt^^ireoir ^QuxssyuQujuj^)^ 

Qih ^siiQiSfriT (S}4 p(r^iQaj Lj&smn y Qs^rreVisS) ^skLf^o^LD <srfe\)^^ (ipsk 
Ssip4Q S'^sin- ^pp(^ 0 ^suTpeo ^insSlsauLULfU) ^sk uQpLD uiu4(^ld> y QfFirfs 

^Sl pu Qu(f^4^2sssruSJ60 Qirirr^ss Qpsk f^isip4Qs'2£fT lii^ar uu^ ^(S^ihetDuujsk 
^^ekuiBpirrrprrQT>sujrT&Oy fBsLp4p^ S’Bgvj p^eo Quq^ 4 ^ p; tu it iL u 
Quir(r^4 pfr<oS>LD QsijeffluuiotDL., iSl p ^shwitQ p arrLu^^^'Sisssrsefflp 

QurTe\)<s ODSciQ^derr uSl^LD ^ p4 ^eu(^p^ihy Q u (r^4 ^)'2em s (^ ij)itlLQ<€s>lolj uu.n<oS>LD 
iqu) fl4^uufrfr<S(^p Qp&fl'SurT(^Lh. Q<3^LoQun 

Luirp&J QpsfflLUuu(S)^‘ 

Qu'r0sir- ufpu)- 27* 

SDLpiEjQuJ^ LCQ^^Sek fQSoO^U 

iJirsv^Vih Ljj5ip4^SiHLl) djfj^^LU UiTiejS^ld 
CyD 037 C3 (^/r <3k.pliu (^fSuiS^^Lh Q&=i4£^<^p 
su^ssTiimu u(^pl lovmsrsSek (2^/'®CS<3s” 

j§)6rrffy iB^^i^/TsQesfltu/T "* <SiJsm£muu(^^ <^isk0)jLD 

Q<9=4^tJ)ip ^uupQ<9^iT pQ(fpL^(r^4(^ Qi^rfluj Qs^thQuiTQ^'^ Q96VsQy sniMremQiLek 
useop ^•a/0<5wu)^’ srek^LD (Shl-Oldit^ ^'jiflih^ Q&5)pisi^4Q<ff:ireo&)rr<5Bd Qsm-mQ 
^^eiJ&kr(smu (SnisinjtsSl^QipiSiQs'^^ (kJidruppi^ a7^tom/®<5eir/?6ar <9k^puuiTQ 

Ssipdpear Sd(^ S’^eotstaLDuSiek pi ” ereuruQuiT^idr j^p^uo <a9uf^p 

exjemireii sirjT€mppiTeorr(^il), ^'eu&fffr&JvrQ Lockup {piJ)p) ^LupQ<s=irev^^ ar ^k pj 

PjSvQir QperflfB^ ^fSlmir ; GTstsfl^ih (^p^srp^&o pidQfSPrr p(^u iSIpp p^€mir<3k^p/ 

P{eiJITLDl5BrLJUmSlQ(7^l¥peiIlTQ^l}), 

uiLL^mEiQs l^uj€0€aiLDLjLS6\) S ir6\) SisiDsrQiu Qs=it pQL^fkpsufrpi 
u^measfl^y QdFLhQuiTQ^dfr ereffl^eo Op&flujdQ^L^dQek p^» Pjeop 
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eSIeosQ^ ^emmruD Qldit i^LDrr Qp^isSluj ^iFIiulditlLQl^p^ ^eOsaemiEiseir/rco 

P(^^UD ^^SUITU Lf^uQufT0€^ <S fT (eSVT Qp UU ^ l}> ^<SU!T <sSl (Tj^UU ^^0)^ 

<sSIlLQ^ QfFfflajQuiTQ^’hb'fr ^n'truuQQjiTLLfTS* ^^^fLDiriT<s&m QpL^iLjLD ^ ^SiJ^<$ujrr^Lb^^ 
cimp Cdld^.£f t^pp!jTpprfe\)^ unL^rremipJ^sssr aSleossemih usiriip ^Qffluj/T^ 

^uLj pp^]^eaBrd(^rf)Lu uirisQsmjuek ^ ^ 

^<saips(^d(^<F G^^LuiLjsff^LueSlev lSI p Qurr0(^d(^^ ^ puL^rfl<saiLD iLf(5aiL-ppmud 
^puQupjjLD ^isx) u ulLQ S i' <otD s LqLD sSleossuuQpsSlev^ srsur p Lj psmstaL^soiUjQuuiT 
^puLSlsod<ssm-p<oU)pQujfT sf^peoiTuSlssr ir ; @o°o^ ii> Q^fr^ 

^(o(DLDLJLid<S(srrn 6 V QsiJ^efflsciL—. Lo'^Quireo Gp&rerrpQ^sfflujd Qu.dQ^ p^' 
ufTL^rram ’’ srsuru^ LjDds(^LL Qu0<ss)LDd(^d ^puLjfflsoiLD y,<smL- ^p^ev p^ev 
sufflssr QuQ^siyiLD <3k^£^Lh LI ppG^j'SessrLUfr(^Lh. QpLusup^d(^LJ Qu(^<saiU) ^iui\)U(T<ss\)rr 
QpLUQ'fil<SB’S£>mLIUj ^ pUiSlp^ U U iT (£)LD ^€0d<3Semp^p Luds&flssr LjpSUfTipeil 
upr^] sii p ^ SO) IT d (^ih Lipp^'hooor ^eodssmLJU(^^uSleo ^'Bsssruu^ ^lusvusotsidld 
L urr §§j]Lh^ QpdjstjU) ^lLl-P(^ ^sor ^fdltusmLDujiT ^i^iEJSsiflQsoeoeJ fTth ^Qifliuir ^d^s 
0 psmp QsLisffiuuL^d sh^fSd (^p^Jfffp^u Quaeupa jijdjeLhjpj sSlpi^ <sf>^(^p 
(^p^JTp^d(^ LLdsilufTL^fTsdaT up^ 'djpnaQsu QufrQ^srr srr ^ijsu^j Qpso)piu[TS&){T 
/T'smQ ^LJU,TL^rr<i'mu(^^ii5)sor Qppd) pi (^p^snsisstfld) Q) pdjQjihu p ^ lu 

(^fSluLf ST^SXjLD <^puQu(^Sa)LLLUJ^LD^ ^LDQpSOT p/ (^p ^ JT IW S(^d ^U) ^SUpr£l^ 
Q<ff=fr pQL^ip<s)jfTG p Q^LhQufT(^&r s(r^sii^ puStpsuirsmiT sL^sa)ijDujfr(^u>> 

QiD^'vd (^p^irp^si' ^ ^Qffluuff ^ QurrQ^fBiT jtjevsopy sd srso)iruup>^]iLi<soTS)^u) 
QpsoTsorrrd lusot sij Lorr u Qs}JLL&Qpp&) sit (^Q aSlpjsurrujrrsar ^pLf pp^)^£mssrfls5r 

^upuufTsSijLh^ uj^dsuuQuD QurT(i^d prrdsiT LDu Qu(T^i¥^'^orQLurrsorso)p 
^Lpd p (^ppLLpp so)sdQdofr Qppe\)ir(Lp pQsfr d p ^pjQusrsp^j^smssffJsar ^upuurrs 
iSLjLh^ Qu:r(^d^ lSJl^P^u Qufr0p^(ipsa)piurrev u.tl^itsoot ^^Sssorisusa)ss<dr i3pd(^ 
Qllsot j^'jGvdssm u) <S}J(^p^i ppdprnr . ^djsu/rpj urvL^fTsm lSI pd(^iS)L-QpLh pjpsor 
^SiDpiLjU) LjeouusOQim}j> pjsoiSnQiuevsOfri}) ^uj pufTsSsonkissTTird) pjso)LDd^ 
s£l emin (^th \ srsofi^u)^ ^''pjuufrL^n^oar susoysiLjsfr^ 

1. ^<c^jpJE)QuUS^ LDQ^IEiQsOT SUSOSUL- idl^ g)u 

UJSII^LD LfSipd^lLlih S(^^UJUfriSjQ^LD^ 

( 2 ) ^ QpskQ^iT Sl,/6Iuj (^^uiSl^ihy^ ^LupurrdsQsfr pjsdr r^l 

^SG)SLJU(^^ajTrQiLi Qls^k ^ssi p suemsmd Q<£FdjiL{LLu(^^iL\Li> susmiruju 

uL^rr pj snd^ suLpim(^u)^^^ sredruQp (^p^np^sdr Q<SFil>Qufr^sfrfr(^u). i§)^do 
^9l(fluJIT S^pdsQ^^UU^LD g)^CoQ; ^QldSOTU^ (^p^ird Qs:iTd)eOStJ)LDU 
ufTso Qpeff}s}jfr(^LD, j§)d(^pfiird Gsir pQ(rr^L-d s&fisbr QurrQ^&r Qeu&fluustDL^iufTs 
eSlsor ^pp(3^ upuQurrQ^sn sSlrflp^ssiirppd) QsusomL^rr* tb (T p piS! Qpd ^ 
^^Geu€oor(BiSB)pd Qsdju^QsfrQunrsOy ^so3sppL6lQpd(^d Qs^d^eap Lcrr/rdsd^^ Q^iLi 
(Li&rssfrrTLD, ^dQ^d^eap unrirdsd QshtuiLjLLsi^&T ^ ^soBuu ^dp QeupiufT(£)s2etr 
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iq&iL^uj €Li€Air€meumsa^ ^tuppiSli^eo ^(SUi^dSetrBaj ^ puLjrf^<so)LD ^€a)L^ujeiJfr(^u)» 
gL€CDir<ff/ri7’0sfr6yf?LlL- GreoeaiT^ ^LSli^eossem ^eofrrrs(^u) e^uuQpu^iB^ 

Q^rrekQ p, O^ujiqefflijj^ 24l-24?2-212 (^p^sriijs(srfl<sor Quirn^ifliufr ^ 

iFf^Qi^fTsQevflujiT ^pjLD eSQ^L^s^fSluLissefrer^Lh^ ^uLf 

pLD ^(oOiiTiiSlsafi ^^uSleo ib (^ ir <iQ euf-l uu it ^Q^ih <oT ^ ^ < i s rr lL 
L^nrgpjih ^eiJQ^(smsoLD QjeSitLj p/Qear p^» 

<S€m(S)QDiS)JpJ^Lhy fB<^^(^ITdQsuf}LUIT ^IbQiBI^LU Q LJ IT LD^sQe^ p^ 
ilSlujU^U<ip(^LD, -V LD£^PPP(^ JtfSLlfT <3k.^lh ^0 S IT STSm !EJ ^ (^UD Q U (T 0 <5 ^ 

Loppioisr ioT(sku^ jtfssfrjremeiirruSleOfrQesr Qu puuQilf 

3k^p^ eii0LDrrpj : — 

“ ( 1 ) ^sroay Q<ff=.i^sa)pLDfriTds^s^ Q.iewrem'uu^^ujfTQLU uirL^^up/B 
(Si 0 Lh CTOTTLJ^S-^, Q<Sii(cmQ<ota p LDmrdsLDfTQaj ibiti^s <^,^(sir ^eSIiBujp^s^ ^rflcu 
(ai.irrQisii 0 Lh gr«5orLj^5-.^ <^/ 6 leffr* /T‘€iTffr(S)ds^p'^ LDLui^<sd<3ik^p6VfrLb. (2) 

<oUr p9 ILf LD (5J^2 gST ^ pllQj<om<!S;£^^Sm<i 0 th ^ (ij IEJ GIST UJ <3k^0 (^, <xQ <as 

^irss p p 0 ^■'T sirjr&nfT iSlshr (S o^ldiuit ^ud. ^iknEj-mih s^^QjrGsr u ” 

( 1 ) ^Qj ppi<^ QPP^^ ^L^LDIJ p^( 6 l LU^ . ^uQu!T 0 (^ pQgU QufT 0 IB 
ptr^ GTesru^ ^QiiT^ 0 ppGur Ouir^i j^si/^irojr Q,BFujiLj<sff}Lu 

(sS! p ^0LDeV ^<Sll>sS^ UUG^ P <3k^ pj all ^ <5 iT ^]al 0 a ^L^GUT UU LS^G\)l!e\),' 

Oairp^C^i—iT ^{uQu r0-ik ^30 Oldg^-u^ ^'SiifT sj ,<3}^2GiTr aa^fS! 
uop'aa opuj^sii pfrQGur Gi9Gfr ei0U3. ^uQuit 0 ~:^ ' 0 ^ ^iQioGfffl^ ^ ]g;^Serzr7<F 

QadjiLjGffluueSieo ^gcild<s a^Q^LDGoff^uD^ /T'&mQ iai^nSluj^airGV q 0 Uj ^gv'Sgv, 

^fflu.p^G\) a^pGifTGljQ piT^GCipU l3 fSl ^ I— ^ GO GU) 21/ ^\^G0 IT GO ^all^aa S0pp 

Qeo'^, ^Gsr fSl iL\LD^ ^aQauLi^ p Gsr got err eiS go pGii ppp^^rr ujp Q^,^Grflujuu(s}GiiGp 

Gefiio^ FPGmQ jij^Sn^puuQpGOfT^ eii0u> iDiaaaQuiGkr^GffT ? ^siTL^rf)^ 

er ^ GTp^eo GTSUGiSfp iDuudaiii pirppss^ erGsrp; iB^^i^irdQGsflijj'T <k_/z5?(^//96v»?16v. 
eresrQeuy sf>^ppp 0 iJD lduussuo aGuruQp Q^ppuH' iSIpoDir LDUjikiaGtfisuuu^ 

^^JIT a 0 P piT SGOirLDGSr fB y ^&fftuJIT 0 p^Fp^GO LDLudaQLDJ^SlJLh ^<3U0lh 
semL^fTfFleo'^eo* 

^L^UDU pfS ^aQaLhQulT0'^ LDp/.i0LD gjGUIT Sk^pGSl p ^Gk^LD fSt ^ 

^uttujQguiti})* Lfpp^^em ^eosaGmua a^pjih ^^iqSojgSIgo ^ ^^^^gbst a<^a 0 iHuj 
u(TLL(SiGi}<ss 3 a af^peo QuiT 0 iGprTG pGsruQp g}uQuiT 0 ' 2 Gir Lop/^^j^ ^^( 3 ^ 

Qrra ^a 0 Qeupj QuiT0IBpiTLJ Lf^uQulT0<^ SfT^^U) QpLUpQ Q L£) pQ a IT GVOT L-^ 
PP0 ^QiiT sfnL® QpppatTiremih. 

QuiT^eueo>auSI^ ^^esfsr j^Gsipa^i^ifluu urreuGoiaa^ ^jGiGnp^^sm ^Gtnp 
eT(Sip^S 0 fSl PPP 0 j>{GuBujJ} 6 otev» ^Qrfluu 0 ih ^ensuirpi 

8 
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jreoeo/r\ sretrff^iu}^ ^^fi^esaruSlear Qeo jpeto /ps^d(^u>LLQi}> ^<i 0 l^eaard(^fffuj uir^n 
ets3SsQ(srrrr(Sl^ ^^Bstrruj^^essr<s^d(^ euy^isisu Ouqt^js^ld^ iSi iBQ ^ tr m p pQ a 9ipm^ 
uaSeoeu^ LDrrearQpirir urrsueiDs eu^tojojuui^/TLD^ S3.td^ ev^rw(^QLD 6 Bf}sar , ^sueijem 
etDLfKsoiuj j>jp0^smuSl6ar e^jeosQptreoiS^^bsfrd ^g^iu^L^p^QeoQiu lj pear < ss>l^uj its 
eS err dQ uQ u rr peo ^etOLudp Qperfleiipet^Sijpear /SI LDuj!Ei<sisa>sijd(^ih pQj(j^3rr^, ^eu 

&jrT^ ^QiriT (^p^iruQu!T0(^d(^ ^eauui^eoiL^uu l 9 p Q,FtLj^s’^iLiLD QprrL^iTLf 
^fiSetoeuuu^ QpfreosrrutSlujp^LD Lopg^ii^ ^eodsem 

uuSleifdsrr ^(juioQpmpuuesr fSlu Ou/T0dpfru L^j^eoiLoiue^g^J, 

p^pfTsremiorrs^ QprreosiruLSlujiT Qepuju^e(fle\)dse{!ar Otoeoeo/rLh ^(^m^<s!L^£HLo 
Q^iLu^eifiuueo psaf^mrrss ^iup/61 ea>e3jp^(r^dsse:ijua^ Q^LUiLjerrsiieo^ssefr/Tear 

seSliLjLD urflurriLQu) ^sp^ea)ps(^d(^d ^pui-irfles^LDtqoDL^iu erearuea^pi 

^2em 53 ,^LD (^p^srp^eo , 

seSlQuj ufflufTiLi-^iT u90urriEjQ^LD ^ffliuprr(^LD erearLD^ir Lfeo^uir^^erearu 
LfpearetoL^ujrrs eSIpdCoprr ^Qear(7i^iT , Oenemurr^ih isii(^&iLfL}) lj pp^^esar 

<fS(^d(^Lhj seSliLju) uffiumLQw ^^p^2s3Br<S(^d(^LD Quir^wnrsu uuSlear pje:u(^eiJj^ 

L-eoTy ^sp^^emr QLu^^&r(^Lh (sa>sdQ' 2 efr Qu(^d^^ems(^d(^ QevemuirSijLh 

Pfsen^LD jijeaiLDiqQLDeareijLD eSlerrdQdsr^pjis) x^QrfluuQir pjsp^^emuSujeo 53 

^li) (j^p^iTQpui iurrp^^ tBQfBem p ^etn-LSI 2 eaTd^?jeinsrsi^d(^d Q puiSeoujLi QiErrdQ 
^p^2essr ^es>ps^d(^ ^puLffHeoiLatLfesii^uj seSiuiflurnLu.iT ear ^ 0 ufTeues>ss'^ 
iLjU) pjp^^emserfleirr Qurr pj ^eodsemiL supiih ^sp^^soar ^ojeSlCoeoQuj 
pjeupfS^piu^ €T(s)p(oprrp}u Lf pear efouujrrdB ear ^ Qpeffieiiu) ^eaafiekfil) pQ^pp 
s^fSty miLidsQpixi sur^tn pns^m^LD/riij psu piuwpp pQeo^^^ ermu^ Qppp 
LoearCofTi^ ? 

^^QeiiQurreo g)6or^ii) ^euto ^ujev ^eodsemQLD 6 ve\)rTLh Qpfr(^p jp 
^^&^euLD ^uu 6 \)^^ erear Qeup/peaR ^ujdo ^ek pi eu(^pjp eSerrdQuu QprreosrruiSlujiT , 
^ei/LDuu(^^ujrrear ^<dr(^eai piL{ei,LD ^eodseoann'^ear pea^piLfii) ^eaeSiueSiQeoQtJu 
^udQiue 8 >LDLUfrL£>eo Qurr^erfliueSleo ^(dr^ea>p ^ea)pd^isii<sa>ss' 2 eir ^puud ^puLf 
^leoisiurr^ eSrfip j^eoirppiTiT » Quit pmoeo ^^fflujir, ^sp0^eearsefflek 

Qurr^ ^e\)ds(mrth supiua pjsp^^Beaar ^uueSl^ih pjsp^'^eaarQujifieafleaiuQuu .s^err 
(^eopiL^euLDUDU pfS sfrear(^ (^p^inL Qudjjp ea>Qjp^ 0 uu jp peupiih uxjudsQpui 
x^(^Lorr ? pj^mirpi (^p^ffipp^ (^ppQiDek pi Qsrr&rerriTLDeo ^€a)LDe^ea)upp/rsd 
SQT^^ iBs^^irdQeoBuj^ijb ^emeoiud (^p^£riws(^d(^ ^rftiv QisfHuj Qurr^Qeir 
SL.piQear(7r^iT» pjpr^^ erdueSIpLDujdsQpih LUfr^df^ih erekpiu) erQpdpprraSfev^eo* 
erearQev; ^eveurrpi p (^tSi urns erf! d) ^ear ppSlea>ujLiea>uuj iSIp ^eucyo) j^pgpiuear 
^puQupipeo peuppp ^uje\)su(pdQseku^ iD^uSeodsirui* 

( 2 ) ^eoB^ ^^up/61 sd&^trdQeeBinrT supnih ^sremumh sirireeerQpLb 

Qunq^&r pp Qpmu^ Qld'^uj ^irmijd&ujfrQm’eiS&riEi(j^ui €reaB§piu>y^isi(^ ^p^^d 
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^irrTUjevrru). ^sih Ljpih ^isu/hjiSlear psi^s^u Qurr^ 

eififtoDLo ^ea)L-Uj Q^dj\L\&f\uueSleo Quit^uul-s -ak^puQupjLhn 

L^pp^2sasr pp(^LD GJ!rpp(^il) u/reueoiss^^ j^j^j€vp^^8snsr Qpirpiih a_L- 

Qm piT pp(^s dBfriremuSev^, k^QiHuj/t j^i^suirpu ^ri9^ir^€ViT , ^u 

L^pp^/^eatfr j^tu^ ^^^uSleo (Stosupp ufTL^rrem ^^smd(^Lh ^mosrun'iSUQJiS (STeoeOfruD 
eu^Quo^ ^9lrftujiT ^p<siiuS^'Se\), €T€vfle\)^ u/rt— ^cror 9l psu(^^i(^ ^p^trr 

iSip u(^^d(^Lh.^ iSlp Lfpp^'^sBar^(^d(^LD su/rjTfrp ^(^u/rsiJ<oS)ss QjsoirsSIsor 

eij^fSJ(^Lb Q^dj^GSiiu^ ^ Tsk sj^oOiUi^QfBiTsQ ^ ^^sxjfflLU ^i—p^e\) ^uLj ps^es>L^<^ 
(^p^srppfTeo eSl<8insiset}j'suppniT , Qpetfisiji}) ^esefle^Lo ^nj^QpssipQu. 

Lusur fiS! LDUU^sih^QunQ^ik prT<sini£t Qpp&Suj uuj<S(^Lh (^ppLDfrsrr ^ 

^QS) PSlL(^S SeSllljLD urflufTL^^LD QpuLjffisiDLDlLieSiL—UJ (STSOr UQDp 

uSluue^ gV^iiSle\)^ ej^sp^^sms^^ iqih QpL^ppiSiSoretn-Qir (Bfri^ssi ^<iQ^ih ” 

er^uD 53-c^Lb (^jS ^irppiTeo eSetrsQuj ^Qff)ujfT, ^^JSurrQ p l^ p p uS! lu eSI ^ ^ 

uS}6\) ^<oU) puurTLLQas^^eiTuu pfS lu uuosiLDuuQn^eSlLLQu 

ufTL^nom u(^^u9^u-aS\G0 <sk.^sij Q pQ ear svf} ^ Q^n-eo^svear. 

^sp^)2esars<^sQs^e\)JLD seSluiu) ufflurrL^^Qprflujeiin-seSlek ^ ^sp^^saar 
uSIlusSI pj^uSlevea^p^ (^p^lfflpptrir, wp^puJ umLQdset aaevevrru Lf pp^^em S(^d 
0ii) (p}ufT^stifru.jSij(T^Qu)earuea)p<F Qs^LUiLf<nfflijjeS) p sPL^^peSle^ ^ Frem (Sl<s^(fi^ ^ 
eSlQppfrir. Q<5 F!e ^ es^puuaLLQsners er^edn uLj pp^^smat'^di^Lh uuSl 

ev/TU)eOy urru-fT&fari^^ssaruSl^Lh ’’ Lcrrear u(^^d(^LDLl.(S>^^Lo 

Qufr(7^d ^LLfTeoiaojireo ^ ^eopda-Liu^uj ^d(^p^jTpmpu i-j p^^^em-S(^d(^LjD 
Quir^Qeveo) dQarrefrerrfTSuem&jmLD un L^a esSeodaemu u^^Olli/t ( g) QuriQ^dp 
FPemQd sk^nSl^ Qirearu ^(smjTppdsprTih. 

erearCceiJ, fBd^^irdQevflLuiT amL^ih ^(r^arr ir&fariija(^U) Qurr^^^Qpil 
Quirt^^ih appear. ^(oai<sus(r^^^ Q a it pQ (r^ L-d aLlQ;}) QafflujQuir 

(^^Berr eSIeodQu^ QufTQ^d^rru l^^uQu fr0<dr apiSIp^ G/pi-f^p^ (ipiu p9l 
^irdQeaflujQjT QLDpQarr^erfl^LD, jtf^Qurrppp urrpp^M^J erearu^ ^ 

®9efr®0Lb. ereusijnQrj'uSl^uD urrL^freasf}evdaemuu(^fiu9eo ^rr^Qup er pQsiipiu!T(Si 
aBemLjuD^ ^^LSlpuQurrd(^ih ereoeorr ^uSird(^u:>^ iSl puuear jidld QaajQp/r t^eo Qeuppj 
<sa)LLQujrTear(^d) Lti* G!)w pLDQpLL dl puQufrsuOJfr^^ er^ih ptSlt^ LDirQu/rQ dpir^uu) 
en(T^emiwseff}€dr e^ujireij prr i^ei^ssffledr aL.^urr^aBstriLfil puS^/fieor lj pQeufrQpdsLh 

^uLjpp^^emuSIp Lf(^pp Qpiuekpj ^i^rruuQsij^J^d), lSI pi-j pp^^Gaara(^d 

^uuiTL^rTem ^BsaaruSedr i3 pu(^^a^d(^ui uuSl^pi SL'irfrp euememuurrdaerr 
uiTL^rrem ^BeaartiSlisdr ^uu(^^s^d(^ eueisjrujuuL-frp €Sleod(^<sS ^leanuu L^peareoiL^ 
UJirs ^^rRuuir eSe(rd(^ih ^emeoin Qpirpeo i^aiSijuD Qun Q^ppQpu) uuj^ih ^ea>L^p 
fitrii ercoru^d) ggajui?^Ssy, 
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UmvBRflZTY JotnurAt 

Ojastjev^ Qunr(r^(^ 83-S4i« 


^frLJOLJU(^^ aL^6ij(^L£) svQDiriu/r/r 

<^(S<^ir ufTfEjQj^ub (ST^Lb^ir ( 4 / k >^^- 28 ) 

0^6S LHQ^ijQ^Lb fi^ai fi{T(^LL ’’ (^^1^-29) 


^(SveSlQ^ (^^fi£'iS)S(^u>^ urTL^nem ^^smuSlsar €p(^u(^^ 9l g^suireB 
Q^iLsiiLLu /b;!^ iquD prB iL\ih ^eo)LDtLfih €r<^ uQ^rrir Lj pssr<seiu. sum suit (^ ix> 

Qurr^siirrdsuy Qurr^&flevssemQLL^sOirih Losserflssr ^spj^LD Lf pp^Lon lu 
aiws'^u u ppJLumQ(S>j Lufr(^LD. Lfpp^}^BS8r Gujifi^^ p Sfi^puOu g^ih 

ufTL^frem-^^uop^isaiL^ LojiSlm ’’ LDdsiLi—^euir QLopQ^dj^ ^earpj j^fLoirQsrr^m 
LDjTL9m^^ ^piLjpp^^i^sms^^err j)jL^dQsfTemQL^(i£>Lh \ ^earGpdo^ smop 

^l^ssoT^mps&flm- j^rrirufTa gt(i^ll. ^eoisem jimp GldQ&) ^^^ldstit 

,s<cmQpu^u^u>^'^ srmrp (^p^ p<3^f£l e£l<sfrsQijj ^^rflujir^ Jfjp'^ssr ^Qpp 
Qijueo LD0iu:Qmr^^ (P^^LD (pp^JTp^Qio ^uufT L^rnsm ^/"^emuSieur Qeo pLJU(^^s 
p sn-omemu ufrsi/msstck eumsruLJuuL-.n' ld^sihb pj uuSlg^Qiam p 
L^pemsiDL— <sS> ^ ^psunSlear ^^isu<sS(T^(^p^)ir^EJS(Sffl^ pnib (ippeSi psk^fSl lu 
ssmppfTso (sSeossuuL^fTLDeo ^mLDp^d Qa(TL^p(^ifluj Lip€srmL^s'2sird sp^pSlu 
QurTiBpfTfT. srmQsii. Qu/T^eurrs G^jrwup^uj urrL^fTf>rkr ldsslLl^^qjit GtopG puj/r 
0ii). LimF^iT<3srTLDu:)U P; j 5I QajQpujurrL^fT ^)J ld Qu0SiJsre^p(^iu LorrmfiL^pp^LDSS 

effim <sB<cm<smQpujfTii), (sreofl^Lo^ Qpi (SuirsSi pQ^s ^dsfTLDLD semm^uu utTL^irem 
sycrr/Z^sTOL^iL/LD, sL^Sij&rQirn® ldss(^ iS/rpeo Qp/TL^iTLjmL^eu^tLjLb, sitld(^ 
s^fr€VfT<s ^^0^«25?d5(STr uD(r^iEiQ^(jD^^ €U(T^Siim<sxj(Lp<s(r erekpi iSirLLuuQ^&jdarr^BemufTurr^ 
ufTL^rr^^dQd ^fShu pm Qpm^bssr lueS ^d(^ ^^isSl6Vd(^&mmLDmuj ^^{fluuir 
^p^jTisj<s(sfi fT p ^rSl^ir ermu^ Qp&flujLJu(SLb. 


^suppi&r ^ (jfpeoprrm *‘^s(tl£>lju(^^ i^eoevP^ ermup p(^d QjFwQufr 

06tnTeupj : — ^^Ljmjr^irdp ^pp^mop^so^ gj^urreorrQi^LD su^sijefrirfrsGsii^Lhy tods 
QefrnrQ sL^€ij<s(r ititsQsu^ud d^^leasrd ssiTLDd^LLL^ppu^ujfTsu iSpd^ih 

unL^nem u(^^\L\iii sumjrtuuuL^fr^ , ^miDp^d GsiTL^pufTpQf^ib ermu 
ssmilt ^fSdp Lf6\)suiT Qsir eiresis 


0^6i9iD0®©gplLD Q^&jpfT^th ermu^ ^Qpp Ljp&jr 

etuL^d (^p^sTih. ^‘L/€H)ir^/f srrLDw LfeoeSlaj eumspprTLD^^ utTL^neisru^^^ 
^^siTLD^ipneon ^eirf^^Qr^n wmL(s)i^ sir peo sp^ireviTiflGJr ^ajUdp ^(f^p'^d arrunh 
upfiSGJ(i^th fiL/^€a>ijD(Ly QpmL^ppfrih^^ ermuQp Qjpear Q(t:fflajQufr(7^etrfr(^Li), @fia/ 
©9^Q9«u<y@u LfpeareiDL^s^d^d ^iTGsrQQf^ir Q^uji^iL^^ ^jsmmui Q}d(^p^jriEJ 
aefflek St^ ^es>Fiu(r&fftujiT pQj^ih ^pfTS'wmim^mrrii) Opafleuir^u^ 

g}&p(j^€^ SlihQppp (^pfijTihi uiTL^irsm ^"kasruSidii eaemirujuuL^frpQptrfr 
LfpeoreoiL^muj eSerrds cTQpdpQpm u^Wf ^uufpeor&ik^ujifsu^^ uffL^frO§m^to/ru) 
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XX>«<fFLlL-^wa//f Qu>p(yuju QuQ^lLuiTffllLh ^WIT Lj p ^QpSS^ & puLjUUpfiS HfUl^ 
§^QsrfTeSlu.p^ rPJlSLIlT pih (^ppiupp ^sQsUfTQ^SSU Qu(rj^^LDUp/SqLD SlJ0'Sil^ 
S uj^tJUiTuS}(Ti^<i<sd ^ sfTLDih upf^uj urrL^fTemrLDdsQisfr ilksot^s sis^sfnr ld^ibiQ ^ld 
uuSI^Qld^otu^Qld ^i^eSluu3]rr(^tJi> ^<sa^p^‘LLQ iB^^^i^iraQsjiflujiT 

SIT ^e\) UpfSltU UITL-.lT<£m SL^(3Lj<2(TlT S(^lh LDSSi^<S(^l}i U iQJ ^ lUi (^LD <oT U <o6i <3, 

QS&TS(^€npfrsu Quit » ldsslLst p&ou ^•LietT)ir^iTsrrLDL£iLf6veSJLU<Sii(otDS 
uSl^th^^ (oST Qld^^sf (sp^srp^do t^Qfflujrr Qpofflsiirrss Sn^fS! uSIq^uu pir do ^ f'emQ 
^p'^oGtQlu L^ttvarQil sf^p'^r^ ^j<SiiQujLS}d\)'2ei\ LDSsi^Sf^ifluj uiTL-nem GrdiiSii&T.suSl 

g^LD S L-.<SXj <ofr IT UlTg^lh (Si: ^ IBJ S uQ U g^JLOrr ? <rT <5aT p eSl(^<2l9 p(^ <a)l9 <SGi LSL. p! Qp S p p J ioUT 

^S(sp^iTih QpipOpesr pj Qsir&rsijQp Quit ( j^ppopuD Q'uir^^c^th ppn i^ld, 

(^ip^ pir(^LO ” §)SL'<sS ff-^'mL—ITLD (^p^irp^ S(^LD TIS^I^IT d 

QfTnfhjjiT Sf^piLaQiuiTiT^Gir Qur^iprr p^Sju) iS^dk^-Grr ppiAl ip (Lpp^uj l 9 p 
siT6Vp Qpopdp iSljjudpLj u0^?^SsYr p-p^supirs j>jS)iif (^rSluupjih^ (^ipsSlu u(r^ 
iniip^d srrLDuu(^^ P^rf'hjprTf^Qijjm pu sk^piai ^ud ptjQDLD^jmL^ppn' st* ^^rfJiuir 
srreop^ sa ip ibi s it tndv u6\} pn p(^&kTf ($}S(giT)d(S,u iSan- u.rr ssljulLl^ LSIjruipu 

QuiTd(^ds^/ofr ^Pufl'juiT sLLupi^QjsuTu^ Qsitgit&t pQdi^^i- 

p! iL\in uj(^sir GOir'^'^d (^jpioS^u u(^3Jp^d ^(fpiTd(^d sit LL€ iji,WTiTd9l p^rfluu 
^3)rrsd QsiTdfr(^^3jGSlg0jLD, ptjsiLrurTdo sTuy<Qij<cmTiTd^iLi<st>>L^ujT it l 9 pir srrpdo 
<^{ud\)urr p€0 1 d\} (pppLOTsirp ei9u.p^Lj uitl-it ^jd(prflaj<3>iT(^Lh (hi<dr p 

QufT(^Q<BiT p ^d(^ <sj pppiT(^uo>> 

QuT0i5rr' 85-8G /l//bu; 80-81 

aEiO/r/r® Qprr ix)p(jp^ (ipifIpQpesr Old/tj^u ’’ 

<s)jip6i0t3ifrQ SsiimiFliU si;s5)<3J<s20ld lUfTeirr ” 

^Qj p strip ^Qjt (^P^wloit s P-<5iT>iriuir&{fluuiT Qsn<cmip~(t^dsei^ili^ sd^^ird 
Sleuf^LuiT '^TTsmOu-sar dQsTTiom® Qufr(^<ck sk^pvsiiiT, ^sn/r s^^piih QuiT(7^dfr puS^ 
LDITLflii ^PQPUD LOmlflSGiLDU UL^tTUido QppgPLD Qp IT ^SSiL-IXJ pfT (^UD. ^(StipppSTT Qp p 

eoppc^^ iFd^i^irsQeffflujtT PStrrPp Curr5)LDa56tPGffrT® €)9cTraa(yDii 

UITL-fT6WT S-fP^5) crswi ^ sf^rSIsoQippirir^ spQ^p^Qiu ^mjBu 

LJirp(SS>pujiT usoQirn^iJD SrL.ip.euir tpsiiirrH^dssviTiL* eresffdv^ ^sdresreuir eurr^ei^ 
^^eueoiireSeOfr uureaafletDipujfnT QllsxjtQpit&t jif&rpi ^(ipio umiriiSleoiTu ^tfluurrsefTiTmy 
JS^i^dsuuLlt^iTiT QpfrL..iTuns^^ QeupidsuuQeu^ LDiruiru9(7^da^ ^eueSI^ 

petDSuj/rd «55L-l 14— ^eio^u ufeoeuir Qu0tjods&r LfSipik^ufT($ippsniesr iSQ^rreifrp 
uiTL^TTiffstrr u^^ujiTs {BS^^^fTsS^effBujiT QuspjpcBi^iBp^ ^ jipeufT sireo p ^ mdsetr 
&&)n- ^^QeuiTQpdsth supujuQu(^p ^eujpdc^Lb^ ^eu/r tutuireuTTsdaQ^^uj ^«u L^p 

sfreoeuL^Qiarr^u QuireSljpecnir LjesrQufrd^ih GisirdBuQurr^th^ siTFemw er^ 
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m^uSl^ih ^euQeutr si^ikQ^rr^ssu uQoj^m pS ^uSifiULfeOQJtr 
Qu/r/bp/S ^^sii/T<i(^ urru-iretm ^)2ems(^u 

“^5?<s\;L0v5(®(5fr L9pi^^ smQ^u) ^jemr (^uj/T(^l^u) iSpuLfih 
uiTL^fTem u(^^u9^ (f^Q^pfristr p(^ ^iflesiLo iqeeiL^tueuiTUi^^ er<^uQp Q^rr pQ(7fpL^ir 
^Li(6)Lb QseusSluj Qufr(^efrfr(^Lh. ^QDpd ^pSsSleoss p(^ rSiF&^iTsQefffjujir snLL 
Qih <oj ^ eSlirsmQLD Qun^uu ^<srr» 

«sy6i//f^0LL <3j'^ss€frfr<5)J6aT : — 

p^oiJIT lSI piB P SS!L(^LD JifSV/T iSl pu Lj U) ST SOT pjQu fT 
(1) (Lp^ssrnr ^^Si)<sm<smuu^^)'^^ (srshrup^^ iSipuLfu QupipsOfT^LD^ (2) 

LDiTi3iJu ps€mQ<om ^^miQ^ub QuLU(^Lh^^ STSsr^u) (^p^irp ^ murOup/peOfT^Lb^ 
Sr^fBuj^ tSP^peorrQLDSur pjsmiT ^LDLDprjuuLjsmsniSl^ Qu puulLl— 3k^ppjdseffl<^ 
^pp'^ ^(EJQd Q js.fr irfrujQsijrrL£)> 

r^dSi^/TiiQ.ioaf^LU/T ^0LD sj^ : — 

1. Qpp&Ofre^) ^ ^^sui^rEjQujd} LL^r^i^Qear^^ si^ih QiD^d ir ^^enem 

sm STS^ih Qpfn^(^d(^ ^^(Sit(r^(mT(oiim&'^'^ sr^ub QufT(rj^<^ ^QjiTLf(^pp Qpuu 
^th Lf^QpiTi^m- sTssru<ss)p ^iruQuiT(f^(ck ^n'mu(Sij Q ldQ&) semCoL-inh, 

ufTL^fT<om p'ZobQjrflm (^L^uiSl puLf ^d(mpfiirp\S}p sf-L-L^u Qu peS)6\)'2ev> ^fpp(^ 
^sijfT Qsfr(^^d js sSl^ubLfLL ^djSiiiTu Qu,T(T^Q&r Qsrr&reffl^LD um^rrsm 

^^sms(^p p^SiJffisk f^tuiT(^ipu l 9 puLf ^rflppfrsiipm fSl eiirreirfT jif(SUfT iSl pi p 

€)i(f^€mS'^Qurr per ^ . ^ir^Qu iSl pLJU(Sfr(sSev Qu^ssbub QuQd & puLjfflsirbLD Q^rr&r 

<sii^ piSii^ LDinSI^’^ev. s^i7 ^<s0pfrub&) “ p (p^ispu[3 p p peo QsvipSiJirub u<sm 

urrsp ptSlip jbjp^i\) ^aQeii uni—nem p^enQ^de^rRuj Qu^eobLDUjrrsp 

^^Qprr ppub^^ sT(ourpj ^de^p^irub (^/6luupj p (^is^ul 9 puiS^bonQiu ^pev 

QiSUsmQub, ^svf), 

^suiir pQ^ub (ST^ : — 

(ii) ^sirB (a) ^^sseL(^ub Qunj^ih^^ sr^ah wjTiSlujp (^p^irub ^peSliu Qurr(f^ 

(^lib^ m:iT-QuLUIT Sa^pUuQUb g)£_- ^StDLULjUb Qsupj\ FP€m(^LJ UlTL^rr&im 

uS}&) ufTL^rrsm p'^SLissfi^m Qu(^sobLD<seb\ju ^isii^ mLQirrr(Eiub rr ir p ^ d pi ld ^<ssbiD^ 

Qeiip. 

(b) Qll^ld^ ^ubLDjiSlujpe^p^jTp^^ Tm.IT ^psbipneo^ /tPimQub uiTL^irm 
u(^^u9d\) p'bsvsi](T^d(^ ssLiTu OuQ^siDUbp QpfTL^iretDu eS(o\)dsQsuem(SlQLO€Bfl&)^ 
^&^Qlj QuLU(^ub sk^puu(Bl^iprre)) jbjuQuuj^ub urTU.rT&smu^^uSleo eSeodsuuL^ 
Qsui,-m(SlQLL ? ^pp(^ LDfT(7rj>^ ^ppsQpp (^p^irp^eo^ ufTL^rrem p'bs\)Sij(Td(^ Jfjsp 
^'^ernsruSieo ^suir pubQurrjpu Quluit ^^pSI tuetsbubsiijp Qurreosir pS u ^ LfesbjrJ^/rsfrubih 
uppSliu un L^fT emLj pp^^ssirruSlso ^euir ^ujp (^Qlduju) Quuufrd^rriTLfU) Si^iCbpjp 
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(L/eUQ//f) CTssr, CLniijuCuuJIT sir GU^CUJ 

er^LD ^^Ifflujir Q^pQpm 6SI&rd(^Qsk pm-iT, ufTL^irem 

^^SlllT ffi2E0U) ^UJIT(^U^U L^pULjLD QuLU(I^L£) ^ fT a ^ d 3k. pio ^gTOLDQ/ LDJtOu 

€aru(SD<3, (Sir d r^OiiQ p ^uj^osr pi (^p^S^jia^isfflev Q pird-omiTuiSluuiT SQ^p P^ tQld^ 
Qppp’jo* <ST (odT Q ' jSii ^ODirLUfT^fHijjiT fPomtQ ^ su >q)SJ IT < om Q u 3 (^pdiirQuieurd 

Q<Sn-€m-L- UITL-QlD SJ pLj<oS)L.LU piT^lh. ^p<o3r QuiTQ^sk : — 

^(Sp^^^ssruSldv Q(SfriiiSpp'^<^id s^-lLljsl ^q^suit Quujit Qsn GfruQuf^^/r^^ 
€T63r (SiKoGijnupjp^ eSl6\)di'- uuu^uji\)e\)iT LD6\) ^ Lj pp^’.^smu urr L..3emu(^^SiijSld) ^ Lys^iT 
^/TS3LDU UiTL^fT(cm p^S}.l(^d^d 3 ?lLlj^ J>JSillT ^LQ^LD U lSI p U Lj LI) 3 fT fT p ^ d 3^pdj 

LfeosiiiT t-feoQesr r6l OJ^dQsirQ ^p^ jijmLD\JL\u:) LLnyop^s^pLuiril). ^dQ^-rdiu 
Qurr(^'2£fT eSlQp^ @Ar^@ (Bd^l^irdQQsflujfr p(r^Ll> Qurr^^ihpuu i-fpju QurrQ^dv 
pij)ip LDfrQurr QL-fT6L'Siifr pn(^ijD, 



The Pre-deluge Pandinad and her 
Southern Frontier 
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(Annamalai University) 

‘ Tamilaham ’ is a handy classic name for the whole Tamil country, 
and has been sanctified by long usage and immemorial vogue from the 
prehistoric Sangam age down to our days both in literature and tradi- 
tions of the Tamils. It stands not for any one province or territory, 
not even for the mere far-famed kingdom of the Pandyas of yore, always 
and specially known as the Tamil monarchs, but for the entire Tami- 
lian Peninsula extending south from the modern Tirupathi hills. 
Both tradition and belief among the Tamils postulate that their original 
homeland lay between these Venkata hills in the north, and an 
alleged Kumari river in the south said to have been submerged long 
ago with all the regions it watered in the southern continent by one of 
the devouring angry tides of the hungry Indian Ocean. The story of 
deluges that successively swallowed up large slices of land in the south 
of the Indian continent rests not merely on legends and folklore. It is 
enshrined and embalmed in standard old classic poetry of the Sangam 
poets, and has been handed down to posterity by all the ancient and 
medieval classic text-writers and commentators of great fame and un- 
doubted authority in an unbroken series of standard works that ever 
commanded the uniform respect and universal homage of all the stu- 
dents of Tamil Literature. 

In one of the Mullai Kalis (Verse No. 4) the poet definitely says as 
follows: — 

OsusneuSm 

Q LDeSI eB eir /S (SiDsy/r/r/^r u^i^ujul^u 

L/eSOtu/r® LjS^OufT 

eiJssstaiSiu &jfrL^fr<^&ir^^ 

0^/r^eSI®w<y /5 lLl~ Q^rreir r^oj 

f^^(cSi€tfr^ ^iriuir 

The statement of fact in this passage is positive and crystal clear. 
In plain English it runs thus : — “ When tidal waves swept over and 
swallowed up his own lands, the Southern monarch of undying glory 
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did not despair. Forging ahead into the wide territories of hostile 
kings, the Cholas and the Cheras, removed therefrom their respective 
flags with the puissant panther (of the Cholas) and the drawn bow (of 
the Cheras) , and replaced them by his own standard with the shining 
shark with whose might he easily reduced the invaded country into his 
sway, thus making good his loss of lands in the south. And all the 
good shepherds, whose forbears then hailed along with the other sub- 
jects whose enduring loyalty had established the fame of the Pandyas 
from times of yore, ha^ung now assembled together.” Some may pre- 
fer to take the wurd Kudi ((5^) here to denote the Pandya’s 
dynasty rather than his subjects. Kudi in Tamil may mean either a 
subject or a family according to context, of course. In juxtaposition 
with a sovereign, ‘kudi’ should preferably and suitably signify a subject 

rather than a family. gar a; sjr Q.iifriiv<sS}<stDff= fsiLi— ^/.pL’must thus aptly 

mean either the Pandya’s ancient subjects with well-established repu- 
tation, or the Pandya’s subjects whose loyal valour firmly established 
his fame of yore. This phrase need not therefore be restricted to mean 
in this context only Pandyan’s kudi or family of old repute. But what- 
ever its meaning, there can be no dispute whatsoever as to the central 
fact alluded to in these lines of Mullai Kali. This passage definitely 
alludes to a phenomenal tidal swell that resulted in the subsidence of 
the southern territory of the most ancient Tamil kings, the Pandyas. 
It further announces expressly that the Pandyan monarch made an in- 
cursion into and annexed permanently some adjacent tracts or terri- 
tories of his unfriendly rival kings (the Cholas and the Cheras) in lieu 
of his lost provinces in the south, and settled do\vxi in this new north- 
ern home with all his subjects who moved north with him after their 
homeland was engulfed by an enraged sea. Thus the fact of a pre- 
historic deluge wiping out a wide expanse of the southern Pandyan 
country is indisputably established by these and similar authoritative 
and well authenticated internal evidences in the earliest Sangam 
poetry. They are of an age far removed from ours by at least 20 long 
centuries, but proximate enough to, if not almost identical with, the 
events recorded in the classic passages of the Sangam literature. And, 
as such, the statements they record must be accepted as fairly esta- 
blished facts of history. But this is not enough for tracing back the 
history of the pre-Sangam Tamilaham. Further, questions may arise as 
to how long ago this deluge occurred and as to how far the lost old 
Tamil Country stretched into the southern ocean beyond the present 
Cape Comorin. Was there any non-Tamil land beyond the submerged 
Tamilian territories ? And if so who peopled them, and what became 
of the survivors, if any, of those folks? These are some very impor- 
tant and interesting questions that we must diligently attack and seek 
to solve with reliable and relevant evidences to guide us in our re- 
9 
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searches. But they would form a fitting theme for a separate thesis 
not quite essential for the present enquiry we have taken here on hand. 
We shall therefore reserve them for a later discussion and confine our- 
selves now to the question we started with. 

This relentless land-grabbing tidal wave that swept off and swallow- 
ed the primeval Pandinad is poetically alluded to by Ilangovadigal in 
his inimitable lines as the vengeful retort of the vanquished southern 
sea, smarting under an earlier victory over it, traditionally attributed 
to an earlier Pandian potentate. 

euu^CSeiJ Qs\)rSf5^ <sijfra^u<sifys Oufr(J^^ 

LjSijpisrfi iUfT umis&o 

(23,fr(^!Ej QsfrQ/EJ3iL-.<^ Qsn'srreir 

cjj>W(sv)'S3iLiLD ^LDiuQpfiu Q^srTsmQ 
Qpeir lUTsmu- Opesresr^eir (suiri^ . 

— ,iB/r®«3S/rs33r SfT(sa)^, ei/ifl 17*22 

(Kadukan Kathai, lines 17-22). 

The allusions in these lines are seized hold of and are elaborated 
by Adiyarkkunallar in his commentary on the opening lines of Venir- 
kathai in Chile ppadikaram in a manner which has given rise to some 
considerable controversies and much misunderstanding among scholars. 
It therefore behoves every earnest student of Tamil Research to scruti- 
nise all these relevant passages on record and to soberly investigate 
their real scope and significance with a view to get at the rock-bottom 
of truth. The first two lines of Venirkathai are as follows: 

Qr5L^QiuiT€vr pQpi^ OpfTL^(SiUfr<^ QusirsuQpfh 

^LSip<oiJjruD ^mTLj&rr^ 

And Adiyarkunallar’s especial gloss on these lines runs thus ; 

(i n^u^QiLirrear (^cur rsl-. ld^ Q^rr u^Qiuirtek — Quamufr p Quuusrrr p 
ppfTuSpjpi. Q p^urr pssmemQ ^irn <^p Quujjfn ud, 

QfSL^CoLUfreor (^exsr pQp.L£> Q piru^QujiTi^ ie ^ ii\Q)LDehr(^^ Quisrr iSuQLDSsr m jp 
erear^ear Qiueuf^eor^ Qp<^LDjp<SB>irLusp^p 

^GBipUJ^d^UD ^LDir^eUi^ll), Q/>IT(^^^IT (ipi^fE T S JTlT LU^Lh S ^uSsST 
Q^qj^u) crek fSeu(j^(^&f}LLL^ iBfTe\i!Tu9irp^ iFrr^jnp^v lEfTpupOpfreku^kn-LDir entm 
assflpip uiflutru.^ih QP^(S>( 3 < 3 di s&riffujneSI&i jtLfQpk&flLLu.€i}p 

00 pu Qpfflis^ fBneonuSirp^ fBtr^psM wn pu^ pfStuiJbikr® ^f^§)uSI(^ir 

sndj^0jr0i(i^^Qppp a®isjQsfT0^(j^iLj0retr/rtT ej&mupQpfr^^u^etfTLLir ; j^jeu^iL seS 
[ujjiEiQsfS^iT erQ^euiT urTekru^uj(^&r ^uuLoir^rr p^uu^Quj SeoiEpQj^^^ 

oS purr0kfrU^UJ0tr Qprr^srruLSIiULh i^eOuuQp^ 
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G61id)250'i fT^UJ Uo^oIDJevPClUSNfgjlDrTjpsS’p ^IDlP 

CuJggT CTI LcnjD^P^ LflciDI CdlU CT^t^fUrpiDji ®rT6U^61JIT|D)LD ^eup/iSear iSiruaeSleu/r 

Qearear LoeSlfB^- ej i^Q ^!Ets (ST^Lo^saijr iB/rQih^ erifi Qp^uir'^ fBn-(S)Lh^ ej tfi 

isnQuD^ (5J (^sbr p fsjQuc^ <sj ifi^oiscrsiTStj>rr fBfrQih^ ej ^(^j3/ihu2sirr fWfrQ 
Qld^ ^LD '^ihiB!T pupQ piT(c;sr lEfrQih^ (^wfflQs.TeveVLh QppsSluu udr uD^hsofEir^Lh 
SITQld (B^llLfli) U^LLjLD pL^[§ITS(^LDrfl €lJL^Qu(^(ElQ S J LLL^ioOr <SS IT pjLO S L^€\)Q S fT€mQ L^fT 

l^peoiT p (^LDrflujfTQuj Qusrr(SuQu}ear(^Qir€ar jp/sm/TS, S)oo^ er^^eirr OupacjirOp 
eirflear j ^OJL^Qoj^eo p <s irru^sis Qu.t(^^ ^ u°ojpj<srftLU,rp£VL^€ir u<^iJD'2evLuQ isp 

(^LDfFId QsjQfm Q s It (i^ lEj <s L^eo QsTeir&r ’ gr esr upf^^LP setsardsiuj^^ir 
IFd^J(^^<StDjpp ^(otDpUJl^rr Qu.T0(^C^J-LUJ^Lb P^QS) IT 'U IT 9i if! LU if !T Q UU UOy^J^tSOT 

QJU^S&T (LpSSil<oG)LT(UIT ^UD l 9 p<SD:T pQtJ’ ^UD Qujp/^LD.^^ 

A reference to two rivers in the submerged southern Pandyan pro- 
vince, viz., the Pahruli and the Kumari, is common both to Ilango's 
textual lines cited above from Kadukan Kathai and to Adiyarkunallar’s 
glossarial comments just cited. There are many more passages too in 
Sangam poetry relating to these two submerged rivers. The most in- 
triguing problem, which demands dispassionate inquiry and seeks final 
solution, arises out of this common reference to these two rivers of a 
bygone age, and relates to their respective topographical situation in 
the sea-swallowed Pandinad. It is of much importance first to settle 
this vexed question before we can successfully attack the other connec- 
ted problems of history of the pre-Sangam Tamilaham. Only a correct 
view of this question will afford the key to unlock many other lines of 
ancient poetry which now hold many other facts hidden from the eyes 
of the uninitiated lay students of history. 

It is therefore necessary to review these relevant references and to 
revise our notions of their real significance of and bearing on this part 
of Tamilian history. 

Admittedly both the Pahruli and the Kumari rivers ran through 
and fertilized the now submerged southern Tamil lands. But which of 
these two rivers was farther south ? Was any of them a landmark or 
did any form a boundary for any known or traceable tract of the lost 
lands ? Is any evidence available to investigate these questions ? We 
must first marshal up and scrutinize the evidences bearing on these 
aspects of the problem about these two lost rivers. We find many re- 
ferences in ancient Sangam literature to these two rivers. But do they 
give any indication to locate them in the lost lands in relation to each 
other topographically ? This would be the first question that occurs 
to anyone who embarks on this enquiry. Apparently there must be 
something in the relevant references which offers some clue for guid- 
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once in attacking this phase of our problem. For we find scholars 
coming to diverse conclusions all based on these very references, al- 
though their conclusions do not appear quite to square with all impli- 
cations and with the inexorable logic of fauts involved in them. Let 
us now take a brief survey of some of the conclusions suggested hither- 
to by eminent scholars on the basis of these passages. 

Mahamahopadyaya Dr. Swaminatha Ayyar in his glossary of rare 
words appended to his edition of Silappadikaram gives these short notes 
under caption of the two words, Kumari and Pahruli: — 

Q ^^urr p StomemQ prrirn'jpi ; QppsrreopQp Q fret err 

(‘ Kumari was a river in the south ; this was sea-swallowed in 
early times. *) This is all right, as it is. For purposes of our enquiry 
we may ignore the addendum in this 

note (Kumari is also the name of a district in the montaine province 
or malai nad ) . For it has nothing to do with the river Kumari. Then 
he thus writes about Pahruli : 

^^uoo pi&fiiurT ga — (^uDrfltjuiT pfSl Q^pQear sQ^tj^iu ^irfrgv ( 230 )” 

(“ Pahruli was a river that ran south of the river Kumari.”) It is here 
for the first time we meet with a suggestion as to the topographical or 
directional situation of these two rivers in the submerged Pandinad. 
Pahruli is here definitely said to have run south of the river Kumari. 
It is obvious that the Mahamahopadyaya does not reveal to us his 
source of information for this statement. Apparently he gathered this 
impression from some passages in Adiyarkkunallar^s gloss at page 230 
of his third edition of Silappathikaram. For, in this note, under the 
name Pahruli, he just gives the reference to page 230 of that book and 
nothing more. I scrutinized the passage at p. 230 rather carefully . 
But I could not glean anything there anywise supporting this positive 
suggestion of the Pahruli being south of the river Kumari. On the 
other hand, the tenor of the language when carefully scrutinised, seems 
rather to suggest a conclusion just the very opposite of what the Maha- 
mahopadyaya’s note indicates. The purport of the passages of Adi- 
yarkkunallar at this p.230 of the third edition of Silappathikaram is it- 
self the question at issue. We must therefore put them by, till we 
exhaust all other available sources before we revert to Adiyarkkunal- 
lar himself for guidance in tackling his passages, in this context. The 
author of Arumpathavurai for Silappathikaram is admitted even by Dr. 
Swaminatha Ayyar to be of a much earlier age than Adiyarkkunallar. 
We may therefore rely on him if he gives us any clue to solve this ques- 
tion. But he leaves us quite in the lurch. For, he simply says this in 
his gloss on Pahruli under line 19 of Kadukan Kathai : ^^uAjp/etflujfrjp / — 
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uda^^QjfffTfT (jufTjp/.^^ ^^The Pahruli was a river not far from the 
Kumari/’ There is here not any hint as to the respective 
situation of these two rivers in relation to each other. In 
the circumstances, I wrote to the learned Mahamahopadyaya 
himself for enlightenment. I invited his attention specially to 
the total absence of all information on this point either in 
Arumpathavurai, or in Adiyarkkunallar or in any known lite- 
rature of the Sangam period and requested him to enlighten me about 
this puzzle. In the reply he kindly vouchsafed to my query, he only 
said he must have gathered this impression from the passage in Silap- 
padikaram and from also some other materials he perhaps had when 
writing his note under the name ‘Pahruli’ in his appendix to Silappa- 
thikaram ; he added, that that impression made him hazard this sug- 
gestion about the situation of the Pahruli to be further south of the 
Kumari, but he cannot now recollect what exactly is the evidence he 
then relied on for his opinion. Notwithstanding this discouraging 
reply, I gave the matter most anxious consideration out of deference 
to the high authority and great position of this veteran scholar in the 
modern world of Tamil letters. I took much time and trouble further 
to study and scrutinise all the available references in literature to see 
if any of them may bear out this suggestion in the note of the Maha- 
mahopadyaya. But the more I thought over it, the greater was the 
conviction borne in on me that this cannot be so. With profound res- 
pect to the Mahamahopadyaya, I still feel constrained to present for the 
consideration of the research scholars what impresses me as correct 
indications in this inquiry, only to clarify the issues for them and to 
enable them further to investigate and arrive at accurate conclusions. 

Of course both ‘Pahruli’ and ‘Kumari’ were names of rivers in the 
bygone old-world Pandinad since submerged. All are agreed on this: 
there is no dispute about it. Both the text-writers as well as commen- 
tators have always spoken of them as such. But we may note this 
difference between these two names in the texts. ‘Pahruli’ — wherever 
this name occurs in Poetry is ever mentioned as a river or in terms 
equivalent thereto. Whereas ‘Kumari’ is not to my knowledge any- 
where in the texts expressly described as a river, nor is it coupled 
with any distinctive adjunct compelling in the context to read 
it only as a river. But all the commentators and controversialists now 
for over 1,500 years have uniformly and invariably treated this erst- 
while ‘Kumari’ in the pre-deluge Pandinad only ss a river, and it is too 
late to go back in this hallowed hypothesis. Moreover, not a single 
text speaks of Kumari as other than a river anywhere ; whereas all the 
available texts can bear the interpretation hitherto put upon them, and 
are quite consistent with Kumari being a river. There are one or two 
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of them which may even be taken as affirmatively suggesting the rive- 
rine aspect of ‘Kumari.’ 

QeumaL^Ui ^wLfesrp QuerrojQLD^ ^ fSiBrsrrmQseo^ jpsuifidQs 

These are oft-quoted as lines of Sikandiar delimiting the 
area of the Tamil-spoken country. (“ The Tiruppathi hills, Kumari and 
the Ocean form the limits of the Tamil-spoken territory *’) . In the 
extant editions of books where these two lines are cited, the words 
are parted from ^Kumari’ and sorted with QuerreuLi) (sea). 
But this appears on its face to be an obvious error of the scribe or the 
lithographer. For, as it stands, the adjectival adjunct p LDL(€Ur^ 

(z=i sweet water) when coupled with ‘Powam’ (Quetreuih) or the salt- 
laden sea, makes no sense, but would admirably qualify the previous 
proper name ‘Kumari’ if Kumari were a fresh water river. Mahavid- 
wan R. Raghava Ayyangar of Ramnad recently expressed this opinion 
while writing the history of Tamil Literature in the Research Section 
of our University and I am entirely at one with him in this view of 
these lines of Sikandiar. The lines should therefore be read as follows: 

Ou^iTQjOub^ 

rSfhf^fTeir Qsi^Sso 

If this is the correct reading, as I think it should be, then Sikandiar’s 
description of Kumari leaves no doubt of its being a river. 

Again, Ilango Adigal’s lines also leave little doubt as to what he 
thinks of this Kumari : — 

0LDffli Q^frQfB 0«/r®/BtgsL— ^ 

‘Kodu’ (Cos/tQ) in Tamil means either a river-bank or the peak or 
crest of a mountain. No one save the late Mr. Shanmugam Pillai of 
Sholavandan has so far suggested this ‘ Kumari ’ to be a mountain. 
Sikandiar’s suggestive lines just quoted negative this notion. The tell- 
tale description of Kumari of Karikizhar (srr/flQi^frfr) and Kurun- 
gozhiyur Kizhar Q^n/r) in their respective verses 

Nos. 6 and 17 in Purananuru also reinforce the accepted belief of its 
being a river. For, in both these poems these two poets, not only sig- 
nificantly contrast the southern Kumari with the northern hill-boun- 
dary, but also qualify Kumari, with adjectival phrases which suggest 
its riverine aspect : g^LDfP’’ is in marked contrast 

with usitHuQ CfBCBsufioiT*^ in verse No. 6 of Purananuru. So 

also stands in juxtaposition with in poem 

No. 17 (puram) . All these more than make it probable that the lost 
‘Kumari’ was a river in the submerged Tamilaham. Even were it 
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otherwise, it would not affect the main thesis of the present enquiry ; 
we are here primarily concerned only with the question as to which 
side of the ‘ Kumari ’ the ‘ Pahruli ’ lay. 

And this brings us back to the question we started with, (i.c.) the 
situation of ‘Pahruli’ in relation to this time-hallowed ‘Kumari.’ The 
Pahruli might have been north or south of the ‘Kumari.’ But before 
we proceed further, we must make sure of one pivot of fact on which 
the whole inquiry hinrres and turns. Whatever the old Kumari was, 
whether a river or a hill, it surely served at all times as a decisive 
landmark in the ancient Tamilaham, and was always reckoned as the 
southern boundary for the entire country of the Tamils. In the prologue 
to the earliest extant classic Tamil grammar Panambaranar, the con- 
temporary and classmate of Tolkappiyar avers this fact : 

Q ^ ^ rf! — ^ » ^ (“ Venkata Hills in the 

north and the Kumari in the South, in the good old world where Tamil 
was current ”) . Kurunkozhiyur Kizhar in Puram verse 17, thus defines 
the boundaries of Tamilaham ; 

<sul 

(‘In the south the Kumari ; in the north, the great hill ; in the east and 
west, the sea ; these form the boundaries (for Tamilaham).” We have 
also adverted above to two other poems where the same ‘Kumari’ is 
spoken of as the southern boundary for Tamilaham — one in Puram 
verse, No. 6 in the words of Kari Kizhar, 
and another by Sikandiar of yore, 

QuofreuLD^ <^&fr^/BfBJ€urQ<sev'2ev 

All these irreproachable early evidences make just one fact crystal 
clear. The Kumari, whatever it was, was universally and uniformly 
prescribed in all the earliest Tamil poems as the southern boundary 
for the pre-sangam homeland of the Tamil-speaking people in the South 
Indian peninsula. Mark, it was neither the ‘Pahruli’ nor any other 
landmark, but the Kumari and the ‘Kumari’ alone that was the invari- 
able southern frontier bourn mentioned to mark off Tamilian home- 
land from the non-Tamil tracts beyond. This must therefore be the 
inevitable corner-stone for any edifice one may erect on this theme. 
Any interpretation of Adiyarkkunallar’s glosses under the opening lines 
of Venirkathai must harmonise with this inexorable central fact. On 
no pretext may this lost river Kumari be shifted from the southern 
frontier of the submerged Tamilaham. For that would falsify the map 
drawn by all the master-poets of the Sangam eras of the old world long 
since lost in the southern sea. No scholar would venture to give the 
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lie direct to the positive statements solemnly repeated and re-affirmed 
by so many savants of the Sangam period. With this unalterable fact 
borne in mind, we shall now revert to the passages of Adiyarkunallar 
and the theories deduced therefrom. Just one other note of warning 
also would not be out of place here. Adiyarkunallar is after all only 
a commentator. He only purports to interpret old poets, and not to 
import his own views at variance with explicit texts. So even if Adi- 
yarkunallar unmistakably indicates an opinion contrary to the old 
texts, his views cannot override the affirmation of all the Sangam poets. 
He can at best only dissent from the verdict of their verses. But by 
no means could he overrule them by his own ipse dixit. This would 
be so, even if he unequivocally purports to contradict the old texts of 
the Sangam poets. But when he expressly proposes only to interpret 
those texts, wisdom would require us so to read the commentator’s 
glosses as to reconcile them ever with the explicit import of the earlier 
author’s texts. 

And now let us look into the relevant passages of Adiyarkunallar 
relating to this particular question at issue here. We need not repeat 
here his passages cited already at the beginning of this dissertation. He 
makes it pretty clear at the very start of his gloss that he writes all 
this only to explain how or why Ilango Adigal refers to the ‘Kumari’ 
as the sea, and not as the river as of old. The Venir Kathai opens 
thus : 


OruL^Qujfrek Q ^!ru^J2{U!T(^ OusfreuQpiM 

euirilu 

(The Vengada hill and the Comorin sea delimit the well- watered 
happy Tamil world). At the very start, before beginning to give his 
annotation of these opening lines of Ilango, the commentator here 
raises what seems to him a very pertinent question. He knows just as 
we all know now, that all the earlier Sangam poems explicitly speak 
of the southern boundary of the old Tamilaham as the river Kumari. 
Ilango Adigal should have referred to the same Kumari only as a 
river. But he expressly mentions the Kumari sea as the southern 
boundary of Tamilaham in these lines {Q^fru^Qujfr(^ Qu&tsulo or 

or sL^ev), He is not alone in thus describing 

this southern landmark as a sea, as we shall presently see. Chiru 
Kakkai Padiniyar also says the same thing : 

€i;®0 &)irihuiTs^ 

®j<swirLD0syr LjsssriOQujfrQ Qurr^^ 

K/riLi^tueo 
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Thus we see that references in the Sangam poem to ‘Kumari’ as the 
southern limit of Tamilaham range themselves into two groups, one 
alluding to it as a river, and the other mentioning it as a sea-bourn. 
We may also here notice that the poems speaking of the ‘Kumari’ as a 
river are on the whole of an earlier age than those referring to it as 
the southern sea. This obvious difference in description of this boun- 
dary among the earlier and later group of poems which we now 
commonly classify as Sangam literature requires some explanation. 
This explanation Adiyarkunallar offers in his remarks prefixed to his 
annotation to the opening lines of Venirkathai. The upshot of this 
whole preface is this : both the old rivers, the Pahruli and the Kumari, 
disappeared along with the country they watered of yore in a deluge 
at the close of what this commentator terms as the primary period 
and as the Kumari river ceased to exist before the age of 
Silappathikaram, its author Ilango Adigal could not speak of a lost 
river in the submerged land in the south, and so in his Venirkathai he 
rightly alluded only to the Kumari sea which was in his time the south- 
ern bourn of the then known Tamilaham. What Adiyarkunallar an- 
xiously attempts here to make out in this preface is this. Although the 
earlier Sangam poets differ from Ilango and others since his time in 
their different descriptions of the southern boundary for Tamilaham, 
each of these two groups was correctly speaking the truth — in relation 
to the circumstances existing in its respective times. The commenta- 
tor here essays to account for this apparent discrepancy between these 
two groups of poets regarding the southern boundary for Tamilaham. 
And he sets out to relate here a tradition about this matter with some 
elaboration. The point he is at pains to emphasise in this prefatory 
note deserves notice and demands consideration. 

In this preface, Adiyarkunallar deliberately draws attention to a 
deluge and he categorically alludes to three facts or features to make it 
clear that he was here referring only to the first or the earlier of the 
two inundations which according to tradition successively swallowed 
the southern Pandinad in two gulps, finally reducing in two stages the 
area of the old wider Tamilaham to its present relatively lesser pro- 
portion, stopping short at the present Cape Comorin, in her southern 
confines. The traditional account of these two deluges is recorded 
both in Iraiyanar Kalaviyal Urai attributed to Nakirar, and in this 
commentary of Adiyarkunallar to Venir Kathai in Silappathikaram. 
Both these great commentators substantively affirm the same story. 
In fact Adiyarkunallar appears to accept and repeat this account from 
the other earlier commentary of Iraiyanar Kalaviyal, as he expressly 
refers to this as one of the sources for his account. It is good to re- 
member this traditional account, as it is necessary to unravel many an 
10 
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otherwise unintelligible reference in early literature, and I therefore 
take leave to recall and recount it here in brief. 

The South Indian Peninsula extended far beyond the present 
Cape Comorin into the Indian Ocean in the south. All that country 
beyond the Cape, which once was but is now lost, comprised extensive 
tracts of inhabited country, many thousands of square miles in area. 
Of this only the northern portion of about 7,000 square miles conti- 
guous with the present Pandinad was the Tamil-spoken world with 
South Madura ( o as the metropolis of the old Pandya 

dynasty. The extreme trans-Tamil southern stretch was occupied 
perhaps by some non-Tamil races. The boundary that separated the 
northern Tamil country from the non-Tamil regions further south was 
the Kumari river. All this old land was submerged by two successive 
sea-swells. The first deluge submerged all the non-Tamil regions and 
a part of the Tamil territories north of the old Kumari river. The pri- 
meval Pandyan capital — old Madura, situated in the south Tamil pro- 
vince — ^was also lost in this first subsidence of the southernmost regions. 
The Pandyan kings thereupon moved north, founded a new capital 
known to Tamil literature as Kapadapura in the then-existing 
Pandinad beyond the present Cape. But they were fated to lose 
again this part of the Tamil country also with the second capital they 
had founded thereat in another inundation. This second deluge strip- 
ped Tamilaham of all its southern tracts beyond the present Cape ; and 
it was only then that the modern historic Madura City was founded by 
the Pandyan kings as the third capital of their new kingdom. In the 
old south ‘Madura* in the submerged Pandinad there was a Tamil 
Academy founded by the famous Pandya Kings of yore. After its sub- 
sidence the Academy was revived in ‘Kapadapuram* to run its second 
course. In old ‘Madura* almost on the eve of the first deluge, Tholkap- 
piyam, the classic Tamil Grammar, first came into existence; but it had 
no time to earn or exert any commanding influence there in the age of 
the first Academy owing to the tragic catastrophe that overtook that 
Academy and the first Pandyan Capital itself. In Kapadapuram during 
the second Academy, Tholkappiyam soon earned enough recognition for 
itself as the magnum opus of its author, and ruled the roast in the then 
world of Letters. But the ill-fated Pandyans had yet another cataclysm 
to encounter. A second swell of the southern ocean stripped them of 
their second capital too with all their land below the present Cape. 
They had then no alternative but to move still further north to carve 
out a new kingdom for themselves and to found the modem Madura as 
their third metropolis where they re-established their famous Tamil 
Academy for a third time. There were thus three stages in the history 
of the Tamil Sangam in Pandinad. Traditions in Tamil literature chose 
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to call them as the three Sangams or Academies, apparently becaiise 
they were held in three different cities, and as they ran their courses 
in three successive periods. This in short is the consistent traditional 
account of the three Tamil Sangams persistently believed in by all the 
Tamil people, and unequivocally recorded in all Tamil literature from 
early times. 

And as we said before, Adiyarkunallar briefly alludes to this ac- 
count in his now famous note at the beginning of Venirkathai. He 
categorically refers to, and reiterates the three distinctive factors of 
time, place and circumstance to warn his readers to avoid all mistakes 

as to what he means there to convey: 

!T' 0" U-l SfT rr IT (STdilimu U LDIT\ SeSi UU /B (^IT €TQpoi!lT 

ufTism u^uu(0^ S'-tuuDfr 

C^g>nd>anULJLUljQ UjCUUU®^^] <^6L1T 

un6\5^(yDa^^fD^ 6UL-GGiid)S5i)i rri’ai uooi^iGtP 

lS^tl-Glu 6T(ipi5iT(DQQjia&rTaj^6iJnrDiLb GarreOT 

Gl-hl^ (^LDffiuufrQ uu Querrevd) (ssr 

“ At the close of the first or primary period, in the south (submerged) 
Madura City, 89 Pandya Kings successively upheld the 1st Tamil Aca- 
demy. Of these only seven sovereigns passed muster as authors and 
took rank as Sangam-poets themselves, of whom Jayamakirti Nilan- 
tharu-tiruvil-pandyan was one. In his court was Tholkappiyam first 
ushered in. At that time and in their (Pandya ’s) country occurred the 
destructive deluge that submerged a vast territory of their Pandinad. 
This lost Tamil territory comprised about 49 countries or districts and 
many other tracts besides; and all this lost land lay between the river 
Kumari and the river Pahruli which latter river was the northern limit 
of the southern province of the then extant Kingdom of the Pandyas. 
As all these were then lost in the sea-swell, the author Ilango here re- 
ferred to the Kumari sea instead of the old Kumari river as the south- 
ern boundary.’’ 

In these words, Adiyarkunallar here offers his explanation for 
Ilango Adigal’s reference to the ‘Kumari sea’ as the southern limit of 
Tamilaham, as against the Kumari river which was so spoken of by all 
the earlier poets. In this context the commentator purports to empha- 
sise the accepted facts of a subsidence of the southern Pandinad in a 
sea-swell, involving the loss of large tracts of lands and also of the two 
named rivers the Pahruli and the Kumari. He also says here that all 
this happened about the time of Nilan-tharu-Thiruvil-pandiyan and very 
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soon after Tholkappiyam made its debut. He nowhere says an3rthing 
in this long note of his as to the direction or situation of the river 
Kumari. But here he appears just to allude to the northern bank of 
the lost old Kumari river as the extreme limit up to which the first sea- 

swell submerged the Tamil tracts. <suL^Qu(r^isj QsitlLu^<^ 

Sfr^LD SL—^ Q S mwrQ L-fT ^€0 rr 6\) (^LDffiLUfrQuj QuSfrioljQLD6Ur(^IT (oT^ glKeSSriTS-^^ 

This is the crucial passage of Adiyarkunallar that is taken as the sheet- 
anchor by those who would maintain that the old Kumari river ran 
north of the Pahruli. They exultingly point to this passage and argue 
that this unmistakably signifies that the southern sea swallowed the lands 
upto the northern bank or bund of the old river Kumari. Hence Ilango 
after this subsidence refers to the southern limit of Tamilnad of his time 
only as the Kumari sea and not as the Kumari river as it had ceased to 
exist long before he composed his famous epic. They easily conclude 
from this that as the sea overran the lost lands from the south, the nor- 
thern limit of the subsided country must be the only natural and most 
probable reference to be alluded to in this significant passage 
of Adiyarkunallar. They hold that these words must therefore lead 
to the only irresistible inference that the old river Kumari was the 
northernmost limit of the lost lands in Tamilaham, which in its turn 
would result in the inevitable corollary that the Pahruli river ran south 
of the old Kumari. For, the Pahruli is said to have run only in the 
north of the southernmost district (now lost) of the then-existing 

Pandinad. {ufTimL^uuir) Q (Sul^ 

Qevev'^ijUfrQuj uoo^erflQtusk 

But this plausible and facile argument involves much fallacy, and 
ignores certain fundamental truths which are here lost sight of, but 
which are really fatal to this theory and which go far to establish just 
the contrary. We do not at all suggest that Adiyarkunallar is incor- 
rect or is erroneous in any statement he makes in this passage. We only 
think that the real import of his words here is lost sight of by those who 
rely on them as supporting their theory. Even if this passage admits of 
no other interpretation, and it unequivocally means only what these 
theorists attribute to it, we think that enough can be easily shown 
otherwise to convince that such a theory is untenable even if advocated 
by this erudite commentator. But on deepest consideration of all the 
facts, we feel convinced that the words of Ilango and Adiyarkunallar 
need not bear this interpretation and do not support this theory. On 
the other hand this passage seems quite consistently to bear out the 
contrary conclusion. This we shall show presently. 

Let us now look at some salient and self-evident truths that must 
be remembered and cannot at all be ignored in this connection. The 
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river Kumari was ever spoken of in all old literature as the southern 
boundary of Tamilaham before the deluges and the subsidence of Pan- 
dinad they entailed. If this river ran in the lost land only at its 
northern end, somewhere near the modern cape, then that would 
exclude all the territory south of and beyond that river from the Tamil 
world referred to in all the texts cited above. For, uniformly they all 
definitely assign and demarcate the whole of the then known Tamil- 
world, the land where Tamil was spoken, as lying between the Venkata 
hills in the north and the river Kumari in the south. We also know 
now that much if not the whole of the present Pandinad was not part 
of the original kingdom of the famous pre-deluge Pandyan monarchs. 
Their primeval dominions all lay south of the present southern pro- 
montory which has come to be spoken of as the reputed resort of the 
virgin Goddess ‘Kumari,’ ever since the City of Madura on the Vaigai 
came to resound with the voice of the 3rd Sangam savants. If then 
this river Kumari of the Tamil classics were in the northern confines 
of the old Pandinad, it would never have been the southern boundary 
of the old Tamilaham. It would be worse than absurd for all those old 
poets to speak of the river Kumari if she were running in the north- 
ern confines of the pre-deluge Pandinad as really marking the southern 
boundary of the then extant Tamil world. 

The thesis that the old river Kumari ran north instead of south 
of the Pahruli in the old Pandinad would entail one of the two results, 
both of which are unthinkable absurdities. That would mean either 
(1) that the poets of the classic times deliberately spoke untruth by 
mentioning as the southern boundary of the Tamil world a river 
actually marking the northern limits of Pandinad ; or (2) that Pandi- 
nad was not deemed to be part of the pure Tamil world, and so it was 
excluded in the map of the old Classic Tamilaham. These alternative 
conclusions would be as inevitable on the available textual evidences 
as they are monstrously absurd for acceptance. Neither the poets 
would be guilty of such a patent lie ; nor would Pandinad ever have 
been excluded in any survey of reckoning of the Tamil world ; (i) Not 
one, but many poets in different times have solemnly affirmed and 
reiterated the statement that the river Kumari formed the southern- 
most boundary of the Tamilaham ; and such a statement would not 
have gained currency or credence even for a day if it were untrue, 
(ii) And Pandinad was too important at least in virtue of the stan- 
dard language in vogue there to be left out in any survey or chart of 
the Tamil world. 

Here the latter proposition will be reinforced by emphasising 
some indisputable textual evidences bearing on this question in view 
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of some later day pseudo-patriotic commentators who gave room for 
such doubt by excluding the whole Pandinad from the seat of pure 
Tamil Speech. Says Senavaraiyar in his gloss under the Echchaviyal 

SUtram 2^ \ SeOLorreb^: — ssiojosun ujfr/b^ear ld 0 ^ujit pfS! <obr 

zjD(25gj,//?<s35r Qlc This would read in 
English as follows : — “ The land of the pure Tamil tongue lay north of 
the Vaigai river and south of the Marutha stream, east of Karur in the 
Trichinopoly District and west of Maruvur (the old Kaveripattinam) . 
This will of course gratify the pride of scholarship in the Chola country. 
For, these boundaries here given would entirely exclude the Pandi- 
nad and make the heart of the Chola country alone as the sole and 
exclusive seat of Sen Tamil region. And such was the degeneracy of 
later Tamil scholarship that even this patently false statement was 
allowed to be repeated unchallenged until the greatest grammarian 
and critic Sankaranamachivayar effectively exposed and refuted this 
egregious error. Yet to this day this erstv/hile Sanskritist (Senavarai- 
yar) is in some quarters accepted as an authority even on a matter of 
boundary of the Tamilaham in the bygone classic age, even while he 
is discredited by the universally acknowledged authority of the en- 
tire world of exalted Tamil scholarship. 

Let us here take a rapid and brief review of some unimpeachable 
evidence on this matter of locating the Sen Tamil country as it appears 
to have a vital bearing on the thesis on hand. From time immemorial, 
in the entire Tamilaham, the land of the Pandyas enjoyed the peculiar 
prestige and special privilege of universal recognition as a province of 
Sentamil properly so-called. Karikkannanar of Kaveripattinam, the 
poet of the Court of the Chola king, Tiruma Valavan the great, in his 
poem (Puram verse No. 58) acknowledges the contemporary Pandyan 
as the king of Madura specially far-famed as the seat of Tamil : — 

eu(ss)iriu ^(Siniruj 

Nattattanar in his ode on Nalliyakodan, known as Chiru Panarru- 
padai, says that the very streets of the Pandyan's metropolis were the 
main stay and abode of Tamil : — 

OiX trpsffissJs GsiTLD/reir sirojsoiT 

a)0ijD/r63r, 

^lS^[§?5oQljjc)P a^rreacfjLojrcb'OTr 
inQ^f^doST tnjiiSeir 

Mangudi Marudanar mentions in his poem “Madurai Kanchi*’ that 
Nilantaru Tiruvil Pandyan of the 1st Sangam age glorified himself by 
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supporting and encouraging the association or academy of great pro- 
fessors and teachers (of Tamil in his then capital since submerged) : — 

O^fT^^irSom IB^6VfT#fPLUlT 

qOTTnaiv.il(B60CTu. L|<s^a^rTd> 

ffi 50^5^0 ^060657 QfbL^QiufTek Qurr^. 

In the Paripadal stanzas on Madura, the poet likens the capital City 
to a lotus-flower, its streets to the petals of the full-blossomed lotus ; 
the temple or the palace of the Pandyas to the lotus-kernel. And 
the people there who are specially named as the sweet Tamil citizens 
are likened to the soft and sweet pollen particles in that blossom : — 

LLITiUGUm Qs/ruj^!^ LD^ITlh^ ^fTLDSmJTU 
y^QeuiTQ L_/s2niru_j(S5 ^0/f ; 

^ ^ ^dsbiiu Q<SQ^^LJb ; 

QuIT(£^lLl-BsS 1 Q^ffS^O \ 

^^luir 0£^dB6yr.’’ 

In a similar context in Paripadal we find another interesting poem 
about this Pandyan city of yore. The poet naively asks if that abiding 
prosperity and fame of the Pandya Kingdom would ever decrease as 
long as the reputed hill of the kings of Madura stands on earth. The 
greatest importance of this passage is that the whole Pandyan domi- 
nion is here spoken of as the Tamil region proper with Tamil per- 
vading through the very confines or edges of this kingdom : 

Q<sijS^ 

fSieirjpi 

p /r0LD «5ysyr6ij 

Almost all the family titles of yore of the Pandyan monarchs are self- 
suggestive and significantly etiological. Two of them are ‘ Tennavan ’ 

{Q ^<ok<5ar<aLim) and “Sen Tamil Nadan (G #/f ' i.e., 

‘Lord of the South' and ‘King of the Tamil Country.' Says the metri- 
cal lexicon of Sendanar 

G^^lusot — ^L fiyjiTini— SOT — 5n_L-/bGd5/r 

C^soTSorsiisir .....Ou/r ^lUuQuirQ^uusir 

Ljm^(sa)sy(5if)iu^ ^<sinp^eir Ca&fTLiLJIT6^l9.uuCOT.” 

Kamban, the greatest Tamil poet of the Chola country and court, fre- 
quently uses the phrase {^uSy^fstr®) ‘Tamilnad' as simply synonymous 
for and interchangeable with “ Pandinad." The fact that he refers to 
Pandinad by this name in contradistinction to the Chola and Chera 
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countries in more than one place must be full of significance. In 
giving a chart or direction to Hanuman, the leader of the reconnoiter- 
ing expedition sent from Kishkinda southward to search for Sita’s 
whereabouts, the search-party is asked to ransack every nook and 
comer of these 3 Tamil Kingdoms. But in mentioning them consecu- 
tively Kamban’s phraseology is significantly suggestive : — 

OpiT^dsO 


i9 pi^Qfipp LuSsoi^frSl ji/seir 

piSj^ [^fTiLu^p Quuu/r^ir ubirQpir.^^ 

(After finishing the search through the well watered and fertile tracts 
of the Cholas, you will go through the famous mountainous regions (of 
the Cheras). Thereupon you will enter the wide expanse of the Tamil 
country). As if he were anxious not to leave any doubt as to what 
he refers to here by Tamil nad,’^ the poet hastens to elaborate and to 
emphasise his meaning by the very next lines in this context : — 

Opek ptSifi f^rriLL^aek Ouir^S<k 
Q^jTSpj£'^ir<k) 

^(ssipeSlL^LLmj) : 

^psOfT(k> ^ihubSsO<sjn(U ^SIlLQl^Su 

Qufrek ^^asFifvp l/63t<^G)lj00ld OLJfr(^<sjr)(S Ouj^k 

6563r^)si/sYr/f pL^^^-iriri^ u/^iuih^sruifr 
Q^®6i;<SIDXnL|LD ^iTSSSTl^lT 

Thus we see that the proudest Chola poet reserves for the Pandyan 
country the especial name of Tamilnad. Kamban as well as the 
other poets except Mangudi Marudanar quoted above all hail from the 
Chola country ; and yet they are all at one in acclaiming the Pandyan 
Kingdom and that alone as the Tamilnad proper, as the world of 
Tamil tongue strictly so-called. This fact alone should suffice to 
correct all who ever allowed themselves to be misled by the gloss of 
Senavaraiyar. And more than anything, these quotations amply esta- 
blish the fact that the Tamil folks all over Tamilaham, from the 
Tirupati Hills southward always agreed to allow to the old Pandinad 
the peculiar and proud title mn-Q) ‘the Tamil world.’ In the 

face of all this, it is abundantly clear that no map of Tamilaham shall 
ever be complete if it will omit Pandinad therefrom. If any one region 
of the Tamil world ought to receive more attention than others in any 
map or description of Tamilaham, and should never as such be omitted 
or ignored, that region is the Pandinad. Any of the boundaries said 
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to demarcate and mentioned to delimit and mark off the Tamil world 
should therefore necessarily include and give prominence to the Pan- 
dyan dominions, unless those who mapped out such boundaries never 
wanted and never expected their acceptance by the Tamil people. 

Now the Kumari river was uniformly mentioned in all the old texts 
as the southern boundary of Tamilaham. If it were so, surely this 
Kumari should have run in the extreme southern limits of Pandinad, 
which admittedly ever was the most Tamilian and also the southern- 
most region in the Tamil world. Just as every Pandyan was spoken of 
as Sentamil-nadan, so also was he always hailed as Tennavan or the 
monarch of the southernmost territories. If therefore the river 
Kumari was not in the extreme southern confine of the submerged 
Pandinad, but ran really north of the Pahruli and somewhere near the 
modern Kumari cape, as some scholars seem inclined to assume, then 
naming that river running almost at the northern border of the old 
Pandinad as the southern boundary of the then Tamilaham would mean 
only one thing, viz., that almost the whole, if not the entire, Pandinad 
was deliberately omitted from that chart or survey of the Tamil world. 
This would only amount to a reductio ad absiirduyn. There can be no 
map of Tamilaham sans Pandinad ; and Pandinad could not be part of 
Tamilaham if the river Kumari said to be its southern boundary ran in 
the northern border of that Pandinad. The only way out of this dilemma 
between branding all the old poets as liars and leaving the whole of 
Pandinad from the old Tamilaham is to take the references to the river 
Kumari as the southern boundary of Tamilaham in all the old texts in 
their natural import and therefore to conclude that the river Pahruli 
was really running north of, but not perhaps very far away from the 
lost old Kumari river in the southern confine or extremity of the old 
Pandyan kingdom. That the primeval kingdom of the old Pandyas 
was not conterminous with the Pandinad of the 3rd Sangam 
or even of Asokan age is indisputably established on the evidence of all 
the ancient poets and classical writers of yore both in Tamil and in 
Sanskrit. That almost the whole of this old Pandinad was swamped 
and swallowed up in successive sea-swells, and that the king and his 
surviving subjects migrated north, and colonized and carved out, form- 
ed and founded the present peninsular Pandinad above the promontory 
of Kumari stand proved both by historical and geological testimony of 
unimpeachable authority. The later Pandinad now cut short by the 
Comorin sea ((^mifluQuefr&jih') in the south was no remnant of or an- 
nexation to any old Pandyan kingdom; it owes not its formation to any 
land-grabbing lust of conquests of any Pandyan potentates. It was carv- 
ed out and colonised only as a matter of sheer necessity by those who 
lost all their homelands in the swollen tides of the southern sea. A 
11 
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single reference from MuUai Kali (stanza 4) will bear repetition and 
will explicitly bear out all these facts: — 

LD<sSi ^nrih^^esTLosm d5L_s^ QtsuGirisuiSem' 

OiDeSieBem pS QubpO^^sm Qll&jitit rhfrisf^L—LbUL^u 
LjeSiQiUfrQ 50657- L^si^Ourr jjSpp SsmrOdssmmi^ 
€3JeSti9^^ iiUosai siSiu 6i7/rL— /r<F^/f^ Opearesreuear 
Opfrsi)<sSi<s5)^ (^lLl^ (^u^Oiu/rQ Qpfrek rShu.^^ 

These lines of * Cholan Nallurittiran ’ make it abundantly clear that the 
Pandyas lost not a mere slice or part only, but their entire old country in 
the sea-swell and consequently carved out the present Pandinad above 
the Cape, not as an annexation, but as their new home in lieu of their 
lost homelands in the Southern Sea, whose original southern boundary 
was the old Kumari river since submerged. 

It only remains now to see whether the passage of Adiyarkunallar 
quoted above would square with this well proved thesis, or would only 
lend support to the contrary view that the Pahruli ran south of the 
Kumari river in the submerged old Pandinad. The main argument of 
the champions of this latter view is that Adiyarkunallar would have re- 
versed the order of references to these two rivers if the Pahruli were 
the southernmost river. They rely on the following words of Ilango: — 

uSojp&fl \ufr pjpiL^ssr u^LudoO 
0tD/fl«5C2«/r®/» Qsfrehsfr^^ 

and also on these words of Adiyarkunallar 

^L^(§IT i^LDff) (SiJL-.QuQ^lij JXHUD ^ Q S L^fT ^€0 fT eVT ^ ^ 

Both these passages are said to point to the Kumari river as the limit up 
to which the southern sea swallowed the old Pandinad, and so this river 
must be in the northernmost border of the lost territory. We agree with 
their first proposition but only demur to their second presumption. 
We accept the clear implication of words in these quotations that the 
old Kumari river must be the limit of the lost Tamil territories herein 
referred to. But we see nothing in these passages even to suggest that it 
was only the northern limit of submersion that their authors had in 
their minds when they wrote them. These passages need not, and do 
not lend any support to the contention that the Kumari river, here 
spoken of, must be in the northern confines of the submerged Pandinad. 
On the other hand, such a suggestion if inferred from these texts would 
militate against the numerous authoritative texts which conclusively 
establish the contrary as was shown above. It is therefore wise and 
reasonable to interpret these passages, if possible, so as to reconcile 
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them with the unequivocal authoritative texts of other earlier classics; 
and on close study it will be clear that these passages not only do not 
contain any positive or definite indication of the river Pahruli running 
south of the old river Kumari in the submerged old Pandinad but they 
would well fit in with the otherwise established fact that the Kumari was 
really in the southern-most border of the old Pandinad, whereas Pah- 
ruli formed the northern boundary of the southern province in Pandinad 
according to Adiyarkunallar: 

!BfT lL® ^ Ql p^une^ops tuirQiu uoo^erflujiT pp 

The southern boundary of that southern province in Pandinad, which 
then formed the southernmost dominion in the old Tamil world, 
must also naturally be identical with the southern boundary 
of the pre-deluge Tamilaham, which is universally said to be the 
old river Kumari. Thus we see we have no other alternative but to 
conclude that the Pahruli could not have been south of the Kumari. 
We have now only to see how Adiyarkunallar’s words would also bear 
out this truth. 

The passages under review refer to three facts: — (i) the submer- 
sion of territory, (ii) the extent of the lost lands, and (iii) the point or 
limit up to which the old Tamil-spoken country was swallowed by the 
sea. On the first two items, namely, loss of territory, and extent of the 
lands lost in the first deluge, there is virtually unanimous agreement 
and no practical conflict of opinion (i) That the Pandinad or the Sente- 
mil-Pandyan Kingdom of yore was submerged in the earlier historical 
deluge, and (ii) that the extent of the territory so lost comprised about 
49 shires or districts are spoken of in these passages of Adiyarkunallar 
and are accepted on all sides to be correct. It is only as regards the 
3rd item, that some difference of opinion is entertained in some quarters. 
That there exists no need nor warrant for any such different view is all 
we here attempt to show, (iii) The two limits of the lost area are also 
distinctly mentioned in the texts of both Ilango and Adiyarkunallar 
quoted above. Thus both these authors spoke of the Kumari and the 
Pahruli as forming the last limits in the south and the north to the 
territory which was originally the southern Pandinad submerged in the 
first-known deluge. The thesis of those who would put the Pahruli to 
the south of the Kumari is that as the destructive sea-swell swept from 
the south northward, and as in both the passages the first reference is to 
the Pahruli and as the Kumari is mentioned only afterwards, their 
authors should be taken to suggest that the Pahruli was the southern 
and the Kumari the northern natural limits of the lost lands they therein 
refer to. It need not be so in their context; and it would lead to irre- 
concilable conflict with the most definite and positive testimony of the 
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many earlier classical references to the Kumari as the southernmost 
boundary of the whole Tamil land. It is evident that the authors of 
both these passages were writing them from the northern strip of land 
above the Cape, and it may well be that facing south and speaking of 
the loss of the Tamil territory to their south, they naturally indicated 
the lost area by starting from the north near to them and ending with 
the most distant submerged southern Kumari river. They were not 
geologists engaged in framing a topographical record of all the sea- 
swallowed southern regions. They were only literary authors inci- 
dentally alluding in their classics to the traditionally believed loss of the 
pre-deluge Pandinad, which formed the southernmost part of the old 
Tamil world. Their object was not even to speak of all the 
lands lost in the first inundation. They were not interested 
in leaving notes of geographical interest to posterity. Their 
chief interest was literature, and their sole object here was 
to indicate the loss of the old domains of the primeval or prehistoric 
Tamil Pandyan monarchy. It is obvious that there was, and must have 
been, some non-Tamil area beyond the lost Tamil country. A river 
could exist only with lands on its either side. That the river Kumari 
was universally spoken of as the southernmost boundary of the old 
Tamilnad is proof positive of the facts that the entire old Tamil Pandyan 
kingdom lay north, and that some contiguous non-Tamil, non-Pandyan 
territory lay south of this old Kumari river. Ilampuranar, the oldest 
among the great commentators just gave expression to them when he 
wrote as follows: — 

i^pp^rrQih 

0^^p(^uD sfi- puui—L^^. 

GlD/DQLD l9p{^fT(Sl ^ek(5if)LDu9^ 

(oTS^SsO eii^pUUL^fr giutS&st 

(The river Kumari was mentioned as the Southern limit of old Tamil- 
aham, for there was non-Tamil territory beyond that river; no eastern 
or western boundary was given here because there were no foreign lands 
to be marked off or demarcated against on those two sides of Tamil- 
aham.) This positively belies the thesis that the Kumari flowed in the 
northern confine of the old Pandinad. If the latter were true, all land 
south of the Kumari would only be Tamil territory and so there would 
be no sense either in mentioning a river in the heart of Tamilaham as 
its Southern limit, or in omitting to mention any real southern boundary 
to mark off the Tamilaham from the non-Tamil territories beyond. This 
passage of Ilampuranar can have any meaning only if the Kumari river 
was really the southernmost bourn of the submerged Tamilaham. For 
it will then accord with both the two facts stated in this and in other old 
texts: (viz.) (a) The existence of non-Tamil land beyond the lost old 
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Pandinad (b) and the Kumari marking off the old Tamilaham on her 
southern side from all the non-Tamil area lying further south. Again, the 
statement in both the texts quoted from Ilango and Adiyarkunallar to 
the effect that the sea engulfed the Pandinad only up to the (northern) 
bank of the Kumari is also very significant and self-suggestive. If this 
lost river ran in the north of the submerged Pandinad and somewhere 
near the present cape of that name, then this statement would lead to an 
absurdity. The statement in the quoted passages is express on this 

point: (^LDffl SiJL^QuQ^'EiQ^lTLLu^^ S!T S Q S fT L—IT ^ ^^€0 (T €0^^ 

“As up to the northern Kodu or river bund, the sea engulfed’\ If the 
Kumari indicated the northern limit of this lost old Tamil territory, 
then the residual Tamil coast on the south spared by the sea-swell that 
swallowed all land south of the Kumari river just up to her northern 
bund must be a broad strip spreading west to east and cannot be a pro- 
montory ending in a sharply tapering pyramidal peninsula or triangular 
territory as the present Tamilaham is. The loss of an entire river-bed 
up to its bund on the farther side cannot possibly result in a promontory. 

Again, there is no meaning in specifying the northern boundary as 
the farthest limit of the lost Tamil lands, if the Kumari ran on the nor- 
thern confine of the Pandinad. It were enough to mention the river 
alone; better still simply to say that all lands south of the present 
Kumari Cape were engulfed. Why mention two rivers neither of which 
formed the real extreme southern boundary of the lost Tamil territory ? 
Pahruli decidedly was not the southern boundary of the old Pandinad. 
For, Adiyarkunallar distinctly states that an entire southern province 
of Pandinad lay south of that river. The Kumari alone therefore could 
and must have been the southernmost boundary of the old Pandinad. 
For such a hypothesis alone satisfies the two conditions required in this 
context. It answers to and squares with the statement in the texts that 
Kumari was the southern bourn of the old pre-deluge Tamilaham; (2) 
and again, it best explains why the northern bund instead of the river 
alone is referred to as the farthest limit of the lost area. If the Kumari 
formed the frontier of the Tamil Pandinad on her south and of the non- 
Tamil territories in their north, then, one who wants to point to the 
farthest limits of the lost Tamilnad must stop short with the northern 
bund of this frontier river at which the southern limits of that old Tamil- 
aham ended, and from the southern bank of which the non-Tamil terri- 
tories spread southward. Thus we see these considerations also clinch 
the thesis that the Kumari must have flowed in the southern and not 
in the northern confines of the lost Pandinad. 

Now reverting once more to the authors of the passages under re- 
view, their authors, Ilango and Adiyarkunallar, did not choose here to 
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give the minutiae of the subsidence, or to record the history of the sea- 
swell. They only cared to speak of the loss of the old Pandinad; and 
their words in these passages do ample justice to their intention. If 
they meant merely to allude to the deluge and all the damage it did in 
the remote, prehistoric times, and if the Kumari river formed the nor- 
thern limit of the lost Tamil areas, there was no need whatever to men- 
tion the Pahruli at all, and they could have very well stopped with the 
Kumari and finished off saying that all lands to the south of that river 
were swallowed in the sea-swell. If another river like the Pahruli 
were here intentionally introduced in addition to the Kumari, the in- 
dication is irresistible that the authors intended to point out the two 
limits or boundaries of the Tamil territory whose loss they bemoaned 
in this context. And as they coupled the Pahruli here along with the 
Kumari, their meaning is unmistakable. They must be aware of, and 
should only be loyal to, the unimpeachable authority of all the older 
classical references to the Kumari as the southernmost boundary. It 
should not be taken as though they intend to contradict all earlier texts 
of established authority unless there be unequivocal indication of any 
such intention on their part. Their words in these passages in Ilango^s 
epic and in Adiyarkunallar’s gloss thereon, do no violence to the clear 
import of, and would quite consistently reaffirm, the theme in all the 
earlier texts. They simply suggest that from the northern bank of the 
Kumari which was on the southern confine of Tamilaham, the old Pan- 
dinad up to the Pahruli in the north was lost in the first deluge. This 
area, according to the tradition recorded by Adiyarkunallar in his pas- 
sage included 49 districts of Pandinad, some hills and dales, forest 
glebes and fertile fields, valleys and villages, as also the primeval 
Pandyan metropolis — the old Madura City. All told, the area of the 
Pandinad lost in the fresh sea-swell was about 700 “Kavatams” or 
roughly 7,000 square miles. This is not a very large area. It is about 
the extent of the modern Travancore State, and not much larger than 
the old Madura district before its bifurcation into the present Madura 
and Ramnad districts. The forty-nine old nads are not to be equated 
with the modern British Indian districts in area. A nad in early Tamil- 
aham was only a minimum unit, often applied to a group of very few 
villages and hamlets formed for expediencies of administration or by 
exigencies of feudal needs and municipal requirements. 

No rational man could mistake the reference of Adiyarkunallar to 
700 kavatams to mean merely on dimension of the long measure, or as 
giving only the longitudinal or linear length of the lost Tamil land. 
There can be no territory of land with length alone and without any 
width, no country standing on a hair-line ridge for seven thousand miles 
with no breadth even for a foothold. That will be an impossibility to 
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imagine and an absurdity to assume. The reference must therefore be 
only to the square area of the lost Tamilnad, which in this case was said 
to be about 6,000 to 7,000 square miles. 

It may be asked why these passages should be taken to cover only 
the loss of Tamil country in the earlier or first of the two floods, and 
why it should not be an allusion to the total loss of all Tamil area up 
to the present Cape Comorin. The answer is simply and convincingly 
cogent. All traditions in Tamil literature posit two successive floods 
as accounting for the present map of contracted Tamila ham ending in 
the Comorin Cape. The recorded histories and traditions of the Singa- 
lese in Ceylon consistently confirm this thesis. Sanskrit classics like 
Valmiki Ramayana and Chanakya’s Artha Shastra allude not to 
Madura old or new, lost or living, but only to Kapadapuram as the 
Pandyan metropolis. All these go to confirm the established Tamil 
tradition that Kapadapuram was founded by the Pandyas as their capi- 
tal only after the loss of their old Madura with all their domains be- 
tween the Pahruli and the Kumari caused by the first flood. Of course 
this second metropolis and all the strip of the Pandinad left beyond and 
north of the submerged Pahruli up to the untouched Cape region by the 
first sea swell was again swept and swallowed by another tragically des- 
tructive tide spoken of in Tamil literature as ending the 2nd era of its 
history in Kapadapuram. The exact extent or geography of this second 
cataclysmic subsidence is not detailed in this context by Adiyarkunallar, 
although Ilango AdigaVs words may possibly be so interpreted as to 
cover the entire loss in one or more floods of a very extensive Tamil 
country from the proximity of the cape down to the old Kumari river, 
involving the subsidence and disappearance of many hills and valleys; 
of many cities and towns like the old Madura and Kapadapuram, and 
of old rivers like the Kumari and the Pahruli which adorned and enrich- 
ed the sunken Tamilnad. But a discussion as to the credibility of the 
traditions about 2 successive floods and the historic value and signifi- 
cance as warranted by these and other classical references bearing on 
that aspect of the matter is not strictly relevant to the present enquiry. 
Whether the old Pandinad below the Cape was swallowed by the south- 
ern sea in one gulp or more, the only pertinent issue here is about the 
southernmost limit of that lost Tamil land; whether that limit was the 
Pahruli or the Kumari. We have seen so far that the old Kumari river 
formed the southernmost boundary of the submerged Pandinad, and 
therefore that could not have been north of the Pahruli. Thus in a 
nutshell it may be taken to be proved to the hilt that the ancient Tamil- 
aham protruded far below the Cape into the Indian ocean; that the old 
Pandinad which was the most Tamilian of the Tamil kingdoms even in 
times of yore was in the southern extreme of the old Tamilaham, and 
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extended down to the very northern bank of the old river Kumari which 
then marked the Pandinad from the trans-Kumari non-Tamil tracts on 
its southern bank. The artificial stream Pahruli called into being by 
the enterprise of some Pandian potentates to irrigate and fertilise their 
metropolitan province formed the northern limit of the south Pandyan 
province, and so could not have run south of the Kumari that fringed the 
extreme southern confine of that kingdom. All the old texts in Tamil 
classics unanimously warrant only these conclusions which must there- 
fore form the true basis for all researches into the history of the old 
Pandyan country and of Tamil culture. 



Jagannatha Pandita 

By 

V. A. Ramaswami Sastri 
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(Continued from page 274, Vol. IV, No. 2) 

APPAYYA DIKSITA vs. JAGANNATHA PAiVDITA 

Appayya Diksita, one of the literary geniuses of South India, 
flourished in the sixteenth century. His contributions to literary Criti- 
cism as embodied in his Citramlmdmsd, Kuvalaydnanda^ and Vrtti- 
vdrttika are not so great and valuable as those to the Advaita and Saiva 
systems of Indian Philosophy ; yet he is ranked as one among the first- 
rate literary critics of the Post-dhvani period such as Mammatabhatta, 
Vidyanatha, Visvanatha and Jagannatha Pandita. 

Jagannatha Pandita, in his Rasagahgadhara and Citramimaihsa- 
khandana^, refutes some important views of Appayya Diksita which 
he has elucidated in his Citramimaihsa and other works. As one of the 
introductory verses of the Citramimamsakhandana states^, he assures 
his readers that his refutations of his rival’s views are based on sound 
logic and that if anybody free from bias, can convince him with cogent 
arguments that his criticism is baseless, he is prepared to kiss his feet 
at once. 

But Nagesabhatta, Jagannatha’s commentator, who flourished in 
the former half of the eighteenth century, tries (as will be shown be- 


1. The Kuvalayananda is the famous and very popular commentary on the 
Alankdra section of Jayadeva’s Candrdloka. 

2. The Citramimamsakhandana is mostly a compilation of his refutations of 
Appayya Dlk^ita’s views, contained in the Rasagangddhara, cf. 

* Hasagahgadhare citramimamsaya mayoditah | 

Ye do?ah te / tra sahk?ipya kathayante vidu§am mude ’ ] | 

Citramimtosakhandana, verse II. 

3. Suksmam vibhavya mayaka samudiritanam 
Appayyadlk^itakrtaviha du:?ananam | 

Nirmatsaro yadi samuddharanam vidadhyat 
Asyahamujvalamateh caranau vahami. {| 


12 


ibid., verse 3. 
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low) to vindicate Appayya Dik§ita in certain instances with success ; 
yet many oj Jaganndtha's refutations are still held conclusive among 
the students of literary criticism. 

(1) The first and foremost instance where these two authors dif- 
fered considerably is that of Rasadhvani which they illustrated by the 
famous verse taken from the Amaruiataka ^ : 

'Nissesacyutacandanam stanatafam nirmrstardgo / dharo 
netre duramananjane pulakitd tanvi taveyam tanuh | 
Mithydvddini ! duti ! hdndhavajansydjhdtapldugame 
vdpUm sndtumito gatdsi na punastasyddhamasydntikam ^ 1 1 

[A. g. V. 105. (N. S. Ed.)] 

The simple meaning of this verse is this : ‘ Oh messenger ! your 
breasts are free from all sandal-paste ; your lower lip is devoid of red 
colour ; your eyes are destitute of black pigment. Your tender body 
is full of horripulation. Oh liar ! You have not realised the anguish 
of your dear friend. From here you have gone only to the tank for a 
bath and not at all to that cursed (husband) 

An ahhisdrikd:^ type of ndyikd had been waiting long for her hus- 
band, and since she was disappointed in her expectation, she sent him 
her servant as a messenger. The messenger actually went to him and 
she being lovely and fair in complexion, enjoyed the nayaka and be- 
trayed her mistress. On her return from the nayaka, the na5dka fully 
realised that her messenger had the love-intrigue with the nayaka and 
addressed to her not in plain language but in somewhat ambiguous 
terms. 

Appayya Dik^ita argues^ that though this verse superficially means 
that the messenger went to the tank and not to the nayaka, yet it can 
be well interpreted in the sense that the messenger went to the nayaka 
and enjoyed him. In doing so, he takes up all the adjuncts in the verse 
for a further scrutiny. The phrase nissesacyutacandanam stanatatam 
means that only the upper part of the breasts is completely free from 
sandal-paste ; the phrase — nirmrstardgo J dharah — means that only 
the lower lip is completely devoid of red colour ; the phrase — netre 
duramananjane — also means that the eyes are destitute of black pig- 


4. The Amarusataka contains (more than) 100 beautiful verses on sambhoga 
Angara. Just like in the famous Prakrt Anthology Gdthdsaptasati, each verse in 
this work is independent and is called muktaka-kdvya in that fresh context is to be 
given for each verse. 

5. An ahhisdrikd is one who either goes to her lover’s house at night for court- 
ing, or expects her lover to go to her residence at the appointed hour. 

0. Vide Citramlmaihsa, pp. 2 and 3 (N. S. £d.). 
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ment only at the ends ; the phrase — puldkitd tanvi taveyam tanuh — 
means that the body though horripulated is very tender on account of 
great fatigue, etc. The word adhama also is rppropriate in the context 
when it is interpreted in the following manner : — the nayika, though an 
abhisdrikd yet possessing some noble virtues, had been very consider- 
ate enough to have forgotten all his crimes thitherto perpetrated and 
as such, pt a disappointed hour she sent her messenger to her lord ; but 
the fact that in spite of the nayika’s request, the nayaka enjoyed the 
very messenger, went beyond all her comprehension. Hence to her the 
nayaka was an adhama — very low and mean (not in birth but in action) . 
The negative particle na in the verse is taken along with " vdpim 
sndtumito gatdsi/ So, according to Appayya Diksita, all words in the 
verse when well interpreted, specifically suggest the idea of samhhoga 
srngdray which in its state of not being subordinate to another is realised 
by a true sahrdaya as super-normal pleasure. 

Jagannatha refutes*^ this interpretation very easily. He puts for- 
ward summarily two main objections to Appayya Diksita’s view — 
(1) prdcinagranthavirodha and (2) upapattivirodha. The first consists 
in that Appayya Diksita while explaining this verse as a typical instance 
of Rasadhvani — an Uttamakavya — has gone against the very nature of 
Dhvani as established by Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta of the 
Dhvani period and by Mammatabhat+a and others of the Post- 

Dhvani period to which both Appayj^a Diksita and Jagannatha 
Pandita belonged. One great principle to be observed in a 

Dhvani Kavya according to Anandavardhana is that words 
or adjuncts in a Kavya are to be so common and ambi- 
guous (sadharana) that they can be interpreted alike in the 

light of the primary or secondary sense (as the case might be) and of 
the suggested sense. If they are asddhdranas (i.e.) denote specifically 
and exclusively one idea, that idea would be predominant in that Kavya 
and the suggested sense, if there be any, would be only subordinate to 
that predominant idea. 

Moreover, if the asddhdranya (exclusiveness) of the adjuncts is 
said to be the characteristic of Dhvani, it (Dhvani) would be not 
the suggestion peculiar to Kavya (poetry) but the inference which is 
arrived at by the asddhdranya — invariable concomitance of a hetu 
(middle term) and a sddhya (minor term) . If this is followed by 
Appayya Diksita, Jagannatha contends, he would be bringing in into 
this illustration of the Uttamakavya two antagonistic views of dhvani 
and of anumdna. 


7. Vide Rasagahg&dhara, pp. 12-17 and Citramimamsakhandana, pp. 1-5 
(N. S. Kd.). 
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To explain the upapattivirodha (want of cogency in argument), 
Jagannatha takes up the suggested idea in the verse as explained by 
Appayya Diksita. According to him, the suggested idea in the verse 
consists in that the messenger went to the nayaka alone to enjoy him 
(tadantikameva rantum gatd asi) . For convenience, Jagannatha splits 
up this statement into two : — tadantikagamanam (her going to the 
nayaka) and tatphalam ramanam (its fruit, viz., enjoyment). For the 
explanation of these two ideas, Jagannatha contends, there is no neces- 
sity for introducing vyanjand vrtti (the suggestive power) into this 
verse. The first idea can be well brought home to the readers even by 
the secondary significative potency (laksana) by which a sabda, on the 
absurdity of the primary sense, is capable of conveying an idea which 
is either allied or even opposite to the primary sense. According to 
Appayya Diksita, many words like tata in the verse would be fully 
significant only when they are interpreted in support of the messenger's 
wretched action, viz., her going to the nayaka and secret enjoyment with 
him. Hence, if the verse primarily means only the messenger’s de- 
parture to the tank for a bath, Jagannatha contends, the idea that 
she has gone to that wretched nayaka, can be well conveyed by the verse 
by the secondary significative power of 6abda. 

That the second idea, viz., the messenger's enjoyment — ramana — ^is 
suggested, cannot hold good. It can be very well conjectured or 
presumed (arthdpattivedya) from the nayaka’s attitude towards her 
husband especially when she addresses this verse to the messenger after 
her return from him. Her very reference to her husband in the verse 
as adhama makes one understand that he then became wretched by 
his action (his secret enjoyment with the messenger) . That the nayika 
sent the messenger to her husband bears out the important fact that she 
as an uttama ndyikd, would not dare to speak in public of his low birth 
or anything else undesirable to mention. 

Another upapattivirodha is also explained by Jagannatha here. 
The suggested sense in this verse, the samhhoga srngdra (as explained 
by Appajrya Diksita) , would be only explanatory to the primary sense, 
for, without the former the latter would be absurd. Hence the verse be- 
comes only an instance of gunihhutavyangya (vdcyasiddhyanga) and 
not of Rasadhvani as ancient Alank^ikas expound. 

To support the traditional view that this verse is an instance of 
Rasadhvani, Jagannatha gives the primary sense of the verse in a dif- 
ferent way. He considers that the messenger neither went to the 
nayaka, nor to the river for a bath, but only to a small tank in the neigh- 
bourhood, where in the midst of many youths she had not full scope 
for a full bath, so that only the upper portion of her breasts (not her 
chest) was free from sandal-paste, since she had to keep her two arms 
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crosswise upon her breasts ; so, only the lower lip was devoid of the 
reddish colour on account of the spitting water while cleansing the 
teeth ; only the upper parts of her eyes were destitute of the black pig- 
ment ; her tender body was horripulated on account of her bath in cold 
water. The word adhama also expresses the idea that the nayaka who 
did not realise other’s sufferings caused her much mental pain and 
anguish ( — an idea which being taken as common to both vdcydriha and 
vyangydrtha, is in keeping with the nobility — vaidagdhya — of the charac- 
ter of the speaker — ndyikd, who would not dare to speak even to her 
messenger of her husband in any obviously contemptuous terms) . And 
Jagannatha concludes that since the adjuncts in the verse are so com- 
mon (sadharana) to both vdcydriha and vyangydrtha, this verse can 
be well taken as an instance of the suggestion of the srngdrarasa ; and 
that this suggested idea cannot be in any way brought out by laksana, 
in view of the fact that there is no condition of laksana, viz., anupapatti 
(incompatibility of the primary sense). 

(2) The next instance where both Appayya Dilcsita and Jagannatha 
Pandita held different opinions is another well-known verse taken from 
the Amarusataka : 

praharaviratau madhye vdhnah tatopi parena vd 
kimuta sakale ydte vdhni priye tvamihaisyasi, 
iti dinasataprdpyam desam priyasya yiydsato 
harati gamanam bdldldpaih sabdspagalajjalaili.'' 

[A. V. 12* (N. S. Ed.)] 

‘‘ Would you, my lord ! be back to this place on the expiry of a prahara, 
or at noon, or even later, or sunset — ^vrith such child-like bewailings, 
attended with flowing tears (a lady) prevents her husband from his 
journey to a place reachable in hundred days.” 

Appayya Dik^ita opines^ that in this verse the vdcydriha, viz., pre- 
vention of the husband from his journey is much supported by the 
suggested sense, viz. (that) the lady cannot bear her life any longer 
after the expiry of the whole day, and that as such, it is an instance of 
gunlbhutavyangya (vdcyasiddhyahga ) . 

But Jagannatha® asserts that this verse is a beautiful instance of 
Rasadhvani (i.e.) the suggestion of vipralambha srtigdra (love in sepa- 
ration) which is effected by the three-fold conditions of vibhdvas like 
the nayaka and the nayika, of anubhdvas like tears, and of vyabhicari- 
bhdvas like mental anxiety. And he adds that the vacyartha — the pre- 


8. Vide Citramlmaihsa, p. 4. 

9. Vide Rasagahgadhara, pp. 18 and 19 and Citramimamsakhandana, p. 5. 
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vention of the nayaka from his long journey — is completed by other 
vdcydrthas like bdldldpas (childlike bewailings) and as such, does 
not lean upon any vyangydrtha (suggested sense). The instrumental 
case in the word — bdldldpaih — well indicates that the bewailings of the 
lady (the meaning of the stem) are the main instrument (karana) 
in preventing her husband from his journey. 

To argue that the suggested sense, viz., that the lady cannot survive 
even the day of her husband’s departure, supports the vdcya sense is 
suicidal, in view of the fact that such an argumentation would result 
in the acceptance of some aspect of the gunibhutavyangya even in the 
famous instances like ^ nissesacyutacandanam ’ etc., for, the suggested 
sense in the verse ‘ nissesacyutacandanam ’, viz., the dutisambhoga (the 
enjoyment of the messenger by the nayaka) , can be taken to be 
strengthening the vacya sense of the word adhania, so that the verse 
may be cited as an instance of gunibhutavyangya (vacyasiddhyafiga) . 

Jagannatha finally remarks that although one accepts the support 
of vacyartha by the suggested sense (as described above) , yet one can- 
not deny in this verse the realisation of the beautiful sentiment — the 
love in separation — by all Sahrdayas — a fact which indubitably secures 
to it the position of uttamottamakdvya. 

Nagesabhtta, as has been observed, however justifies Appayya 
Diksita’s explanation that the verse in question can be cited also as an 
instance of gunibhutavyangya without any prejudice to its being called 
a Rasadhvani, in view of the fact that it contains a i^yangya element 
quite subordinate to the vdcydrtha (as described above) . And he adds 
that Appayya Diksita’s citation of this verse as an instance of gunibhuta-- 
vyahgya has got reference to the dntardlika-dhvani, and that such cita- 
tions as the above do occur in Mammatabhatta’s Kavyaprakasa.^® 


10. In connection with the classification of kavya into dhvani, gunihhuta- 
vyahgya and citra, Appayya Dik§ita has in his Citramimamsa (p. 4, N. S. Ed.), 

illustrated one variety of citrakdvya — uhhayacitra — by the verse 

Varahah Kalyanam Vitaratu Sa vah Kalpavirame 
vinirdhunvannaudanvatamudakamurvimudavahat ; 
Khurakhatatrutyatkulasikharikutapravilutha- 
cchilakotisphotasphutaghatitamafigalyapatahah.” 

Jagannatha in his Citraviimdmsakhandana (p. 6. N. S. Ed.) asserts that this 
verse contains a good number of poetic demerits and as such, should not be given 
as an illustration for the Citrakavya even. He mentions Sam&ptapunardttatva as 
one great defect which consists in that the former half of the verse containing two 
complete ideas does not depend on the latter half (the knowledge of which arises 
necessarily after some time) and that, therefore, the latter is out of place. He also 
mentions other dosas — apadasthapadatva, vydhatdrthatvay etc. He also asserts that 
such verses (as the above) should not be selected by critics as illustrations for 
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(3) Another instance where these two critics have considerably 
differed is Kalidasa’s famous mangalasloka in his Magnum Opus 
Raghuvamsa — 

“ Vagarthaviva samprktau vagarthapratipattaye | 

Jagatah pitarau vande parvati-paramesvarau | [ ” 

“ For the understanding of words and (their) ideas, I prostrate before 
Pdrvatl and Paraniesvara, the parents of the world ever-united like vdk 
(speech) and artha (its sense) 

This verse is cited by Appayya Diksita as an instance of Rasa- 
dhvani, viz., the suggestion of the supreme love of the divine couple — 
Parvati and Paramesvara. But Jagannatha refutes it on the ground 
that the Rati of the divine couple is in this instance subordinate to the 
main vdcydrtha^ viz., vandaiia (the poet’s inferiority to Gods) ; that this 
vandana suggests the devotion of the poet as the chief idea of the 
Mangalasloka, and that the suggestion of the love of the divine couple 
being subordinate to the vdcydrtha is only a Rasavadalahkdra and not 
a Rasadhvani.^'^ 

(4) In the Vrttivarttika,^^' Appayya Diksita defined abhidha 
as ‘ saktyd pratipadakatvam abhidha \ which may be literally rendered 
as ‘ abhidha is that (capacity of sabda which) conveys its own sense by 
sakti. This is refuted by Jagannatha. The abhidha to be defined is 
that power of sabda by the cognition of which one derives the recollec- 
tion of meaning from a word. The pratipadakatva is nothing but that capa- 
city of sabda being a condition of pratipatti (recollection), and this 
capacity is not the cause of pratipatti. How then, Jagannatha contends, 
can this pratipadakatva be abhidha ? Moreover, the definition — saktyd 
pratipddakatvam abhidha — would be tantamount to abhidhayd prati- 
pddakatvam abhidha, a definition which puts even the thing to be defined 
into the bosom of the definition. 

(To he continued.) 


the inferior type of Kavya even, since no kind of aesthetic pleasure is derived 
therefrom by a true sahrdaya. 

11 . Vide Rasagahgadhara, p, 34 . Rasavadalahkdra is that where Rasa sug- 
gested becomes subordinate or accessory to the vacyartha or some other thing, 
while Rasadhvani is that where Rasa suggested is the prominent idea. This is 
an important point specially emphasised by Anandhavardhana in his Dhvanyaloka. 
Udyota II. Verse, 5. 

‘ Pradhane / nyatra vakyarthe yatrahgantu rasadayah | 

Kavye tasminnalahkaro rasadiriti me matih* || 

12. Vide Vrttivarttika, p. 1, N. S. Ed. and Rasagahgadhara, pp. 140—141. 



The Date of Sri Madhvacarya and Some of His 
Immediate Disciples 

By 

B. N. Krishnamurti Sarma^ M.A., 

{Annamalai University) 

My attention had been drawn to a somewhat sensational paper on 
“ the date of Sri Madhvacarya and some of his immediate disciples 
published in the April (1933) number of the Prdctna Karnataka 
Dharvar, by Mr. Narayanacarya Srinivasacarya Rajapurohit. In view 
of much that is original and devastatingly anti-traditional in Mr. Puro- 
hit’s paper, it seems necessary to thrash out the question once for all. 

Mr. Purohit opposes the date 1118-1197 given by the Uttaradi and 
other Mutts, refuses to believe in the historicity of the Aksobhyatirtha- 
Vidyaranya debate and rejects the very order of succession: Padma- 
nabhatirtha, Naraharitirtha, Madhavatirtha and Ak^obhyatirtha 
amongst the four direct disciples of Madhva as traditionally believed 
and taught by the Mutts. Very naturally therefore, his paper has 
created a sensation among many orthodox followers of the Uttaradi and 
other Mutts. Though I do not at all agree with Mr. Purohit in many of 
his views respecting the date of Madhva, the order of succession amongst 
his disciples and the historicity of the debate between Aksobhyatirtha 
and Vidyaranya, I would, in a certain sense, welcome Mr. Purohit’s 
paper. In the present state of extreme indifference to and supercilious 
disdain of historical questions which characterise our Mutts, and the 
so-called orthodox public, I should think that more papers of the type 
of Mr. Purohit ’s challenging the loose and unauthenticated traditions of 
the Mutts, would not be undeserved. They will awaken them to a 
sense of historical truth and force them to publish the unpublished 
works, inscriptions and other historical documents in their possession. 

Mr. Purohit rejects the date 1118-1197 A.D. of the Mutt lists as well 
as the other 1238-1317 proposed by the late C. M. Padmanabhacar, 
Mr. C. R. Krishna Rau and myself. I have elsewhere^ given my 
reasons for rejecting the date of the Mutt lists and need not recapitulate 


1. Journal of the Annamalai University, vol. iii, No. 2. 
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them here. I shall, therefore, address myself to maintaining the suita- 
bility of 1238-1317 as the correct date of Madhva and showing the in- 
adequacy of the date 1199-1257 now set up by Mr. Purohit. 

II 

The date proposed by Mr. Purohit is not altogether a new one. 
Several earlier writers like Bhandarkar, C. N. K. Iyer, and von Gla- 
senapp had adopted 1199 A.D. or thereabout as the date of Madhva’s 
birth mainly on the strength of a passage in his Mahdbhdrata- 
tdtparyanirnaya. Mr. Purohit while agreeing with the date of birth 
adopted by these, differs from them in reducing the life of Madhva on 
earth from 79 to 59 years. He sets aside the generally accepted order 
of succession to the Gurupitha among the four direct disciples of 
Madhva : Padmanabha Tirtha, Narahari, Madhava and Aksobhya and 
places Narahari last. He adumbrates a novel theory that after the 
demise of Aksobhyatirtha, his disciple Jayatirtha supplanted Narahari 
for three years on the pitha and resisted the latter’s claims. The en- 
mity so engendered between the two was afterwards responsible for the 
unfavourable criticisms which Jayatirtha levelled against Narahari in 
his commentary on the Karmanirnaya and for his ignoring him in the 
mangalacarana-slokas to his works. Finally, Mr. Purohit dismisses the 
story of the debate between Aksobhya and Vidyaranya which is usually 
invoked in support of the date: 1238-1317, as a fabrication of later times. 

Mr. P. stakes his all on the passage from the T dtpary anivTiay a which 
runs: — (XXXII— 131). 

and which he renders as follows: — ‘‘When 4300 years in Kaliyuga were 
passing.” But the expression here seems to be used 

more in its general literary sense of “ after the lapse of ” than in any 
strict epigraphic sense of an “ expired year, in which case a locative 
singular would have been more appropriate than the genitive plural : 

[nit ng: STTcT:] 

Even the most literal adherence to the text would only give us 1200 A.D. 
as the year of Madhva ’s birth and not 1199 A.D. Siddhdrthi as Mr. P. 
wants. Moreover it seems hardly proper to make a fetish of 


2. p. 1. The Prdclna Karnataka, Vol. 2, No. 1. (April 33). 
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the literal sense of the phrase and take it as signifying 

the four-thousand-three-hundred-and-first year (current) in view not 
only of an inevitable conflict with the evidence of Naraharitirtha’s 
inscriptions but also of the presence of a uniform and consistent 
tradition (literary and otherwise) respecting Madhva’s birth in a cer- 
tain Vilambi. The Tdtparyanirnaya is no epigraphic record and its 
testimony should as far as possible be harmonised with established tra- 
ditions and the evidence of inscriptions. Now, tradition has it that the 
Acarya was born in a Vilambi and disappeared from vision on a 
Pingala. In the light of the statement of the Tdtparyanirnaya that 
Madhva was born after the lapse of 4300 years of Kali, we can easily fix 
1238 Vilambi as the precise year of birth in question. Since Mr. P. 
himself is satisfied that tradition and the Mutt lists are right in placing 
the ‘demise’ of the Acarya in a Pingala, we may safely assume that the 
same tradition and the same Mutt lists may be relied upon in the matter 
of the cyclic year of Madhva’s birth being a Vilambi, even as assured by 
them. There is no reason why tradition and the Mutt lists should have 
committed a mistake in respect of the year of birth alone. The evid- 
ence of one of Naraharitirtha’s inscriptions dated 1281 makes it certain, 
as will be shown presently, that Madhva must have been alive in that 
year. Such a thing would be utterly impossible in the case of all those 
writers who place Madhva’s birth in 1199 A.D. (Siddhdrthi) . Still more 
fo in the case of Mr. P. who cuts short Madhva’s span of life on earth 
from seventynine to fiftynine years. 

In his own interests Mr. P. persuades himself that tradition and the 
Mutt lists cannot be wrong in placing the departure of Madhva in a 
Pingala. He urges that there are greater chances of the Mutts preserv- 
ing in memory “the masa, paksa and tithi of the Pontiffs’ demise, since 
a knowledge of them is necessary for the celebration of the anniversaries 
of the departed Pontiffs.” (P. 2). True. But whence has he made 
the discovery that a knowledge of the exact cyclic year of demise of a 
Guru in question is also essential for the celebration of his anniversary? 
The case is not different from that of an ordinary Sraddha where a 
knowledge of the exact cyclic year of demise is needless. How then 
could the Mutts be trusted to have preserved it? If the cyclic years of 
demise of the several Gurus came to be preserved in uninterrupted 
continuity, for whatever reason, there is greater reason why the cyclic 
year of Madhva’s birth should have been remembered as a landmark in 
the history of the Dvaita creed. Mr. P. makes the sapient comment 
“from the eleventh Guru onwards, the cyclic years of demise are histori- 
cally tenable.” (p. 4) What historical untenability Mr. P. can detect 
and point out in the cyclic year of Madhva’s birth having been a 
Vilambi, I am unable to see. 
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The line of argument pursued by Mr. P. to discredit Vilambi as 
Ihe cyclic year of Madhva’s birth is indeed amusing. First of all, he 
attacks the statement of the Anu-Madhvavijaya which claims 4339 
Kali (1238 A. .0.) Vilambi, Asvina Suddha 10, Wednesday as the exact 
date of Madhva’s birth. Mr. P. rightly appeals to the Tables 
of L. D. Svamikannu Pillai which show that Asvija Suddha Dasami fell 
in 1238 not on a Wednesday but on a Monday, This can only mean 
that there is a discrepancy of two days between the two. We may grant 
at once that the Anu-Madhvavijaya has made a mistake with reference 
io the week-day, if not also the Paksa etc. But should it necessarily be 
concluded from this that the statement of the cyclic year also is wrong? 

Again Mr. P. pits the Madhvdvatdra-mdhdtmya (account of the life 
of Madhva) of the Vdyu Purdna against the Masa, paksa and tithi 
sponsored by the late C. M. Padmanabhacar. It would appear that the 
account in the Vdyu Purdna places the birth of Madhva on a Magha 
<5ukla, Saptami, Sunday, of Vilambi. Again a reference to the Tables 
of Svamikamiu shows that in 1238 A.D., Vilambi (which is the 
date adopted by C. M. P. Acar) Magha Sukla 7, fell on a Thursday and 
not on a Sunday! Here also, there is mutual disagreement between 
the authorities. But this disagreement is not sufficient to invalidate the 
cyclic year of birth too. Occasional discrepancies in the week-days 
and other minor details are not infrequent even in well-known inscrip- 
tions. The only reasonable procedure in such cases is to rectify the 
mistakes and make the necessary emendations. But the inscriptions 
themselves are not, as a rule, rejected in toto, as untrustworthy. Mr. P. 
himself ought to be aware that even in the famous Srikurmam inscrip- 
tion of Narahari Tirtha, a similar discrepancy in the week-day has been 
noticed by scholars and the emendation (Saturday) instead of 
(Wednesday) suggested. In the circumstances, therefore, a fetish 
need not be made of the minor details of the month, day. etc., of 
the accounts of the Anu-Madhvavijaya or the Vdyupurdna, neither of 
which besides is an epigraphic record. The month, paksa and tithi of 
Madhva’s departure have been more important to his followers than 
those of his birth. The cyclic year of his birth itself has as a special 
case been kept in memory. We have to be satisfied with that. 

Mr. P. next tries to show that the date proposed by him 1199-1257 
A.D. is not opposed to any of the internal evidences of the Madhva- 
vijaya. In the xiii canto of the Madhvavijaya, mention is made of a 
King Jayasimha who was instrumental in the restoration of 
Madhva’s library which had been stolen at the instigation of Padmatir- 
tha and other Monistic rivals, to the Acarya. In response to an invita- 
tion from the King, Madhva moved south-west towards Kabe-nad from 
the village of Kodipadi where he was at the time camping. When he 
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reached Madhandipa, information had reached Jayasimha who advanc- 
ed in person to meet the Acarya and joined him in the neighbourhood 
of the village of Sivamangala to the north of Kasargod. The Madhva- 
vijaya gives a glowing account of the meeting of Jayasimha with 
Madhva. Jayasimha himself escorted Madhva to the temple of Visnu- 
mangala, wher3 the Acarya was to stay for sometime and where, shortly 
after, he was to meet the famous Trivikrama Panditacarya, in debate. 

Mr. P. identifies this King Jayasimha as the grandson of Kamadeva, 
the Kadamba ruler of Hangal, who ruled from 1181-1193, thro’ his 
daughter “Susila”, on the authority of Mr. Ganapati Rau Igal’s ^Anci- 
ent History of the S. Kanara District' (in Kannada) Apart from the 
fact that the story of how the Kadambas came to be connected with 
Kumbla, is itself very legendary^ even as narrated by Mr. Igal, (see 
P. 368) Mr. P s authority himself is not sure if “Susila”, the mother of 
‘‘Jayasimha” vas the daughter of the Kadamba King Kamadeva (1181- 
93) or of Mayuravarman (1130-32) S* Mr. P. should not, however, have 
so completely suppressed this fact as he has done. The date 1238-1317, 
cannot, therefore, be overthrown until it is definitely proved that Jaya- 
simha the Raja of Kumbla and contemporary of Madhva, was really a 
grandson of Kamadeva of Hangal. But, that is yet to be. 

Mr. P. similarly identifies “isvaradeva” mentioned in Madhvavi 
jaya x, 4, with the Hoysala King Somesvara alias Vira-some^varadeva, 
who reigned from 1233-54, and rejects Mr. C. M. Padmanabhacar’s 
identification of this King with Mahadeva of Devagiri (1260-71). I am 
afraid Mr. P’s identification is even more roundabout than that of 
Mr. C. M. P. Acar’s which Mr, P. calls a ^ Dravida-prajidyama' . I 
leave it to the readers to judge which of the two is more easily converti- 
ble into each other: Isvaradeva and Mahadeva or Isvaradeva and 
Somesvaradeva or Vlrasomesvaradeva! ! Mr. P. further seems to think 
that there is no precedent for such conversions in the Madhvavijaya. 
But, I can assure him that it is not so. The author of the M. V. him- 
self calls his own father “Trivikrama” which is his actual name, 
“A 3 mgavikramarya” (xiii, 69), “Sadardha-vikramarya” (xv, 72) and 
so on. His grandfather he styles as “Guha” (xiii, 43) whereas Trivik- 
rama himself in his Vdyustuti gives his father’s name as Subrahmanya 


3. Mangalore Trading Association Press, 1923. 

4. G. Moraes* Kadamhakula, the best authority on the subject, makes no men- 
tion of the connection of the Kadambas of Hangal with Kumbla, nor of any 
daughter of Mayuravarman or Kamadeva. 

5. Cf. “Innondara Prakara Mayurvarmanu,” p. 368, op. cit. 
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(Pan^ita).® Other examples of the kind are many. After all, it must 
be obvious even to Mr. P. that poets reserve unto themselves the right 
to modify names to suit the exigencies of metre etc. 

In my opinion, the presence of mere names like “Isvaradeva” or the 
like, cannot throw much light on the date of Madhva unless we also 
know something more definite about them. In the present case, the 
Madhvavijaya does not tell us anything about the parentage of “Isvara- 
deva, nor name the country over which he ruled. Under the circum- 
stances therefore, one conjecture may be as good as another and no 
useful purpose can be served by parading them as ‘internal evidences'. 
The case is slightly better in regard to Jayasimha ; for there is 
room to connect him with the neighbourhood of Visnumangala and 
Kasargod and thence with Kumbla. The chieftains of Mayappadi now 
represent the old royal family of Kumbla. But inquiries have failed to 
elicit any reliable geneo-chronological material from them. It would 
be well if some one having special facilities for conducting research in 
this drection would take up the matter and pursue it further. 

Mr. P's. correlation of the story of the acquisition of the idols of 
Mularama and Sita by Naraharitirtha is artificial. He says Narahari 
might have gone to Kalinga and assumed charge of the state for some- 
time in 1257 and then brought Madhva the idols of Mfilarama at the 
close of that year (Pingala) . But the evidence of the inscriptions shows 
that Narahari was in power in Kalinga only between 1281 and 1293. 
No doubt there are two inscriptions of Narahari between 1264-1281. 
Apart from the fact that these record more or less minor gifts, there 
are no inscriptions prior to 1264 tending to show Narahari in any posi- 
tion of consequence in or about 1257. Mr. P. himself admits that Nara- 
hari's engagements as Regent prevented his accession to the Gurupitha 
for three years after 1290. (p. 17). It follows from this that Narahari 
could have got the idols (whether in appreciation of his services to the 
state or for whatever reason) either between the years 1281-93, when 
he was at the helm of affairs in the state, or afterwards. But Mr. P's 
date 1257 for the exit of Madhva renders the acquisition and delivery 
of the idols at the time, impossible. 

Mr. P. as has just been pointed out, places the close of Narahari's 
regency in Kalinga in 1293. It is believed to have been of twelve years 


6. Subrahmanyakhyasureh suta iti subhrsam (Vayustuti.) . 
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duration and had in all probability begun in 1281. Out of a total of 
nine inscriptions of Narahari in the Kalinga country only two are 
dated before 1281. The rest are all distributed between 1281-93. The 
tone and wording of the inscription of 1281 make it clear that Narahari 
was virtual lord of Kalinga in that year, and seeing that there are five 
more grants between 1282-93, the period of Regency can reasonably 
be placed between 1281-93. In the famous Srikurmam inscription of 
1281, Narahari definitely tells us that he became “ Protector of the 
Kalingas under instructions from his Master Anandatirtha ” : — 

These instructions can only refer to the assumption of the Regency 
even as the tenor of the expressions 

show. Nay, whatever the nature of the instructions, their giver and 
recipient must both of them have been alive at the time. But accord 
ing to Mr. P. Madhva had already departed this life in 1257 i.e., seven 
years before the earliest and twentyfour years before the famous Sri- 
kurmam inscription of Narahari. Since Madhva ought, thus, to have 
been alive in 1281 and since even as acquiesced in by Mr. P. his de- 
parture from this life took place in a Pihgala (certainly a Pingala 
after 1281) wc are forced to recognise 1317 as the year of Madhva’s 
exit. It is noteworthy that the inscriptions of 1264 and 1271 make no 
mention of Madhva’s commands to his disciple. The very first men- 
1:on of such advice or instructions, is in the inscription of 1281. Sure- 
ly, Narahari cannot be referring to certain instructions given to him 
by Madhva in or before 1257, when he speaks of having become Pro- 
tector of the Kalingas at the instance of his Master. The juxtaposi- 
tion of the phrases ‘having obtained instructions from that great 

Protector of the world’ ; 

this Naraharitirtha protects doubly the people of the Kalinga country’ 

leaves no doubt that the 
instructions related to nothing but the assumption of the regency by 
Narahari. Mr. P. unhappily, makes Madhva quit the world as far 
back as 1257. How, then, could he (Madhva) have anticipated a 
Regency which was going to arise twentyfour years after his exit from 
the world? We are thus obliged by the terms of the inscription of 1281, 
to grant that Madhva was alive in 1281 and that it was with his per- 
mission and blessings that Narahari assumed charge of the state. The 


Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, pp. 263—5. 
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Acarya’s exit fvom the world must therefore have taken place after thi3 
date. Mr. P. himself does not deny that the cyclic year of the event 
was a Pingala. And 1317-18 A.D. is the only one that would answer the 
requirement. 

Mr. P. then tries to make use of the ‘Madhva-Vidyasamkara meet- 
ing’ in support of his date. Since I have already exploded this myth 
in my paper on the subject in the Journal of the Annamalai University,^ 
it is needless for me to go into details here. I shall therefore merely 
refer Mr. P. to my paper. Mr. P. very often protests against the '‘wan- 
ton and inexcusable misrepresentations of C. M. Padmanabhacar” 
(p. 9) ; but unfortunately, has not himself risen above a similar 
temptation. For he speaks unblushingly of the '‘Madhvavijaya narrat- 
ing the story of a meeting between Madhva and Vidyasamkara the then 
Svami of the Srhgeri Mutt.” (p. 20). 

The critic tries to pooh-pooh the historicity of the famous debate 
of Vidyaranya and Aksobhya Tirtha on the purport of the 'TattvamasV 
text. The stoiy of the debate, if admitted as genuine, would render 
Mr. P’s dates 1199-1257 and 1273-90 for Madhva and Aksobhyatirtha 
unsuitable. For the date of Vidyaranya is generally given as 1302- 
1387.^^^ Hence Mr. P’s anxiety to deny the historicity of the debate. 

He opines at the outset that behind the epithet 

applied to Aksobhyatirtha by Jayatirtha in verse 4 of his 
Tattvaprakdsikd, need not necessarily lurk any allusion to any 
debate between Vidyaranya and Aksobhya.’’ but that it may 
simply be a general eulogistic reference to victories over ordi- 
nary teachers of false doctrine. Of course, putting down of 
‘ heretical doctrines ’ is a routine duty of all doctrinaires. And 
every one of Aksobhya’s friends : Madhava Narahari and 
Pndmanabhatirtha must have done it in their own time. But Jaya- 
tirtha does not refer to any of their exploits in this direction. He singles 
out Aksobhyatirtha alone from among the four disciples of Madhva and 
dubs him ‘ a lion in the matter of tearing asunder the elephant (or ele- 
phants) of a false teacher (s). There is evidently something more than 
meets the eye in this. I quite see that we need not be too anxious to de- 
tect allusions even where none exists ; and I am personally prepared to 


9. The Madhva -Vidyasamkara Meeting — A Fiction. Journal of the Annamalai 
University, Vol. Ill, No. 1. 

10. Sources of Vijayanagar History p. 

11. Such an allusion is assumed by Narayana, author of the Raghavendra 
Vijaya, 
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leave it an open question. But the story of the debate between Ak§obhya 
and Vidyaranya rests upon firmer foundations than a doubtful and casual 
allusion in one of Jayatirtha’s verses. Unfortunately Mr. P. has chosen 
to take a prejudiced view of the matter and throws the whole blame of 
“concocting” the story of the debate and of Vedanta Desika’s participa- 
tion in it as arbitrator, on (1) Dod^iacarya alias Mahacarya, the Visi§- 
tadvaitic commentator on the Satadusanl, who flourished in the 16th 
century; (2) the Dvaitin Chalari Samkarsanac^ya who wrote a Jaya~ 
tlrthavijaya; and (3) “a pseudo Vyasatirtha” who folowed suit. But, he 
forgets that the very artificial style of the verse: — 

(Mahacarya, Veddntadehka V aibhavaprakdsikdstotra^ verse 77) 
shows it to be an adaptation from an earlier: — 

and not vice-versa. We must further enlighten Mr. P. that even among 
the Visistadvaitins, Mahacarya was not the originator of the story of 
the debate.^- The Muvvdyirappadi Guruparampardprahhdvam of 
Brahma-tantra-svatantra Jeer III, who was the third in succession from 
Ved^ta Desika on the Pitha of the Parakala Matha at Mysore, and who 


12. Mr. A. V. Gopalacarya, in his in trod, to the Y adavabhyudaya of Desika, 
with the commentary of Appayya Dik?ita, published from the Vani Vilas Press, 
Srirangam, (vol. i) observes with an air of profound impartiality: — “There can 
be no doubt that there was a reference, tho’ different versions are given of the 
opinion pronounced. The Madhvas claim that the decision was in their Ac^ya’s 

favour and was expressed by the sloka : I The Advai- 

tins claim that our author opined in favour of Vidywanya and expressed his opi- 
nion by the verse : i (Pp- xvi- 

xvii, introd.) A well-read Visi§tadvaitin like Mr. Acarya ought not 
to have forgotten that apart from the utter unlikelihood of Desika’s 
having favored the Mayavadins on this issue, the writers of his own school have 
made it quite clear that Desika did wholly support Ak?obhya. The claims of the 
Madlivas and Advaitins apart, there is no reason why Mr. Acarya should so com-* 
pletely have suppressed the evidence of the arbitrator's own party recorded by 
Mahac^ya and others, and permitted himself of a suppressio veri and a suggeatio 
falsi. Considerations of sentiment and worldly prudence should not have dis- 
turbed historical facts. Perhaps Mr. Acarya will be able to enlighten us re. the 
source of the Advaitins’ alleged claim. 
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could not have been removed from Desika by more than a hundred 
years, faithfully records the story of the debate and confirms the claim 
of the Dvaitins, in the following words: — ‘‘ j^uQurr 

^^eueuir^Lun-esr ^(^ai^fTULSIujQp6vfls(^LD LLiTUj[T<SijfT ^ojir^ar ^ ^uufT 

&Jfr^LD iSljj-e^lQ^jS^LDrrSj ^(^su(^eo)L-.Lu ^LS!LJirn'iu^es)^{LjLb srir^rr 
u^fflsfr^eOLorrs Gev^fr/h^Co cu^friT^^jies)^ 
uj^ih^ Q<siT<^<sfrQeu&f(frQQLC)(oar ^ ^^ul9<ss ^ Geu^trii^S : — 

3T%5it ?n^JrfersiT 

(srear^ er Q^^uu^uL9uu(^(S(r ^ irrr^rr^t}) ^}(^£ui^<s&flQ&v uireiJ6m(^LD‘(r^d<s^^ 

(pp. 125-126 Qp^eufTuSliruuu^ (^(t^uituduitit uirurreuLD Vanibhusanam 
Press, Triplicane, Madras 1913.) 

Brahmatantrasvatantra Jeer III, the author of the above Guru- 
parampard, is anterior to Mahacarya and expressly ascribes the author- 
ship of the verse fo Desika himself. In the cir- 

cumstances therefore, Mr. P’s sapient comments that “ this verse is not 
to be found in any genuine work ; that nobody knows who the author 
of the verse is ” (p. 24) can only be treated with the contempt they 
deserve. 

The Jayatirthavijaya of Samkarsanacarya has it that a stone-pillar 
of victory was also set up in commemoration of Aksobhya’s victory over 
Vidyaranya.^^ Of course Mr. P. who discredits the very fact of the 
debate cannot recognise the existence of any pillar commemorating the 
event. He refers to the traditional belief in the existence of a pillar 
only to dismiss it as blue moonshine. He further quotes from a letter 
said to have been written to him by Prdktana Vimarsa-vicaksana Rau 
Bahadur R. Narasimhacarya, late of the Mysore Archaeological Service, 
repudiating the existence of any such pillar or trace thereof at Muluba- 
gal (where the pillar is believed to have been set up) . It is obvious that 
Mr. P. has not taken the trouble of going to Mulubagal and examining 
the spot himself before coming to any conclusion. But I must tell him 
and his learned informant that I have myself visited the place in Sep. 
1932 and have seen with my own eyes two broken halves of what must 
originally have been a pillar of victory, on a hillock at Mulubagal. The 
pillar seems to have been meddled with by some unknown persons at an 


*8. si^isTccr 
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unknown date. The upper half measuring about % yard in length, 
with facets at the top and some inscribed lines on its body, lies batter- 
ed and broken amidst the rocks. The other half too lies lower down 
in the lap of the rocks. The upper half bears unmistakable signs of an 
inscription on its body having been forcibly obliterated by interested 
parties. A square base on which the pillar must once have been 
standing is clearly distinguishable on the surface of the rock. It is in 
the ridge of the rocks close to the base that the mutilated piece of the 
upper half of the Pillar is to be found. A diligent search at the place 
may enable the Archaeological Department to trace and recover the Pil- 
lar, i.e., the mutilated pieces. It may even succeed in deciphering the 
inscription to some extent. I have no desire to be dogmatic on the 
point that this mutilated pillar is the identical one set up in commemora- 
tion of the famous debate or that it does actually contain the sloka: 

^ submit that such a thing is not improbable. 
The unfavourable attention which it has unmistakably received at the 
hands of interested persons only betrays that its contents could by no 
means have been commonplace but something out of the ordinary. 
Other facts such as that there is a Matha of Vidyaranya even to-day at 
Mulbagal and a rock-cut Nrsimha in worship at the Sripadaraja Mutt 
at Mulbagal believed to have been set up by Aksobhya Tirtha, show 
that it is not unlikely that the meeting had taken place there. 

Truth is sometimes stranger than fiction. We are sorry to 
disturb the conclusion of Messrs. P. and Rau Bahadur R. Nara- 
simhacharya that the alleged existence of a Jayastambha commemorat- 
ing the debate of Aksobhya and Vidyaranya is a myth and an idle fab- 
rication of certain over-zealous Madhvas of later times. Attention 
has to be drawn to the following remarks of Lewis Rice, the eminent 
Director of Archaelogical Researches in Mysore, in his Annual Report 
for the year ending with June, 30, 1896 — 

“At Mulbagal, an inscription in Grantha characters, on a boulder 
was brought to notice which was said(?) to record the fact of a 
refutation of Vidyaranya by Aksobhya Tirtha, in a public disputation. 
But the inscription has been lately purposely destroyed so that only a 
few letters remain visible.^^ [Italics mine] 

The Aksobhya-Vidyaranya debate cannot thus be summarily dis- 
missed as a pure concoction of later Madhvas and Srivaisnavas. It is a 


14. It is interesting to note that as at present ascertainable, the Visi^dvaitins 
are the earliest to refer to the story of the debate. 
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fact tolerably well authenticated by some remants of epigraphic evid- 
ence and corroborated by sound literary evidence of sufficiently early 
date.^^ Mr. P. may as well remember that Mahacarya and Samkarsana- 
carya are respectively three and two centuries older than himself. As 
for his objection that their evidence is not strictly contemporaneous 
with the times of which they were writing, we may observe that 
instances are not rare in history, where later sources faithfully record 
events which even closely contemporary ones ignore, or fail to chro- 
nicle. To mention one telling instance, the Madhvavijaya which refers 
to the conversion of Padmanabhatirtha at the hands of Madh- 
va, is completely silent over that of Naraharitirtha, his Regency in 
Kalinga and the acquisition by him of the idols of Mularama. We 
must conclude therefore that the debate between Aksobhya and Vidya- 
ranya is no fiction but a fact. Since the latter lived between 1302-87^*'^ 
the debate could only have taken place after 1302 — say, somewhere 
about 1350 when all the three participants in it would have been of 
mature age. But, according to Mr. P’s dates, there would be no room 
for the debate since Aksobhya was already dead in 1290. Hence, the 
dates proposed by him are unsatisfactory. 

ir 

THE ORDER OF SUCCESSION AMONG THE FOUR 
DISCIPLES OF MADHVA 

The Madhva tradition has it that after Madhva, his four direct dis- 
ciples succeeded their Master, one after the other, in the follow- 
ing order: — Padmanabha, Narahari, Madhava and Aksobhya. Mr. P. 
arbitrarily reverses this order and makes Narahari the last to occupy 
the Guru-pUha. This he does in order to escape the conflict which the 
dates proposed by him for Madhva and Padmanabha Tirtha engender 
with the inscriptions of Narahari. That is to say, according to Mr. P’s 
calculations, Padmanabha Tirtha was on the Pitha from 1257 to 1264. 
If Narahari were to be put down as his immediate successor, he must 
have ascended the Pitha in 1264, ruled till 1273, for a period of nine 
years traditionally ascribed to him and died in 1273. But the inscrip- 
tions show that Narahari was in Kalinga in the years 1264, 1271, 1281, 
etc., and alive until 1293. He could neither have been present in Kalinga 
and on the Pitha at the same time, nor died in 1273. Mr. P. there- 
fore, proposes to change the traditional order of succession in such 


15. Date as given in Dr. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar’s Sources of Vijayanagar 
History, 
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a manner as would make Madhavatirtha and Aksobhya succeed Padma- 
nabha one after the other and make room for Narahari on the pitha from 
the year 1290 (Vikrti) when Aksobhya is taken to have died, without 
conflict with the inscriptions. It is a pity that Mr. P. has not stopped 
to consider if changing the order of succession is after all, the only way 
to avoid the conflict with the inscriptions. The entire difficulty under 
which he labours is self-created. May it not be that there has been some 
mistake in Mr. P.'s date of Madhva itself, which if rectified, would 
smoothen matters and reconcile the evidence of the inscriptions with the 
traditional order of succession? I should think it is so and that Mr. P. 
has set about raising a mare's nest for nothing. If Mr. P. had not too 
literally interpreted the passage of the Mahuhhdrata-tdtparya-nirnaya, 
and made a mess of it, he would have found other ways of reconciling 
tradition with literary and epigraphic evidence without disturbing the 
traditional order of succession. Even after revising the order of succes- 
sion, Mr. P. is no nearer a reconciliation with epigraphic evidence. For, 
as we have already seen, Mr. P. places the demise of AksobhyatirtVia in 
1290 (Vikrti) ; but Narahari Tirtha, as we know, was not free to ascend 
the Pitha until 1294, for he was engaged in Kalinga till 1293. 

But Mr. P. is not to be disconcerted by this trivial difficulty. His 
is a resourceful brain and he forthwith propounds the startling theory 
that immediately on the demise of Aksobhya, his disciple, the illustri- 
ous Jayatirtha, succeeded him and held out tenaciously against poor old 
Narahari Tirtha and successfully kept him off for a period of three 
years ! Mr. P. further tries to give his theory an air of reality by mag- 
nifying certain interpretational differences between Jayatirtha and 
Narahari into a regular warfare of rancour and rivalry between the two 
and tries to make capital use of the circumstance of Jayatirtha 
criticising Narahari's interpretation of certain passages of the Karma- 
nirnaya of Madhva, and of his not saluting Narahari as he does Padma- 
nabha, at the commencement of his works ! But then, Jayatirtha has ig- 
nored Madhavatirtha too, in his mangalacarana-slokas, and surely, this 
cannot also be due to reasons of enmity to him ! But what I cannot 
understand is the raison d'etre for Mr. P.’s elaborate attempts to show 
that Jayatirtha was himself a student under Padmanabha Tirtha before 
his ordination at the hands of Aksobhya. I fail to see the relevancy of 
this question at all to the critic’s thesis of Narahari coming last in the 
succession list. 

Let us now turn to Mr. P’s case for a revised order of succession 
among the four disciples of Madhva. It is no doubt necessary in the 
interests of his theory; but his necessity is no reason. The order now 
proposed by him is opposed to the carefully preserved and genuinely 
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transmitted traditions of the Madhvas : oral as well as literary, as well 
as the uniform testimony of the genealogical tables of all the Mutts. 
The only semblance of external authority which Mr. P. is able to pro- 
duce in support of his preposterous theory is that of an indifferent 
genealogical table of the Uttaradi Mutt published at the Hindu Printing 
Press, Udipi, in 1890. Even this, it will be seen, does not entirely support 
Mr. P. For, according to his own showing, it gives the names of the four 
disciples in this order: Padmanabha, Madhava, Narahari and Akso- 
bhya; but not as Mr. P. would have it: — Padmanabha, Madhava, Akso- 
bhya and Narahari. The variation that this Udipi table gives rise to 
need not be taken seriously. One can imagine a casual mistake arising 
out of hasty draughtsmanship. Very probably, it was never carefully 
scrutinized before passing finally through the Press. At any rate, Mr. P. 
must give greater credence to the uniform testimony of all the Madhva 
Mutts without a single exception on this matter, than to the solitary 
specimen from Udipi. Besides the uniform tradition of the Mutts, we 
have literary evidences also, attesting the generally accepted order 
amongst the four disciples of Madhva. 

Tho’ most of the works attributed to Narahari Tirtha himself are 
inaccessible at the present day, his commentary on Madhva’s Gitd- 
bhdsya is fortunately extant.^® In the last of his introductory stanzas 
to his commentary, Naraharitirtha is seen to salute Padmanabha Tirtha 
(after Madhva) in the following terms: — 

wmt srerrsr: ... i 



(?) 

Jr i 

sTonar 

swwt; II 

16. The late Mr. D. M. Ramachandra Rau was the owner of a precious Ms., 
which I had occasion to examine thro’ the courtesy of Rau Bahadur B. Venka- 
tesacar of the Central College, Bangalore. This Ms., is the only one of its kind 
so far available. It is incomplete and breaks off abruptly with chap. 8, verse 4, of 
the Gita, and is full of lacunae and inaccuracies. It is a telling instance of the 
criminal negligence of the Mutts that this very ancient commentary on the Gita- 
hhasya should still remain unpublished. 
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A close scrutiny of the foregoing ‘mangalacarana^ would show that 
Narahari held Padmanabha Tirtha in the highest estimation, that he is 
not likely to speak so passionately of him unless he had been his imme- 
diate predecessor on the Pitha. As direct disciples of Madhva, all the 
four Yatis — Padmanabha, Madhava etc., were of equal status The 
idea of one worshipping at the feet of the other would be inappropriate 
unless he was the immediate successor of the other on the Pitha. Nor 
is there any extraneous evidence that Narahari was very much younger 
than Padmanabha. It is extremely unlikely that Narahari would have 
displayed so much passionate regard for Padmanabha, if he had been a 
remote successor of his, by the third remove. 

Whatever confusion might have arisen about the later and inter- 
mediate Pontiffs of the Mutts, the Madhva tradition may safely be cre- 
dited with having preserved in memory the order of succession touch- 
ing the first four disciples of Madhva. 

The illustrious Madhva saint Raghuttama Tirtha (1557-96) in one 
of the introductory verses to his Nydya-vivarana-vydkyd, confirms the 
traditional order of succession among the four disciples of Madhva: — 

(Printed at Udipi) 

Narayana, the author of Rdghavendra-vijaya, a historical Kavya of 
great merit, (c. 1700) speaks of Narahari succeeding Padmanabha 
Tirtha: — (II. 7). 

The Narahariyati-stotra of imcertain date, also supports the tradi- 
tional order: — 

Verse 9. 

It is interesting to note that the same order has been preserved in 
the Caitanya Sampradaya, which traces its origin from Madhva.^*^ Bala- 


17. Prof. S. K. De’s attempted repudiation of the Madhva-descent of the 
Caitanya sect, in the y/intemitz Commemoration Volume, will be examined by me 
elsewhere, 
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deva Vidyabhu§aiia, a famous writer of this school and author of the 
Govindabhdsya on the Brahmasutras, and who wrote one of his works 
in 1765 writes as follows in his Prameya-ratndvaW^: — 

*ffr \ 

sft I 

In the light of these evidences, the order of succession among the 
four disciples of Madhva can no longer be in doubt. Their dates of 
accession and demise would be: — 


Exit. 


Sri Madhvacarya 

1238 

(birth) 

1317 

(Pingala) 

1. Padmanabha Tirtha 

1318 

(accession) 

1324 

(Raktaksi) 

2. Narahari Tirtha 

1324 


1333 

(Srimukha) 

3. Pdadhava Tirtha 

1333 

»» 

1350 

(Vikrti) 

4. Aksobhya Tirtha 

1350 


1365 

( Vis va vasu) 

5. Jayatirtha 

1365 


1388 

(Vibhava) . 


Ill 

Mr. P. seems to imagine that greater intimacy and intercourse ex- 
isted among Padmanabha, Madhava and Aksobhya than between them 
and Naraharj; that the latter was consequently left severaly alone by 
the trio ; and that, judging from Jayatirtha’s partiality for the two, there 
was greater identity of interests and attachment between Padmanabha 
and Aksobhya than between Padmanabha and Narahari. But, in the 
light of Narahari’s own reference to Padmanabha Tirtha in terms of 
overflowing love and devotion, in one of the opening verses of his com- 
mentary on the Gltdhhdsya, and the testimony of Raghuttama Tirtha 
already referred to, we cannot accept the view that Narahari was at 
any time treated as an ‘undesirable’ by the other three who formed a 
coterie by themselves into which Jayatirtha sought entree. Moreover, 


18. Vedanta Sutras of Badarayana, with the commentary of Baladeva, Tr. into 
English by S. C. Vasu, S.B.H., Vol. v, Allahabad, 1912. 
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the fact that both Narahari and Madhava lie entombed at Humpi, by 
the side of Padmanabha Tirtha while both Aksobhya and Jayatirtha 
alone have their tombs at Malkhed (in the Nizam’s territory) shows that 
both Narahari and Madhava bore a deep attachment to Padmanabha. 
As is well-known, Pontiffs usually arrange to spend their last days at 
the place where such of their Gurus or predecessors by whose side 
they wish to be buried, lie entombed. Even supposing that Aksobhya 
could not, for some reason, arrange to spend his last days at Humpi 
in the vicinity of the tomb of his friend and predecessor Padmanabha 
Tirtha, but was forced to breathe his last at Malkhed where he was 
subsequently buried, it passeth strange, especially from the point of 
view of Mr. P’s theory, that Jayatirtha too, who was as Mr. P. protests, 
very much attached to Padmanabha Tirtha, and had in addition 
owed his insight into Adhyatmavidya to him (pp. 16 and 17 of 
Mr. P’s paper), should have preferred to be away from the place 
of burial of his dearly-loved Master, Padmanabha and preferred the 
company of Aksobhya. 

Mr. P’s theories of (1) Narahari Tirtha’s detention in Kalinga for 
three years after 1290; (2) the assumption of charge by Jayatirtha dur- 
ing the interval; (3) the latter’s refusal to hand over charge when re- 
quired by the former; and (4) the consequent rivalry and hatred bet- 
ween the two, are all funny in the extreme. Just at the outset of his 
paper (p. 2) Mr. P. opines that the cyclic years of demise given by the 
Mutt lists are quite correct not only in the case of Madhva, but of all 
other Pontiffs. So far so good. The Mutt lists definitely state that 
Narahari’s demise took place in a Srimukha. But the only Srimukha 
immediately after 1293 (the year of Narahari’s last inscription in 
Kalinga) , is 1333 A.D. This would invalidate Mr. P’s date for Narahari. 
Hence he reverses the years of demise of Madhava, Aksobhya and Nara- 
hari and makes Madhava die in the cyclic year in which Narahari is 
said to have died, Aksobhya in that of Madhava and Narahari himself 
in that of Aksobhya ! And yet, Mr. P. has the naivette to observe that 
the Mutt lis+s are quite reliable in regard to the cyclic years of demise! 

No doubt, Narahari continued as Regent in Kalinga for three years 
from 1290 - (the date of Aksobhya’s demise according to Mr. P.) and 
could not, let us agree, for argument’s sake, return to take charge of 
the Pitha immediately. But, Aksobhya himself had occupied the Pi^ha 
even according to Mr. P. for seventeen long years and had taken charge 
at least two years before Narahari assumed the Regency (1281). If an 
honest man, Aksobhya must have informed Narahari that his turn 
would come next and asked him to hold himself in readiness for any 
emergency. Even if Aksobhya like his disciple Jayatirtha, had no soft 
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comer in his heart for Narahari, the latter must have known that he 
was the next to succeed to the Pitha, and would not under the circum- 
stances, have committed himself to other engagements, at his own plea- 
sure, at a time when such engagements might jeopardise his chances on 
the Pitha! 

If Aksobhya had died so unexpectedly towards the closing part of 
Narahari’s regency, the latter is not likely to have stayed off for three 
more years (especially when the young ruler on whose behalf he was 
acting was already fifteen years old) . But there we find him in 
Kalinga, in 1291 A. D. entirely oblivious of anything that had happened 
to Aksobhya — coolly making gifts to the temple at Simhacalam, “for 
procuring his long life, health, jame and merit ” ! If anything, this inscrip- 
tion of 1291 shows Narahari to have been entirely unaware of the great 
change in his spiritual fortune (which according to Mr. P. had taken 
place in 1290) . He is content to do his duty by his people, and is stre- 
nuously praying for long life, health and fame and merit, in the spirit 
of a full-blooded monarch. It must be admitted that Narahari would 
not, if he had known the change in his fortune, have missed or delayed 
the prospect of worshipping the idols Mularama, which he himself 
had procured for Madhva, for any number of Kalingas in the world, 
indeed there were so many ways of relief for him. The people of 
Kalinga would forthwith have relieved him as soon as the good news of 
his succession to the Pitha became known. We are unable to sec how 
Jayatirtha even if he wanted to do so, could have for a moment resisted 
the claims of so powerful a person as Narahari who was moreover his 
senior, and a direct disciple of Madhva. Had he attempted any such 
thoughtless proceeding, the people of Kalinga would have ‘ lynched ’ 
Jayatirtha on the spot. Mr. P’s theory is, in short, as absurd as it is 
original. 

But that does not prevent him from developing it to its logical per- 
fection! Jayatirtha is made to usurp the Pitha in 1290 and resist Nara- 
hari when he comes forward with his claim. For sometime till 1293 
Jayatirtha succeeded in keeping out Narahari. But at last Jayatirtha 
was forced to surrender. Disgruntled, he conceived an undying 
hatred for Narahari for ever afterwards, and being powerless to do any- 
thing else, began to vent his ire against his enemy by picking holes in 
his interpretation of certain passages of the Karmanirnaya etc., and 
ignoring him altogether in his mangalacaranas ! ! A theory such as this 
can do credit but to a schoolboy. With all the respect due to Narahari- 
tirtha both in virtue of his seniority and of his being a direct disciple 
of Madhva, and a great benefactor to the cause of Dvaita philosophy, 
Jayatirtha might still have differed from him in the interpretation of 
certain passage in the works of Madhva. This need not be magnified 
15 
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into a case of mutual enmity prompted by political motives. Only a 
diseased brain would be prone to do so. Instances of such pure aca- 
demic differences are not wanting in the history of Dvaita literature. 
Jayatirtha himself, does not hesitate to differ^® from and criticize*^^ (?) 
Padmanabha Tirtha on occasions (despite his alleged student- 
ship under him) . Mr. P. ought in strictness to extend his theory of 
enmity and usurpation even to Padmanabha Tirtha. Raghavendra 
Svamin criticises Yadupati’s interpretation of certain texts‘^^ of the 
NydyasudhCi of Jayatirtha. Jagannatha Tirtha, (c. 1710) in his Bhdsya- 
dtpikd^ criticises the interpretations of Raghuttama,^^ Vadiraja'^^ and 
Raghavendra Svamin.-^ It would be absurd to attribute motives in 
all these cases. We can only attribute Jayatirtha’s attitude to the 
earlier commentators, to his intellectual honesty and independence and 
not at all to spite. “ The author of the Nydyasudhd, with his cold and 
passionless logic is not the person to be carried away by personal bias 
even in respect of the members of his own school.” Nor is Jayatirtha 
so completely wanting in appreciation and approval for Narahari’s inter- 
pretations, as Mr. P. in the interests of his theory assumes. Under II, 
50, of Madhva’s Gitdhhdsya Jayatirtha, after giving his own explanation 
of the text: (Moksadharma 307, 83) quotes an alter- 

native explanation offered by Narahari Tirtha, with approval.^"' 

One should think that it is with a view to placing greater barrier 
between Padmanabha and Narahari that Mr. P. has chosen to put for- 
ward the theory of Jayatirtha’s pupillage under Padmanabha Tirtha. 
But the evidence in favour of it is next to nothing. Such a theory, 
moreover, is sure to lead to serious fallacies and complications. Jaya- 
tirtha himself does not expressly state that he studied under Padma- 
nabha Tirtha as he does with reference to Aksobhya. What Mr. P. con- 
siders as evidence in this connection, is not really so. The third intro- 
ductory verse from Jayatirtha’s Gitd^tatparya-nydyadipikd which Mr. P. 


19. Nyayasudhd, p. 222, line 15. (Bombay Edn.) 

20. On the definition of 3nr% p. 6, op. cit. 

21. Sudhdparimala, p. 30, line 9. 

22. P. 779, 803, etc., (Madras, 1900). 

23. On the interpretation of tlie Rg Vedic term “ 177. 

24. B.S. ii, 2, 3, (T antradipikd) . 

I BTrir ^ i 

^ ‘5f I I 
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quotes with an air of importance, contains nothing in support of the 
view that Jayatirtha was ever an actual student under Padmanabha. 
It so happens that Padmanabha himself has left a commentary on 
Madhva’s Gltd-tdtparya. When Jayatirtha at the outset of his own 
commentary on the Gltdtdtparya eulogises Padmanabha and says that 
without his help it would be impossible to understand the truth, he is 
evidently referring to his own indebtedness to Padmanabha’s comment- 
ary on the Gltdtdtparya, in writing his own. In a general way 
also, J. is quite right in acknowledging his indebtedness to Padmanabha; 
for, barring Trivikrama Panditacarya, Padmanabha is the only other 
ancient commentator of renown on Madhva’s works. In a sense, he is 
even more important than Trivikrama; for, he is the earliest known 
commentator on Madhva’s Dasa-prakaranas, the Brahmasutrahhdsya, 
Anu-x^ydkhydna, Gitd-prasthdna, etc., while Trivikrama contented him- 
self with a commentary on the Sutra-bhdsya. Consequently, Padma- 
nabha is the earliest “ Tika-kara ’’ on Madhva, in the wider sense of the 
term. No wonder then, that Jayatirtha who is again the next great 
commentator on a majority of Madhva’s works, eulogises Padmanabha 
Tirtha as a pioneer commentator but for whose services, the works of 
Madhva would be a sealed book to posterity: 

The sentence, it will thus be seen, is more a general appreciation 
of Padmanabha’s services to the cause of the Dvaita Vedanta than a 
specific reference to Jayatirtha’s having been taught by him. It may 
be noted that the expression advisedly used instead of 

I 

The next verse from the Nydyadlpikd which also Mr. P. quotes,^'^ 
has nothing to do with Padmanabha. It is or can easily be taken to be, 
a reference to Aksobhya tirtha who is the avowed^^ Guru of Jayatirtha. 

The other verse from the Tattvaprakdsikd, 

is couched in too general terms to have any 
special bearing on the point at issue. For the reason already 
suggested Jayatirtha has every reason to refer to Padmanabha 
and pray for his grace, without any fear of being thereby 


ST TTfSrsmf STITST f^STT STl^^t^STST. II 

jroiTir ST^^qiwTg; i 

»TT#SW?fts!}siS5WT it I 


G. B. Frame yadipikd 
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misunderstood to acknowledge him as his Vidyaguru. Jaya- 
tirtha is not to blame, if persons like Mr. P. insist on mis- 
construing him for their own purposes. A comparison of Jayatir- 
tha’s Tattvaprakdsikd with the Sattarka-dipdvali of Padmanabha re- 
cently published by me,^‘^ would show how closely Jayatirtha follows in 
the wake of Padmanabha. This would again reinforce J’s estimate: 
•T^^JTTir f^rTT But all this does not prove that Padma- 

nabha was the Vidyaguru of Jayatirtha. Elsewhere in his Nydyasudhd, 
J. refers to a certain view of Padmanabha. But, the terms in which 
he refers to him JTrtf^are scarcely such as would betoken 

the latter’s 1 him. 

Mr. P. commits himself to the following statements: — (1) Jayatirtha 
received his initiation into the fourth order from Aksobhya after 1273 
A.D. (2) But even as early as nine years before his ordination, he had 
‘ studied philosophy ’ under Padmanabhatirtha, for some time till about 
his sixteenth year.-'^^^ (3) The proof of J’s ordination at the hands of 

Aksobhya is furnished by the verse: — 

occurring at the end of his Gitdbhdsya-Prameyadipikd, 

We shall now examine the implications of these statements. Mr. P. 
grants that Jayatirtha took orders from Aksobhya not less than nine 
years after the demise of Padmanabha. He had already ‘ studied philo- 
sophy ’ under Padmanabha during the latter’s lifetime and was about 16 
years old at the completion of his studies. But the entire absurdity of 
this theory becomes clear when we turn to Jayatirtha’s deliberate state- 
ment touching the period of his studies under Aksobhyatirtha : — 



[I have been taught like a parrot by Aksobhyatirtha.] Remember that 
according to Mr. P’s own calculation, Jayatirtha was well-nigh twenty- 
five years of age at the time of his ordination by Aksobhya. When a 
person like J. says that he was “tutored like a parrot” by his Guru, we 


29. The Catus-Sutri Bhdsya of ^ri Madhvdcdrya, with three ancient commen- 
taries, Introd. etc. Law Journal Press, Madras. (Rs. 2-8-0). 

30. This would mean that Jayatirtha was sixteen years old when he com- 
pleted his studies under Padmanabha Tirtha and twenty -five when he was ordained 
a monk by Aksobhya, 
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can only conclude that he was a novice absolutely raw and untutored 
when he came to Aksobhya. This agrees well with the traditional 
account of J’s ordination according to which he was the son of a 
wealthy and powerful chieftain (Deshpande) of Mangalvedh (near 
Pandharpur) born with the proverbial silver spoon in his mouth, hap- 
pily married even when young, to two wives, a keen sportsman and a 
good rider to boot. Obviously, he was anything but philosophically 
inclined at the time of his meeting with Aksobhya, a gay, light-hearted 
youth (drinking water direct, from the river, from on horseback, even 
without the aid of his hands! — an act which did not fail to scandalize 
the pious on-looking Aksobhya.) No wonder then, that such a youth 
had to be gently taken in hand, and tutored like a parrot with infinite 
patience and cheerfulness — a by no means easy task. Looking back to 
his own student-days under Aksobhya, Jayatirtha must have been so 
thrilled at the contemplation of the arduousness of the task which his 
Master had undertaken, and accomplished so well, that he (the disciple) 
was forced to acknowledge his everlasting indebtedness to his Guru — 
(not without a vein of humour) — in memorable terms : — 

And yet Mr. P. asks us to believe that this Jayatirtha had already 
‘ studied philosophy ’ under Padmanabha Tirtha during his pontifical 
days, before he ever came to Aksobhya Tirtha! (P. 16 of Mr. P’s paper) . 
Nay, that he was nearly sixteen years of age when he had finished his 
studies under Padmanabha from which he derived such lasting benefit 
as stood him in such good stead in writing his Nydyadlpihd. Was this 
the illustrious disciple who had to be taught again (some nine years 
later) “like a parrot” (in the disciple’s own words) by Aksobhya ? Had 
he so completely lapsed into fontal ignorance during so short an inter- 
val ? Could such a disciple be expected to do credit to his Master ? : — 




Nor can it be that J. “studied philosophy” (as Mr. P. 
so happily puts it) under Padmanabha after his ordination and 
training at the hands of Aksobhya. For, then, Padmanabha 
was already dead nine years at the time of the accession of 
Aksobhya. Nor is there any evidence that J. first studied the alphabet 
under Aksobhya, then went over to Padmanabha to “study philosophy”, 


31. Mdlavikagnimitray ii, 9. 
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and came back to Ak§obhya to be initiated into the fourth order. For 
the fact remains that J. acknowledges no Vidyaguru save Aksobhya. 
Mr. P. had he been clear-headed, would have put forward some such 
theory in order to make it possible for J. to have been a pupil under 
both Aksobhya and Padmanabha. Instead, he has entangled himself in 
an utterly impossible and self-contradictory theory. And all as a result 
of a craze for novelty and sensational romance in Oriental research. 
And he has had his reward ! 



Abhiseka-N ataka 
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(An English Translation with Notes.) 


K. R. PiSHAROTI. 




Abhiseka>Nataka 


ACT IV. 

[Then enter the Vdnara chamberlain.] 

Kdncukrya. Ho ! Ho ! Commander, order out the well-equipped 
Vanara hosts. 


[Entering] 

Commander. Sir, why this preparation ? 

Kdhcukiya. Information of Rama’s wife, queen Sita, has been 
brought by the worthy Hanuman. 

Commander. What’s it, what’s it ? 


Kdncukiya. Listen : 

The princess lives at Lanka, a prey to great sorrow and 
troubled by Ravana who has abandoned the path of virtue. 
Then solicitous of the accomplishment of the purpose of Rama 
who was greatly overcome by sorrow, our king, on hearing this 
news, has ordered out the well-equipped and dreaded Vanara 
army. (1) 


Commander. I see. As His Majesty orders. 

Viskambhaka^ 


[Exeunt. 


[Then enter Rama, Laksmana, Sugnva and Hanuman.] 
Rama. 


I have crossed over the cloud-like mountains, impassable 
with their big peaks and caves, rivers from whence lions and 
tigers and lordly elephants have drunk water, and big forests 
wondrous with trees richly laden with fruits and flowers ; and 


1. The Vifkarhbhaka tells us that the information of the whereabouts of Slta 
has been passed on to the headquarters of Sugriva and without loss of time pre- 
parations were made to start for Lanka with the army. 

16 
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now have I come, accompanied by the Vanara army'^, to the 
shores of the ocean. (2) 

Lak^mana. Here, here is the divine Varuna ! 

With his waters blue like the lordly, water-laden clouds 
and adorned with the lovely wreaths of dancing waves and 
foam, and with his thousand hands of rivers, the Lord of waters 
shine like Hari lying down. (3) 

Rama. What, ho ! What ? 

Me who am (come) ready with my arrows to destroy the 
enemy, the Ocean prevents to keep him alive (4) 

Sugrlva. Look at the sky ! 

Whence can this Raksasa be, similar unto the cloud freshly 
laden with water, whose body is resplendent with ornaments 
of pure gold, rushing quickly down like moth entering into 
fire ? (5) 

Hanumdn. Listen ye, all Vanara leaders ! Be vigilant all of you ! 

With mountains, with trees, with fisted hands, with teeth, 
with nails, with knees and with loud roars, stand ready now, 
O Vanara chiefs, to kill the Raksasa and protect our king.** (6) 

Rama. Raksasa, is it ? Hanuman, enough, enough of your flurry ! 

Hanumdn. As my Lord orders, 

[Then enter Vibhisana.’] 

Vibhisana. Ha ! I have now reached the camp of Raghava’s 
army. [Thinking'] I have not sent a messenger, I have not annoimced 
my arrival, (and) I am a kith of the enemy.^ How will the worthy sire, 
Raghava, receive me ? For : 


2. This shows that the army has reached the shores of the ocean. 

3. Hama assumes that the Ocean has a purpose to keep him off, namely, to 
make it secure for Havana. Here is some amount of doubt and of anger. 

4. Note the equipment of the Vanara hosts. This compares most unfavourably 
with that of the army of Havana. 

5. Well-placed is Vibhi?ana’s doubt. He has no credentials ; he has not an- 
nounced his arrival ; and he is related to a very powerful enemy. He trusts himself 
to the good sense of Hama and his own purity of motives. 
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My mind is anxious as to what the Lord of Raghus will 
tell me who am the brother of him before whose angry self 
even Indra, accompanied by the devas, is unable to stand in the 
field of battle. (7) 


Or, 

The lover of his dependents, the virtuous Rama, knows well 
the truth of Dharma and Artha. Why should I who am inno- 
cent doubt him ? (8) 

[Looking down] This is the tent of the lord of the Raghu's race. I shall 
get down. [Getting down]. Ah, standing here I shall announce my 
arrival to the lord. 

Hanumdn. [Looking up] Ah ! The worthy Vibhisana 1 

Vihhlsana. Ah, Hanuman ! Hanuman,® inform the lord of my 
arrival. 

Hanumdn. Well. [Approaching] Hail, my lord, victory ! 

The virtuous Vibhisana who has been exiled by his brother 
on account of you, O king, is here come, seeking your pro- 
tection.”^ (9) 

Rama. What Vibhisana come seeking protection ? Laksmana, go 
welcome him and bring him along. 

Laksmana. As my sire orders. 

Rama. Sugriva, thou desirest to speak something ? 

Sugriva. Lord, the Raksasas are adept in mdyd and practice deceit. 
Hence he may be allowed in after full deliberation. 

Hanumdn. Your Majesty, nay, not so : 

as we are devoted to the lord, so, I believe, is Vibhisana. 
In his own city I have seen him even arguing against his 
brother. (10) 


6. He is glad to see Hanuman, particularly because of the doubt mentioned 
before. 

7. Note the happy way in which Hanuman introduces him. He comes to them, 
because he is exiled by his brother for having championed Rama’s cause. See 
Verse 10 following, where he emphasises that Vibhisana is their friend. 
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Rama. I see. Go, welcome him and bring him in. 

Laksmana. As my sire orders. [Walking about] Here is Vibhi- 
sana ! O Vibhisana ! Thou art doing well ?- 

Vihhlsana. Ah, prince Laksmana ! Prince ! I have now reached 
here safe. 

Laksmana. Let us approach my brother. 

Vibhisana. So be it. 

[Both approach^ 


Laksmana. Victory, sire ! 

Vihhlsana. Be pleased, my lord ! Hail, my lord. 
Rama. Ah ! Vibhisana ! Vibhisana, thou art well. 


Vibhisana. Now, my lord, have I become well.^ 

A refugee have I come seeking shelter in you, O lotus-eyed 
Lord, and now I am alright, O king, freed of all my sins by a 
vision of you. (11) 

Rama. From this day forwards you are, I say, king of Lahka.^ 

Vibhisaiia. Blessed am I. 

Rama. Vibhisana ! Because thou hast come, accomplished is my 
purpose.^ ^ How to cross over the ocean I do not, indeed, know. 

Vibhisana. Lord, what is there to know ? If a way is not given, 
you will send a divine missile at the Ocean.^’ 


8. Note his speech. He says that now he has become hukaXin — happy and pros- 
perous. For, till now he was exposed to the anger of Havana and his life was at 
stake ; now having reached Rama, he has attained safety. Again now he is in his 
own element — in satya and dharma. 

9. Rama now accepts Vibhisana as the king of Lanka. 

10. The question may be asked why Rama speaks like that. Is it because that 
Havana has not the support of the whole of Lanka in his nefarious activities ? Or 
is it because he counts upon the active help of Vibhisana in his prospective conquest 
of Lanka ? The latter seems to be nearer the truth, particularly because he is now 
in an unknown land. 

11. This is in continuation of the preceding. This suggestion is the first help 
rendered by him. 
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Rama. Good, Vibhisana, good. Well, so shall I do. [Quickly 
getting up and with anger] 

If he yields me no passage, I shall quickly shrivel up his 
waters and mire with my arrows, scatter on the ground hun- 
dreds of dead fish, and suppress the roar of the waves. (12) 

[Then enter Varuna] 


Varuna. [In haste] 

I have offended Narayana, in the guise of a mortal, who has 
come here with a particular purpose. Afraid of the Lord’s 
arrow which deprives the bodies of the enemies of the Devas, 
do I quickly resort to him for protection. (13) 

[Looking] Here, here is the divine Lord ! 

In the garb of a human being and weilding Cakra^ Sdriiga 
and Gadd (He is) come with a divine purpose, though He is 
himself the primordial cause. (14) 

I bow to the divine Narayana, the primordial cause of the Universe ! 

Laksmana. [Looking] Ah, who can this be, 

Who has his crown adorned with jewels, whose eyes are 
copper-coloured and beautiful, whose body is of the colour of 
the fresh night lotus and who diverts himself like the lordly 
elephant in rut, arising quickly from out of the heap of waters 
and suppressing the animate world, as it were, by his bril- 
liance (15) 

Vibhisana. Lord, he is the divine Varuna ! 

Rama, Is he Varuna ? Divine Lord, Varuna, I bow to thee ! 

Varuna. O, Lord of the Devas, be pleased not to make obeisance 
to me. Or : 

O, prince, whence is this anger ? Enough of your anger. 
Tell us quick, O best of men, what we may do. (16) 

Rama. Be pleased, O Lord, to grant us passage to cross over to 
Lanka. 


12. This verse lends itself to beautiful acting at the hands of the Cakydr. 
This is true in a large measure of almost all the verses in this drama, an aspect 
which we have already noticed on a previous occasion. 
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VaruTm. There is the passage. Proceed Sire. lDisappearedy‘^ 

Rama, What, the divine Varuna has disappeared ! Vibhisana, see, 
see the ocean devoid of all waves, thanks to the grace of the divine 
Varuna. 

Vibhisana. Lord, the ocean seems now divided into twain. 

Rama. Where is Hanuman ? 

Hanumdn. Victory, my Lord. 

Rama. Hanuman, go in front. 

Hanumdn. As my lord orders. 

[All walk about] 

Rama. [Lookmg and wondering~\ Beloved Laksmana ! Friend 
Vibhisana I King Sugriva ! Friend Hanuman, observe, observe you all 
the wondrous nature of the ocean ! Here indeed ! 

Here^^ is the dancing foam and there are the waves ruffled 
by the fish ! Here is the cluster of conchshells, and there the 
dark blue waters ! Here are the wreaths of waves and there 
the terrific sharks ! Here the fearful whirlpool stands and 
there the calm waters ! (17) 

Thanks to grace of the divine Lord, we have crossed the ocean. 

Hanumdn. Lord ! Here, here is Lanka ! 

Rama. [Observing for long] Alas^^' that the prosperity of the city 
of Raksasas should soon be annihilated ! 

Caught in the gale of my noble arrows and burst into by 
the waves of the noble army of Vanaras, here (it) sinks like 
the unlucky canoe in the ocean, through the fault of the pilot 
Havana ! (18) 


13. Notice the way in which Varuna and Rama mutually treat each other. By 
the introduction of Varuna, the bridging of the ocean is avoided. This is a new 
idea, introduced by the author. Notice the same device is used in the Bdlacarita 
also in Act I. (See the writer’s translation of the same published in the last issue 
of the Mythic Society Journal). 

14. Here is a beautiful description of the ocean as it stood parted affording 
a passage for H^a. 

15. Even Rama feels sorry for the doom that is imminent for Lanka. And all 
that has come upon it through the indiscretion of its chief ! 
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Sugriva, here on the hillock on the shore encamp our army. 

Sugriva. As my Lord orders. Nila, do so. 

[Entering^ 

Nila, As Your Majesty orders. [Going out and entering'] Hail, 
my Lord ! While the army was being encamped and the enclosures 
examined, two unknown forest-dwellers were caught from somewhere. 
We do not know what to do with them. May it please my Lord to issue 
orders. 

Rama. Bring them in quickly. 

Nila. As my lord orders. 

[Exit. 

[Then enter Nila with Suka and Parana in the garb of monkeys 
in the custody of Vdnaras with their hands cuffed.] 

Vdnaras. Villains, speak, speak who you are. 

Both. Lord, we are the dependents of the worthy Kumudaka. 

Vdnaras. Sire, they disguise themselves as the dependents of the 
worthy Kumudaka ? 

Vibhisana. [Slowly scanning Suka and Sdraiia] 

These^^' are not of your army nor are they forest-dwellers ; 
They are Rdksasas, Suka and Sarana, sent by Havana. (19) 

Both. [To themselves] Alas ! the prince has discovered us. [Aloud] 
Sire, seeing that the race of Rdksasas is destined to go to ruin through 
the indiscretion of the king of Raksasas, we are without help and hence 
have come to you for safety in the guise of Vanaras. 

Rama. Friend, Vibhisana, what dost thou think of it ? 

Vibhisana. Lord ! 

These are, O king, the favourite ministers of the lord of 
Raksasas, who will never leave off the lord of Lanka even when 
their life is at stake. (20) 

Hence order, lord, such punishment as you think fit.^‘ 


16. Here we have the second great service done by Vibhisana. 

17. Note the speech. He suggests condign punishment for the spies. Have we 
here a suggestion that these ministers of Havana are more responsible for the mis- 
chief than Havana himself ? 
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Rama. Not so, Vibhi§aiia, not so. 

By punishing these two alone my cause does not gain, nor 
does Ravana’s lose.^® Therefore set them free. (21) 

Laksmana. If they should be set free, let them go in and see our 
encampment before they are let out.^‘^ 

Rama, Laksmana, well hast thou said. Nila, do so. 

Nila. As my lord orders. 

Rd7na. Or come here. 

Both. Here are we. 

Rama. Tell the Raksasa chief these my words : 

Invited for battle by himself by carrying off my wife, have 
I come for battle ; but I do not see thee, though I am desirous 
of it.-" (22) 

Both. As our lord orders. 


[Exeunt. 

Rama. Vibhisana, we shall now review our army. 

Vibhlsana. As my Lord orders. 

Rama. [Wandering about and examining] Ah ! The sun is set. 
Here now : 

Having reached the sunset mount, the sun has collected 
his rays and shines as if dyed red, like the golden globes on red 
shining trappings placed on the frontal globes of elephants.^^ 

(23) 

[Exeunt all 


(End of Act IV.) 


18. Here we have an excellent contrast to Vibhisana. This is a beautiful state- 
ment pregnant with noble thoughts. 

19. This is an interesting statement. Why should Laksmana want that they 
should see their army before they depart? The idea possibly is that they would 
then have a correct estimate of the forces of Rama, so that if they think so, they 
might persuade Havana to make peace forthwith. 

20. Note the message of Rama. He is not afraid of Havana ; on the other hand, 
he suggests that Havana is afraid, because as the host of the fight, he has made 
himself scarce. 

21. See verse 22, Act II. 
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ACT V. 

[Then enter the Rdksasa Chaniherlain'] 

Chamberlain. Who is there at the Pearl Gate ? 

lEntering another Rdksasa'] 

Rdksasa. Sire, here am 1. What may I do ? 

Chamberlain. Go call Vidyutjihva — His Majesty orders. 

Rdksasa. Sire, so be it. 

Chamberlain. Alas, indeed, when the fortunes of the Raksasa race 
are ebbing low, when His Majesty has lost everything, when his brave 
heroes have all been killed and when his very life is in danger, even 
now His Majesty does not regain the clearness of his intellect.^ Who, 
indeed, 

will not appease him by returning his wife, even after seeing 
that he had crossed the ocean terrible on account of its dash- 
ing waves and fearful on account of the blue waters with their 
open mouthed sharks ? (1) 

And further, 

Raghava has killed Prahasta and other heroes, headed by 
Kumbhakarna and now even Indrajit has gone for the fight. (2) 

Even as such : 

the prince of heroes, but the slave of passion, he does not 
listen to the conciliatory words of his ministers and, desirous of 
fighting, does not return unto him the queen of the prince of 
Raghus. (3) 


iiLntering] 

Vidyutjihva. Sire, are you doing well ? 


1. The speech is a very clear indication of how even the most immediate 
attendants of Havana begin to take things. Havana’s continued perversion is steep- 
ing the kingdom in chaos and destruction and he does not listen to the good advice 
of his ministers. Hama has entered the ramparts of Lanka, killed the foremost 
heroes, Prahasta, Kumbhakarna and even Indrajit has gone for the battle. Still 
the king continues to be the slave of passion and refuses to accept the only way 
for peace. 

17 
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Chamberlain. Vidyutjihva, go, get two replicas of the heads of 
Rama and Laksmana — so His Majesty orders.^ 


Vidyutjihva. As His Majesty orders. 

Chamberlain. And I shall be by the side of His Majesty. 


[Exit. 

[Exit. 


Viskambhaka. 

[Then enter Slid surrounded by hosts of Rdksasis'] 

Sitd. What can, indeed, be this anxiety that sits on my heart which 
has been happy since the arrival of Rama ? And I see bad omens. Yet 
my heart feels elated.^ May Gods assure me peace ! 

[Theyi enter Rdvana'] 

Rdvana. Not so ! 

Here she goes leaving off my abode — lady Lanka with the 
fresh and pure lotus in her hand, whom I captured when in the 
field of battle she left off Paulastya and quickly came to me. 

Madam ! stop, stop ! Do not, do not go ! What sayst thou — Forsaking 
thee I am going to Rama ? Accursed slave ! 

Then did I forcibly capture you in the abode of Vaisravana; 
I shall again capture thee by force, after having killed Raghava 
in the field of battle. (5) 

Enough of her. I shall now try to tempt Sita. [Acting lovelorn con- 
dition] Ah, indeed, the incomparable strength of the flower-arrowed 
God ! For : 

Having seen the face of Sita, my eyes have forgotten sleep 
at night ; my body has become emaciated and pale, coveting the 


2. The object of this is to tempt Sita by making her believe that her lord was 
dead and that she was at his mercy. 

3. Sita feels something unpleasant is going to come ; at the same time she has 
an inkling that something good also is going to turn out. The former is an indica- 
tion of the deceit that Havana is about to play upon her, and the latter is an augury 
of the immediate victory of Rama. 

4. This is the guardian deity of Lanka, and her departure from Lanka is an 
indication of the destruction of Havana and the victory of Hama. Compare the exit 
of Rdjyasrl from Kamsa’s court just on the eve of his destruction, as described in 
the Bdlacarita. The goddess typifies the martial and material glory of Havana, which 
he won by his brute strength. 
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pleasure of her embrace ; and Cupid has now made all pleas- 
ing things a source of pain to me. Alas, the conqueror of the 
three worlds, Ravana has now been conquered. (6) 

[Approaching'] 

O Sita, broad-eyed like the petal of the red lotus and the 
delight of my heart, cast off thy mind dwelling upon the man. 
Thy lord of heart accompanied by Laksmana, thou wilt now 
see killed in battle by me. (7) 

Slta. Fie, the puny Ravana is a fool, who thinks he can ruffle the 
Mandara with his hands.*'^ 


[Entering] 

Rdksasa. May it please, Your Majesty ! 

Here are the heads of those two human princes, taken by 
your son, after killing them in battle, who wishes to please his 
father. (8) 

Ravana. See, Sita, see the heads of those two human beings ! 

Sitd. Ha ! My lord ! [Fall swooning]. 

Ravana. 

Sita, cast off thy love for the human being that is dead and 
accept, O fair-eyed maid, even now this great prosperity. (9) 

SUd. [Reviving] Alas, my lord ! Very bold is, indeed, my un- 
fortunate self to be looking at this face similar unto the fresh and fra- 
grant lotus and these broad eyes. Alas, my lord ! Where hast thou 
now gone, leaving me plunged in an ocean of misery ? Why do I not 
die ? Can it be that this is false ? Good sir, kill me also with that self 
same sword with which you made my lord unlike himself. 

Ravana. 

Now that wretched man with his brother Laksmana has 
clearly ’been killed by Indrajit in battle, by whom wilt thou 
be released ? (10) 


[In the postscenium] 


5. Sita pins all her confidence in the heroic valour of Rama. 
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By Rama, by Rama.® 

Slid. Live long ! 

[Entering’] 

Rdksasa. [With fear] By Rama, by Rama. 

Rdvana. What do you mean by Rdma, by Rama ? 

Rdksasa, Be pleased, be pleased, Your Majesty ! On account of 
the haste due to the seriousness of the news, I forgot the propriety of 
the situation. 

Rdvana, Speak, speak what is done by that human ascetic ? 

Rdk,jasa. Your Majesty, be pleased to listen. By him, indeed, 

by that strong and spirited hero, Raghava, accompanied 
by Laksmana, who has come to fight with the lord of Lanka, 
has your son been quickly killed in battle by sheer strength. 

( 11 ) 

Rdvana, Ah ! Wicked man ! Coward in battle ! 

Indrajit killed in battle by that man, he by whom was con- 
quered the devas headed by Indra and the Daityas, is it (12) 

Rdksasa, Be pleased. Your Majesty, be pleased ! A falsehood is 
never uttered in Your Majesty’s presence, and that with reference to 
the prince. 

Rdvana. Ah ! Beloved child Meghanada ! [Fall swooning], 
Rdksasa. Your Majesty ! Revive, revive ! 

Rdvana. [Reviving], 

Ha, child ! Ha, terror of the world ! Ha, heroic warrior ! 
Ha, child ! Ha, conqueror of Indra and the terror of the ene- 
mies ! Ha, child ! Ha, hero ! Ha, devoted son ! Ha, warrior 
clever ! Ha, child ! Why dost thou go, leaving me here ? (13) 

[Fall into a swoon] 


6. Notice the words rdmena, rdmena. There will be greater propriety if the 
message that the soldier brings also begins with rdmena, rdmena. But as the text 
will have it has the word Raghavena ; and consequently the interruption should 
have been raghavena, raghavena. Another explanation may also be suggested : 
The speaker first wanted to speak rdmenendrajit haiah, which in the confusion that 
followed he changed into another form. 

7. Ravana seriously questions the truth of the information. 
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Rdksasa. Fie upon that accurst fate which has brought Ravana, 
the conqueror of the three worlds, unto this state ! Revive Your 
Majesty, revive. 

Ravana. [Reviving'] Enough now of Sita, the cause of misery and 
the fickle Fortune which puts to nought the victory of all the three 
worlds. Ah ! accursed Death ! Thou art still afraid of death ! 

Separated from his beloved Indrajit, the hard-hearted ten- 
headed king continues, alas, to live even now ! (14) 

[Fall down in sorrow] 

Rdksasa. List ye all, Rdksasa heroes ! Be vigilant all ye guards on 
duty at the harem, since the king is in this state. 

[In the postscenium] 

List ye all Raksasa heroes ! O deserters who are flying away in 
fear, because the ocean-like army is in panic on account of the death of 
the leaders such as Prahasta, Nikumba. Kumbhakarna, and Indrajit ! 
Such cowardly flight is unworthy of you, who have always won vic- 
tories over the Devas and that when your master, the conqueror of the 
three worlds, far-famed for his twenty hands, yet stands in the fray ! 

Ravana. [Listening, with great anger] Go learn further news. 

Rdksasa. As Your Majesty orders. [Going out and returning] 
Hail, Your Majesty ! Here is, indeed, Rama : 

Rivalling you in hauteur, his eyes opened wide in pleasure 
and accompanied by the hosts of Vanaras, he has killed thy son 
in the forefront of the fray and now with his arrow strung to 
his bow, ho is rushing at Lanka, as if to burn it down. (15) 

Ravana. [Rising up quickly with anger] Where is he, where is he ? 
[Raising up the sword] 

This sword in my hand, which is capable of breaking open 
the Vajra^ and the frontal globes of elephants will now make 
thee a present to my anger. Let the Devas protect thee. Stop, 
stop, puny mortal : where dost go ? (16) 

Rdksasa. Enough, Your Majesty, enough of your rashness. 


8. It may also be interpreted to mean the Vajra -like frontal globes of the 
elephants. 

9. Ravana is rushing at Rama. He is not fully equipped for that ; and secondly, 
what is worse, he is not in a fit mental condition for fight. Hence the Raksasa 
prevents him, 
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Slid. Death shall soon overtake Havana who does such unpleasant, 
ignoble things unprovoked ! 

Rdvana. On her account many have been killed — brothers, sons, 
and friends of mine. I shall, therefore, cut open her inimical heart and 
then adorned with her entrails I shall with the lightning of my sword 
kill him along with his brother and the hosts of Vanaras. 

Rdksasa. Be pleased, Your Majesty, be pleased ! Enough, enough 
now of thy continuous and useless exertions against the strong insult 
of thy enemy. And necessarily a woman should not be killed.^ ^ 

Rdvana. Well, then, bring my chariot. 

Rdksasa. As Your Majesty orders. [Going out and returning] 
Hail, Your Majesty ! Here is the chariot.^- 

Rdvana. [Entering the chariot] 

Pierced by the sharp arrows from my bow and killed thou 
wilt soon see thy Raghava surrounded by the devas.^'^ (17) 

Sita. Ah ! O Gods ! If I follow my lord consistently with my family 
tradition and purity, then may my lord be victorious ! 

[Exeunt. 

(End of Act V) 


10. Sita’s curse infuriates Havana and so he turns towards her. 

11. The soldier means to suggest that thus giving way to passion does not 
lead him any where. 

12. This is an interesting feature. The question deserves to be asked whether 
an actual chariot is to be present on the stage. We are inclined to think the coming 
of the chariot and the getting into it are to be acted by the actor and not actually 
represented. 

13. This may be interpreted in two ways : “ though surrounded by the devas 
thou wilt see thy Raghava killed by my arrows ” ; killed by my arrows, thou wilt 
see thy Raghava surrounded by devas. 
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qqqlfqi^q f^q^qrqrqqq^mrqqqqfrq>q qr q qqqfq i 
g^RRq 3til— qm ^ i ^ gqq^^qqqi ^q^qq^qqR^ qr 
^q qrqrq^jRTqrqrf^qj^q^q q?qff%q^ qr qnqWr?qrf?[q5[ft^ 

qiq: II 'A II 

^mi ^qFni — 


^o 3i«RT 

HSRrqrR^ ii % ii 

qrqi^t q?^ qqqgqqq 

'Rq: I ^ #5r59[r§: i qNw fHPpq^ qrar^qj?!: i q^- 



I JT5l§[^«Tri^ I m ^ ^- 

JTifflfTOTf^ II 

m ^ qpsqf^^qq qrqriTf%rw^^^qrf^^3 

jf ^it^r: , qiqr^ qjqqr^rs^qq^qtqf^^ 

^5^^q>T^q *TTq: II ^ II 

^ qiqrnt ipqefrq JTr^qi^:^i55q^qT^fii5qrf 

J(3 fHf^Rtq%q;q5mqr%s^ *rt 54 l^q^i^ci- 

^^TTWRofi ^JTTf — 


ii vs ii 

iRqrqq^^q iT?qf^qr^qq^; i m w^sjqq: i ^ 

qf^fRqSr: ^ns^: I *TJnqRq??f i 5rf^q^: 

5nwqq5Rq>%: I q-rqf^qqj^qr^q : I wr-iTfq- 

frqq^ iT?^ «^[§: I m ^5^^: \ f^r%q 

qr q r g if ^8 W[ ^^ 5FT qqsrf^RTq:^ ^F^q: i aisqqr— qrqm iT?«r- 

s^^q^rfrRi3^: I m I 5i3T55*^(^offJrf^ n 

^1^5 — iFqT%q^'WI^q?sft ^: »TmJFq- 
qFR^PFq?f^qT?Tts^: W. Wt% ^ | ^ ^ 



II 

Jm3flf^2^^5WRJTTf — 
no T%q^i^«rfq: I 

s^^'i^it ^ 1^: lu II 


n«ir nrsr 

f?nfeR^^:5i2n^2R^sT?T^Rf7 n^sistr^'T^n 

qsrnRrr^^^T^fq ri^^q ERjR^ ffwr^^: ?Tr^fs?n^2i^nr55?T§R^sf^ 

I '3;qiTrq5rrc2j^ ii ^qg: ii <: n 


no Ji?«rfrft ;r;M 35!H^: i 

3P%^ ^ q«fiq?q^f %k^ IK II 


^^riToi^T^— 5T3 nw^ f^>in q% qi qr ?t q5T^*j: i 

f^sf^ JTs^ JiTf^^q5r?l?it 5f% ^TnT%?li?tT^-ff^ i wfq^fqrnrqernRfR- 
ef^oq^T^; I sff^i^qq; , WT^'4qi^^rii%?qn;, 

I fqJTrq^r^q =^^nqat^q^Tnmr^^: i njqj^q 

I qoti T^q^q =q ^qf4^rqqR;qjqarmn^irqRTirRq;r^fRq*][ I 

^ ^hh; , ^Tcq^q ^wm-. i 3T?qn«iRq qjRir^ 

f^5r''>wanRn-q^^q: i n| f^^frqq:^ ^rq^Rq^- 
^fiTr%q^?q ^f^mJTrm^^Tf^'W^Tqrc^q;^ 

qRg[n m si Rnq|q%RqRqT«Tf^qjq^l? 55 ^^^ ^qTf%c?TnTnr?nj; , 

spqqf ^ n^?q^ qrw^Ptsnifr^^^lq 1 qrqsRnnfiisqr- 

iR^n 5^Trii?T^T?qKqFi, 1 3¥Rn qiqqRmfnsqTirdsnRif^: i sr^ 
qmwnfnsnriR^^s^^ir^qT^f^sfRq qRg[q nRTqf%f^ ^ ^Rinr- 
^^1 ^nn«Rr»ft=^#T^ nr^ i rinr^— j^q^^nqpicR^- 







%E^3[^?T sTsPTVr^si^^sf^ 

^ m sr«T»Tt<T^8T^^fTM^^fw; i <^4 w^wn^RTw- 

^ I m: WT^ ^R?r»Tf»R2?r?R f^^rr *1^^ ^^pR^nrfjToqrfRtsgir^- 

I ^«nf| — ^T ’Ti ^ss?!^ ^Z ^Z W[SSJT^?^^T3»T^^: R^: I 

R 3 Rt RI RJRH^ R^RigRR: 5irjfR3*j; I ^ RJ RT R J RTSSR^^WT 

RrspIWT^SRFfTT^ SRRpijRRr: I ^ f^Rr%Rair^R!^=RRPTT m 

Rj ^Z RrSSR^S^ ^ RIR^^R 55^0lf | RR RJ Rf RJRlR^cfEq^ ^ RJR?9F 
I ?r =Rr3R#??:: I 1%?3 

^ RfR5R?fJTRl5RrfR: I R2 RT R J RrsSR^RR ^IR^Rr^rT^TRf^RRrilT^S RJR^ 
R RJ?RrR^^^»TrRR5^1% ^rI RT|Ri% I RJR^ RTRJR^IR^RRI^TSfg 
RIR^ R^R^^?R^^RrR!^35^^«^rRR^^rf^ ^?TR RTIRf^ I Ir^I^^ f^- 

RFRR; I 'i^R^ RrRJimfjRRriTT ^RF3^TR^ RmT^RTpfSRT- 
WR^ RTRRT^TRfiRRrfTT ^ 'jIr^ RmTRRfifSRTITWfR^q =R f^- 
RiTRi^RfR^Rrf^RiRT^WftR; I f^RIR^t^RTfR^s^^R^FRW^RTrRTf^T’JRTrf^ 

I RRT=R R5F5Rf^^^TRrR^TRrRlf^'RiT^5RTiTrRrf^RR0iRff^3^jf?. 
R;tR»5RWRi?lRrfRfR?T'R^a'^TORF^R?RRTfR^RR5ROMR|[^^55fiT^ 

I ^ JTgR^R JT?R^R%RlRRR^: | RR RJRORT^SRR: | 

JRRRjR^RRi^R RTR R^W^^^I^5H^5R[RR3rKjfrRfRRRR^f^ 

II «tR^3 m- II ^ II 


sraiR^^SS^RT^RTf — 

Ho sn 1 

^wm ^ II \o II 



^ I <T5r ^9?r5»T^; ?H- 

I 3T^<TRr: 3I^m: I I clW ^ 

2WJ15[ m rfJfST i^^3«T^2?»TT^S5|: | qsf ^ 

cI5r I ^ ^ ^^OTft^2I5r f^gSRROT- 

ff^515^sr^TT- 

^Ri; I ^ %^r4: f^JTcq^TTq:— ^fjTgigfR^Wrq; I ^ =^ %^j 
P#fgT 5 fT^ 2 T^Trf^^fI %=Eg^ 1 

3TgJT^2T»TFrsjl|5#^r 1 

iTT^: fPrl I SR5r ^ 'Tg^^fcTT? <m*2f- 

i ^frjpr^l^4 'T^^zRrr^: i 

I sf^qc^ 1 5r^q5[qrqR^q?qErf^q?qq5qt: qqV 

55w^3T«f)qrq^q f^Rr^s'^qr^ i %gi=qR^qqr^q eqrf^^fiqq- 
^qr^qrqr^ qR ^'qr^^ qrqqrrgRqqrq; fw^qT^^q^q?rq3Ip^qf^. 
?t^?iqffqq5T^r^qqq^q5r3fid%q^q^q^cq^ fqf^q %m\g-. \ 
qq5HT?^oii5-?i^[^ m I ^rgq^qqjqf^iafrqTfq'^qq: i m 

^^qjr^^^t^rqrqrteqqqq^qi^rq’^. I qf^ 3 51 ^ 1 qq 

fqriq^qr^ qiq q^q^q^qq; , q 5 'j^: 1 qq qs^ t][q qf^q^- 

q^: 1 %-5S5q^q qiir4: I qq qw^l^: f^Rtf^^qrf^Sfqq: I qjR'JI- 

^qrqr^^qq %fqq'^qq; 1 3 T?qq«jRj qfqqs?!^ 1 qqr q 
qsfsf^qqjq^^qq^T^r wr f^^sqiqf^fqqq^q^qrqqtq;^ 
I q^ fq^ qq q^q q^^q; qqto 

|?q^iqr^ qjqqq^q I ^ %^|q^qf^ I 1 ^ ^q qf^ qq: qiq^- 
?qi|qn5: qft q^qqq-qq qsg^Rrrq ^ qq qq^qf^f^?q^f^qf^-q- 
?qqq>Rq^q^sf^-qq qg*q?qq? q ^iqqqqR %qr- 

qRtqqq^ qqif^fqq^q 3 »ftqq 1 ^, qq qq qf^: 1 qf| f^qqji- 



r. I 3T^S«llT4fsgq<T5T^ \ 

3WW^ra^:-2I5r SSI^ 'T? <T^fl«TrfT^i^rf^-irrf : I 

3^ I # ^^57 I 27rr: 

ITW5!^ ?rJTT%?rT^5IJT3Jft27^ 3T^l I ^l^r^^fl|[slW27^^==R27T ^ 

r^qT^«pJT’-:27rir^^ 1 I f^^27I?^^JTC2Trf — 

I 5[5q^T^ % ^m^ ? ^ rTT^RR^^ , 3^35T#3 

I «FT%ir^^^DTfTI^^?pg?n ?527^5TRq3JTRr^^ I 3757 
?5q^5rTf^qq5f)i7iTr^f^qq^fr?77 ^T!5^JT^f^7TJ7c7T^x^^5p^l%qq^- 
^27??3fT?q5rJ7f^?T^Tf^^JTt37r ff^ I rTr?57rgf»7f^f[J7f^^?^ ^sj 

^q^^5rrf^srm®7^fr^Tr^: 1 = 5 ^ 7^77 RiTToif^w^TT^Tr 

57iTri7^iTr57ff757^^^57rf^f^ ^7i;i ?527^rtirg3f»7^r^ ?527^5757r%f^27^i?r3fi7- 

97^*7 

?n^7g[7 £7*7707(^177^77^! 

^7^ I 3T^73m*T'7'?*73p7f^^JTq7*j; I '7^ZT^: | STST^T^g 

^ 7 ^ 57 * 7 ; I m ‘^F535^'^ f^?77777277*7;^27: I 


J7?^ f^?7?77*7t ?5*7?^f^*7707f^W^ 555*7*7: | *7 ^ 77T?I»T?7^q 
^S5^r3f57*7 ^ ^7=^*7, 1 f^=^7^?7|?^ I 
%T57 f%?7S57^f^f^3527 *77*T^57^?7 %2M^57?^J775^27:, 3^7 f%^57%277l^ 
£77f^^^)^^ f^?7^77*=^?^7J=^:, 3T7^aR:5[5q^crj77^ *77*1^^% ^7^ I 

^ *77J7^5l’'£?7^^577^^^f>77^7^f^^^^ £7*i7*75?7?I^ I 

«7^^ c7^ f^^75757?^ H7*7'75T§;n^qT;qq I S77?7:, f^W?77277: 

s7a75W377f^l7707*7757f^*7^c7*77 f^|l77775^7*7!^07 3fi[?q^7*77S777I^ r7%^- 

cTRJnorf^^^^?^ f^?7577*77 5^^^ I 37^ *7 tdtqtsf^ I *77(7 #27:, 

f^^7®5^%277<7%: ; ^^^c72T7 £7^27*77*77*77 ^R7if^?27^7757^75*7- 

^^r*5£7*77^^ ?75ft?7^7W^: £77^fk^^^07 ^«777?2T5f77i: 1 27?7f^ ^^577- 





3?5ir^ ?TJTrf^: I 215T 

s 

qsfJTsq^ ^s^r?^rqqq^ i n^qm^q m 

%5g5?r^s^q: I cRf ^«iTw^q^qc: i 

tn^ f^wr^qqqr. ^'3?s^[l^ i ^ 

f^qqjq^rm'ir ^r?^qdT^«?icqqrqq^q)l^- 

q^?H 1^ II 


m q5rg:-%raHt ^raqrcqjcj; sr^ q^: ?i^sw?gqq?f: i 
^sfq %?T^ m qf JTpj^qrf^ n 


fgqM^ 1 3T^S|T 

WTd(«i-»>^q>Pi'^Miq '^qq5TT^Tq^Tiqr'=i^^^'=h^q'q i 97*1 

^iqmRt ?T\3qwq^q iq^rs^q g €i?^T^q , ^ 

7TT?Wlf^^lPtqNq5q^q cR^IT?5^Fql^^ ^5T JF«lf^T cfq 

^?3S^i^7i I ^i5r %5i ?q ^57:,%r^q %#Rq?^: tt^tr^??- 

q^qr^qfg5??7qRqj##qR?r I sTci trq f^5io^r^[srf^?j5^f?r. 
qR^q^%f^ ?IHH<=H^iqKqff^ ^TRqfq^ o^^cpfq;^^ ttt?- 

5?7r^T I I f^RT^q g’^qM^ciqr qrq gqrf^^sRR- 

I ^ 1 3 ^^ ^^q ^mrq^'j^tqqf^^Pi^f^- 

^f%q^qif^Ri I 5q«iT^ q^sf^ q#^q^qri^ qqqr^Rrq^qiRq^rq 





^ ff^^3[^5q^JTrTto(; i ci«in «^fe5PRC^T*rfir- 
szfifrd JTr%, m %j; jft^- 

P?rf^ I rl5r ^ Jlf^: ? m ?f5rrf^ ?^5I5?ts«TII§^ 

1?^: I ^3^5 f§:%f: 1 K^' STT^IfT^T^ST?: I ct^T cTT^ ^- 

!Ff%^ I ^ gxgs^^Riir I I 

^5R0R^ 5f5T??lsiTfMsf^f^ Jim 1 515^- 

frf^f^sR: ( I SRiR^^ 

^rsTT^Rf^^zn^Jl: ^ROR^JlIsJqq: | arq^T- 

ife^i^jRRqriRT ?d1qT%qiqf^^q^q q^rf^cimq^^q ^:i 

q>ROI^2W|^T5f;ROI5qq^m^5aqJI^ 

qifqq: | qqRT Rjif^ qd^fqRqTi^sqqqT ^is^spf^qiqf^swrf^^fqci- 
q>Rc^qiR%^qrsqTqFqTq%R%qi=^»i,i ?siq%: i q^nra^ i q^- 

jtsfq ^[^tf^wffqqq^ ^iH^^^qT?qqT^r^jq^q ^ q|q: i ciq ?T?RqT fq(tPi- 
qf ^qq-^siq^q q ^qi^qjfq^ i 2Rg?R3 qiRoicq i^q w RqRq- 

qr^ qdtfq <jj#iq; i ^rrsqrf^ i.qsRqqrf^jf^l^-q? 'jjiftqq; i 
srq q^ i %.^ qq^q^^q qql^q^q^q ij^qs^qq 

cRqiRqqqf^q^ q^s^q: i qqr =q ^[qq?qTqf^3?vRqTO^%qrqqf%«ft- 
W^qq^'sqqfftqjftii^qFqqTf^: | qq RWrfqqql^iq^^oRrT- 

q|q ^RORqqqrqqrqT: q^^Rj^qqqffqeRlq I qn^oRq qqr5Wqq[^i^[f%cq. 

^ I qg[T q>R'Ji^qq<i "i^if^Rq^R q^qrqqrR^^ q qsifq ^ q f ^R i R ^r- 
^q«Riqqt. i m %^Rrr^ qr^^qrqqqftqiqfqKRnqr aRqrfiqqRicqfiif^- 



^ ^«r: i ^ q?a4tf^ qu 
rTrf^rf^ qw ^ ?i[?wqqsrf^r«if5ifRTr?!iq'^q?iqq^q: q?giT[3?qif^fe- 

g[RT q|s?qqi^?qif^ ^ qq ^qq»j,iq|qq: i 3^: ino n 

w^W I 

^ ^ w U w 


^ fq^#qqr q qjr^q=tl^q; 1 qqrf^ 

qqf 1 3T5I f^qff%^qqqi5qqjr^cirq^ia[q5Vt^q^ 

^ qgcq^^qyqr^fqfq^f.^^R^q^q f^q^^q^, ^rqq^iiqjrq^qFq m ^^^^- 

ifi^S^qq: ^qiloJf: I 3Tq qJI^qrq^^qj^ ft 5T55^qRq%ftr. 

I ^T =q q qqr 1 q 

q^qi^q 3T55^q3(Tftf«^’iqqr?Ji^qqiftf^qTq: i — ^qift 

m i^'-:qftft 1 3qi^?q^ g^^r^qfq^qjqqSiqrq^^q^^q^T^^Tqi- 
qftq^qq^: i q^q ^r ^^qfir^qq ^i%q=^i^q5Rq5frr^s^q: i 
qqr qi qqtqqjft^qfftRqqql^T^^rq^^^qj^^ qqqqrqqrq: i 


5PR^C^qftft ftq^qqiqqr^: i qq q «rq^ fti^ qqrfq 
5Rq^^ qjiqcirq^E^^q#^ qq ft^qi?Riqftq«?fRfqqq?qq^?qqqRq^:i 
m q»T^qr q-^^^^ s?qq f^qrft^ i 


%ftqftii^— qftq ?^r<5qqfRt q qqft q^sqqr- 

qqft^ q^ft ft^'jftqq; i ^ JFqqfqsqnq’^.qriqTsqr^sftRftq^ i 
3tn?qT^ Rft^?qq;i qft ^^qVsq^ i qw q^sq?!- 



?|R 1^ 5r«mi^2Tf^: I |^5^JRr< 

I ^ 55^01 ?W*q?^5^oiqg[iTttiT^q^ 1 ^»jf^%t5T- 

I 55^ ^8^*1, 1 T^l 

5ir?5rrg^1f^8^%8gr^q8^*3[ i s#;T?rc^ I 

'^- 1 I ?re«RRT?T^*T^i5«n^- 

^•. I 2?^=^ 8«im?^55^>jRr5^s'^2iri^, 

I =^ 3Tr«{R^q; I ?Tqr^rjftR(Rc2raT^^RrsiR^?IT^r^ I 

^ 'jIr^ 1 ^ ^ ?T^f^R^55^'RRr^R5I5^S«RTf|R^, ^^FSnRm- 

fT=^raiTp?^RR^- 

oSfr^irs^f^ 1 ^ R8lRRI55^RRR515^fHqrfRR^ 

«^qq; I R^^qgsqsfR ^^RR^RR^ ^^SeiRRrRRsflR^SRRRI^: | 

3T;gq«tf^q jff-^q^ | |s: =q Rf^sf^SRI^RlM I ^ 5^orI% 

RRfR^R^RTRI^R RTRF%: I RICRnRTRRf^RRff^IS^KTRxR-^^ rfTS^T- 
^%SR^F^RTRR^feR^ PtfRRl^ Rf ^3R%TmTf 3?R??RI- 
RRf^RRZRTRr ?8RTR^^RRIRra:i %rRfRR^5l5^oi#T ^TlRPra*. 

55^^ qr I 5^RIRR5I% R %R5 %IR^ 

RTRR^^, RRJxRIRR^ ^ 5f^?5RfRf^ RTRRTr^'ifl^ftreRIRR^V 

R RT^ ^^oiRIRRSWR^ I %TR^ 5I^Rf^r^ RTRRRf^R?5^mRTRR- 

^ RTRFRR: 5r^!^55WfRR^R ^ #RR; | 

5^5(5^ %R^R ?S5;^ ^ R r R^ qgTOR^^tT^ I 
^r^RR^I ^ 'J,lfRR:i 55R^%R^I sinRIRRf^ 










^^<Ji 55^oRr???5^siT^ i ar^^wii^ 

%r^ 5n«R 

5T wajgtfq^rf^; ( crrs^if^q^Ff^f^r?oi^^srql5T«h^^^?f- 
^ ^ I 


^ cfSS^JT ?Rt?5qcnr^g|;c^f^qf^fq^5q. 

I ^^WTT 55^nw^ =^r^- 

I ?T5irf^»sqTf^RRur- 

JT%R5f^ ri^^^r^^^Tn?R<ii^riHs???TT^ ^ 52T^2T^ i ?rarf^o2rr%- 


«ro q%3F!T^sf^ srr I 

li 

Rqt5?i^4 ci^ 1 2?^r^5 i m 

q%5q^ I 3T;^a3Rq I ^^>Jii5nf^ "pW 

3^ «i# I I m] W‘ 

JT^ I 31^3 qr^ i m mi sr^ ^^^- 

g^— ?Tf^ ^ 5iMf^ I 3T5(lf^ , 





fl’ii'^f^f^isi'^f^ I ?f^3®G[^2T 5R?5rf%5Trf^»r^: | 

I 

*?5r ?Tr?^s5^f ^FJTcf; 2?«ir— ?Tf^ ^ i 

^ 3iTf^s?¥^ I i 

^ I ^ cT^ I m ^s\s§: 

3ian4 (^ g i Rq qr^: i ^ qts^qq f^qrf^q; ii \\ ii 

q^wqtqqqjq^q^^r^wftisqif qq|^5f5^ ^Teqfq i 


\o sTTfrWt^^: ^ I 

q^fvFITp^ <%#qOTT II II 


^nfr#T ^ q^TR 51^ T%^ II U II 


^ ?{*qqq; ; qqf — qf^ q^^^qra; 

q ^qrf^ I 3{q qfi^is^p^q^ qqqkl^ S^f^q; I 

qW^ ^ qq»R: i ®iqqT-qf^ g^f^^q-. i qqq%mrq- 

qf^qtM qqn?: I qswqf^iiqrqqT^qrqrf^qf^qlf^Rq^q f^^- 
^qra: I 3Tifi%q%q^ qf^^rs^iq:, ^ q§qf^'^qq>qi|qqq?q;?i%?qir55!. 
q^Rf^q^qg i ar^q^^qr^ i ^?^q ^ f^qf q ^q%q: i qqrq 


q^qfq: 



^sf^ q ^qr^qq qf1?q>R qiqrqiqf^Rt’w4q|%?q?R?rcq^q qf|f^^- 
wlq%TqTqqfci#Rq?iqfi«Rq qi^: i q^qrf^ qqr^qq^: I 3T5r 3 
fls^q qiR^sj^ 1 qqrq q?ifqfqf^5t^qiqi%?q?Tq?icq qq^ 

^ *??wiq qf5^^q5qiq%TqTqRi%^ 



^ - X A 


3Tr<l1%f^: »J? ff^ <?T STPRI^: I 

m 1 ^qrf^ ^5R I 

I f% ci?8ik^f»Tt2(rc-wnq^ i 

) 3T;wr^ ^ \ 

^t«r: I |f^ f|^2?: q^: I ^ qmJn^^KRqsqi^ll^qT^- 

sRTT^qfqq^Tcq qfirq^'^qq?Tl^^mrqRr^T4tfn?^dq3r^q^q^ qr i m 

Rfq^qt ^JT qr qtq ^ I ^?ieipqRqq^5I5^§ ^ 3cftq: 

q^: I 3I5T qf^ qf|4 ^if^qrqq^n:q§qTqT|q i q^T<q%^^oF3 q 

^"tqq?! I t%^ 'jqq^q q^ ^cqq^qqr i q|q«q* 

^qWT^sq; I 3l^q«ir^q | awqi^; f^RqqqiRqiT^T^qq^: | 

^qq^qqf^qrqi^: i arqqr-qlqHq^q^qitqF^: i ^^q«ir^ qi^ i q^^iq^sqifqr- 

qq>T?q>ifi^?iqftqq^qqifq^ qi qqqqiqqi^: i fg[^ftq q %q^ q^qr- 
fr%?q qiqf^gmrqq^qtf^Rq qi^; i qqr qfi^q^ qfswrqp? qqq|l%?^ 
qi: qtqf^rqrqqf^q'^l ^qTf^f^uiiqq^qiql: i ^ qqgqiqf^q5qiq- 
frq?q^iHf^?rqf1qq^%sqtqTf^qq I3i?qq^i^qs#' istqqr-q^^- 


1 


q«fr^q i qqrq - 
^qqR^^qnriq: q|q 


^ I 3Tfr’^m^#fR!7^TR>r'7Tq^f^^qR^R ^^^Tirf^lRT^RRIR- 

^ss^qrar^Rra^i«i5T if^- 

R«f5R5Fiii^?rJi^ i ^ #rRr^[5R;R^prT%^^^ i 

3R ^ VT^: 5^oirgiTJT %^^.\ 1 srRRTrl^^- 

^ qp3[Tf^fr§|[T^ 'ti<rf^^r'(^«ll^: l ^ R^^RTS?^: I Wi 
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body is not the soul, as it, like a pot, has a beginning, exists for the sake 
of others, possesses a particular configuration and has colour, etc., and 
is an element. Again, because the body has holes and is not the pos- 
sessor of the body and is a body, consciousness cannot be its quality as 
in the case of the dead body. These and other logical proofs lead us 
to reject the view that consciousness is a quality of the body. Thus 
the subject having been disposed of in this manner with the aid of the 
aforesaid reasons, which point to the major term on the strength of 
positive concomitance, purely negative concomitance, such as, the 
quality of being the seat of the senses, will be powerless to establish 
the major term. 


THE VIEW THAT THE SENSES ARE IDENTICAL 
WITH THE SOUL 

17. Then let the senses themselves be (considered as) the soul. 
They are not referred to as ‘ this Otherwise, (if they were known 
as ‘ this ’) , they, like the body, may be excluded from that which is the 
object of self-consciousness. Unlike the body, the senses possess neither 
visible colour and other qualities nor big size. If they did, and if self- 
consciousness presented the senses as its objects, knowledge of their 
colour, parts, etc., may be expected to arise, as in the case of the know- 
ledge of the body. Knowledge which is the result of their activity, like 
the results of bathing, study, etc., must, properly speaking, belong only 
to the senses. That is why Satyatapas speaks of ‘ the seeing eye 


35. See Vardha Purdna, Ch. 98, verses 1-26. One day when Satyatapas was 
engaged in meditation, a boar which was chased by a huntsman took refuge in the 
vicinity of the sage’s hermitage. Presently the huntsman rushed in and inquired 
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THE REFUTATION OF THIS VIEW 

18. It (the theory that the senses are the soul) is untenable, as 
none of its forms stands scrutiny. To explain it further — Do the senses 
possess knowledge individually or collectively ? If individually, what 
is perceived by one sense cannot be recognised by another. But such 
a recognition, viz., ‘ what I saw I touch ’, does exist. That is why the 
senses, even collectively, cannot be said to possess knowledge. No 
object is either perceived or recognised by all the five senses together. 
Again, (if this view were correct) even when one sense-organ perished, 
death must ensue. Besides, if knowledge belonged to the senses, with 
the decay of each of the different senses, the remembrance of their 
respective objects could not take place. Moreover, knowledge, though 
the outcome of the activity of the senses, need not inhere in them. For, 
sin and the like, though resulting from the activity of weapons, etc., 
inhere in something other (than weapons) . Bearing in mind the fact 
that if he did not speak the truth, the person who interrogated would 
meet with death, and that (if he spoke the truth), it would be extreme 
cruelty to abandon one who had taken refuge, Satyatapas spoke like 
that.'’*‘^ 


of the sage if he saw a boar near by and said that if the animal could not be traced, 
he himself, his children and his dependents would have to die of starvation. The sage 
found himself in a dilemma — if he furnished the information regarding the animal’s 
hiding place, he would be guilty of the heinous sin of betraying one who had taken 
refuge ; if he withheld the information, he would be responsible for the death of 
the hunter and his dependents. After a moment’s reflection, Satyatapas replied, 
‘ Animals are endowed with eyes to see and tongue to speak. The eye that sees 
has no tongue to report on what it perceives ; the tongue that speaks has no eye 
to see. Wherefore do you ask me ? ’ Struck by the ingenuity of his speech, the 
boar and its pursuer appeared to the sage in their true form as Visnu and Indra 
respectively and blessed him. 

36. See note on page 19, 
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THE DOCTRINE THAT MANAS IS THE SOUL 

19. In that case, let manas (mind) be the soul. If that were so, 
the aforesaid difficulties would be got over. Indeed, manas has been 
known to be the controller of all the senses and has been so declared. 
Besides, recognition by a different sense becomes appropriate, since 
manas is the one entity that is the seat of both perception and recogni- 
tion. Even when the respective senses perish, recognition is still possi- 
ble, since manas is eternal. 


THE EXAMINATION OF THIS DOCTRINE 

20. This theory (that manas is the soul) too is erroneous, because 
manas is an instrument like the eye, etc. Manas has indeed been con- 
ceived as the instrument of all knowledge concerning the outer and 
the inner world. From the fact that even when the different external 
senses are in contact with their respective objects, they are not appre- 
hended simultaneously, we learn that there exists some other instru- 
ment also (besides the senses) and that, on account of the absence of 
its help, all objects do not appear but some one (object) alone is cog- 
nised. Likewise, knowledge of pleasure, etc., as in the case of know- 
ledge of colour and the like, requires an instrument because it is either 
a form of activity or of knowledge. How can manas, which is thus 
known to be an instrument of knowledge, be the subject of knowledge ? 


37. Prajnayate is found in the Telugu edition, but is wrongly omitted in the 
Benares edition. The presence of the word ca implies that there must be another 
verb besides pratijhayate ; and it can only be prajnayate. vide infra p. 17. 

38. See Nydya Sutra, I. i. 16— Yugapat jhananutpattir manaso lingam. 
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To be a subject is, really, to be independent. Independence consists 
either in the capacity to secure, in accordance with one’s own desires, 
the means appropriate to the realisation of certain ends, or in the acti- 
vity brought on by other qualities inherent in oneself. To be an instru- 
ment is to be the best means to an end, which is invariably associated 
with dependence on others, which, in its turn, consists in possessing 
activity that is subject to the control of others. How can we find in the 
selfsame manas the association of these two mutually conflicting quali- 
ties ? 

Moreover, if it is maintained that the manas, which is an agent, 
acquires the character of an agent in remembering and other (activi- 
ties) with the aid of another instrument, then the dispute concerns a 
name only. He alone is called the soul who perceives colour, etc., with 
(external senses such as) eyes, etc., and (who experiences) plea- 
sure, etc., with the aid of the internal organ. If the name ‘ manas ’ be 
attributed to that, let it be done by all means. It does not affect us in 
the least. But it would go against all the usage of the world. No more 
of this. 

What, it may be asked, is meant by manas ? It has already been 
described as an internal substance which is the instrument of know- 
ledge. What is the proof of its existence ? The fact that knowledge 
of all objects does not arise simultaneously has already been shown to 
prove the existence of manas. True, it has been so pointed out ; but, 
how does it establish that it is a distinct entity ? Even after postulating 
it, you must perforce admit some other reason to account for the absence 
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of the simultaneous remembrance of all things. Impressions born of the 
experience of different objects exist simultaneously in the remembering 
person. Still all these objects are not remembered, but only some one (of 
them) is recalled at times. The order in which the causes, that are 
responsible for stimulating impressions appear cannot be said to account 
for this (the non-appearance of all remembrance at once). If that were 
so, to a person whose impressions can be aroused solely by concentra- 
tion, all remembrance should appear simultaneously. But, even in the 
case of a person who, with the desire to remember all things he has ex- 
perienced, withdraws his manas from all things and meditates in gene- 
ral, all things previously experienced do not become the object of re- 
membrance. Should it be supposed that the order in which remem- 
brances appear is due either to unseen forces (adrsta) inasmuch as all 
remembrance is either auspicious or inauspicious, or to the fact of the 
soul being of the nature of knowledge, then, the absence of the simul- 
taneous appearance of all knowledge, even when the outer senses are 
in contact with their respective objects, would be rendered possible 
for the same reason ; hence no need to posit a different substance. 

Again, pleasure and the like which are adventitious, which inhere 
in the soul and which have external objects and unseen forces for their 
efficient cause, must have a non-inherent cause and this is the conjunc- 
tion of soul and manas. To believe that this argument establishes the 
existence of the substance known as manas is erroneous, for, the know- 
ledge, which is produced by contact with agreeable and disagreeable 
objects and which originates prior to pleasure, pain and the like, and 
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which inheres in the soul, may itself be the non-inherent cause. This 
(knowledge), in its turn, has for its non-inherent cause the conjunction 
of the organs, which are (themselves) in contact with objects, with the 
soul — a conjunction which inheres in the soul. The activity of the 
organ which is the cause of this (conjunction) has for its non-inherent 
cause the conjunction of the soul with the organs — a conjunction which 
is dependent on the effort and unseen forces inherent in the soul. This 
effort, again, (has for its non-inherent cause) the knowledge of the 
necessity for action existing at the preceding moment. The unseen 
force (has for its non-inherent cause) the effort itself. Thus, even the 
argument that knowledge, pleasure, pain, desire and other special quali- 
ties of the soul require a non-inherent cause does not justify the posit- 
ing of a different substance. 

From the fact that the colour of the atoms of earth (pi’thivi) 
originates from the non-inherent cause, viz., conjunction with fire, it may 
be said that the non-inherent cause of the special quality of an eternal 
substance is only the conjunction with another substance ; but this argu- 
ment too is superficial. Wherefrom is it learnt that the colour 
and other qualities of earth particles originate from the con- 
junction with fire ? If the answer is it is so perceived in 
the resultant substance, then, inasmuch as pleasure and the like 
arise after the knowledge of the realisation of agreeable and disagree- 
able (objects), what is it that is not perceived here ? Indeed, there will 
be occasion to infer other causes only when the perceived causes are 
found to be defective. And here, there is no defect. Therefore, it is 
well to accept the following formula — ^that among the factors well known 
to be causes, that is the inherent cause wherein lies the inherence of 
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the effect ; that is the non-inherent cause which is closely associated 
therewith ; and the rest, the efficient cause. It is not proper to posit the 
conjunction of a different substance which is gratuitous and not well- 
known and to consider it the non-inherent cause. Such an admission 
with regard to colour and the like residing in atoms is due to non- 
apprehension of other causes and to (the logical need for) conformity 
with perceived things. But the contrary has already been proved here. 
Even if this were so, that conjunction with another substance, which 
may be inferred on the strength of invariable concomitance, being known 
to inhere in objects that can be touched and are elemental, the argu- 
ment culminates in the conjunction with the well-known body, etc. ; 
hence, a ninth substance (manas) need not be posited. 

Again, if indeed, the manas were elemental, it must be one among 
(the bhutas or the primal elements) earth and the like ; but this is 
contradicted by other arguments proving it to be otherwise. They are : — 
Manas cannot be constituted out of the earth, because like the tongue, 
it is an organ instrumental in experiencing taste ; it cannot be related 
to water, because like the nose, it is an organ instrumental in experienc- 
ing smell ; similarly, being instrumental in experiencing what is not the 
object of the respective organs, it is possible to assert that it is not 
made of fire and the like ; hence the non-elemental character of manas. 
This argument is inappropriate, for it would establish the opposite (con- 
clusion), viz., that it is a distinctive substance (element). The charac- 
ter of being an organ instrumental in experiencing taste, proves that 
manas is composed of water (rasa), even as it establishes that manas 
is unrelated to earth. Similarly, the other reasons also prove the cha- 
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racter of its being related to their respective elements, even as they 
reveal that it is not the other elements. 

Further, that organ which grasps a particular quality among sound, 
touch, colour, taste and smell — that alone is constituted out of the ele- 
ment possessing that quality. Granting, indeed, that this is so, as it is 
also known that that organ alone (i.e., that organ which grasps only a 
particular quality) is not constituted of other elements than its own, by 
merely showing that (you) cannot establish the negative result which 
you intend to convey (viz., that manas is non-elemental) 

Moreover, being the common instrument apprehending sound and 
other qualities, manas, like the body, may as well be a single substance 
made up of the five elements, or it may be two-fold, three-fold and so 
on being made up of different elements.^^^ For instance, it is said in 
scriptures, ‘ Gentle sir ! manas is indeed food.’ It may be argued that 
it (this scriptural passage) does not seek to teach the fact of manas 
having its source in food, but, like statements such as * Prana is water ’ 
it only seeks to assert the fact of its (manas) owning activities depend- 
ent on it (food) . That is why manas continues to exist even in the state 
of realisation. Indeed, in the eighth chapter of the same (Upani§ad) 
this fact has been stated thus : ‘ Perceiving with the aid of manas the 
object of his desires, (he) rejoices ’ ; ' To this person, the manas is the 

39. The sense-organ which grasps only one quality may be said to be made 
of that particular element alone which possesses that quality. But this affords no 
basis for the inference that manas is non-elemental ; for, manas apprehends all 
the qualities. 

40. The variant reading is ekadvitradimayam. 

41. Chdnd. Up. VI. 5. 

42. Chdnd. Up. VI. 5. 
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celestial eye.’ Similarly, in the Mahopanisad it is said of the Supreme 
Deity that ‘ He meditates on another object of desire with the aid of 
manas In the puranas too, it is said, ‘ He creates the world with the 
aid of manas only.’ 

To the foregoing, it is replied — True, it is so. It was only said that 
rather than assume a different substance we may as well accept this 
position. But, in reality, it is neither elemental nor the ninth sub- 
stance. 

In that event, what does the word ‘ manas ’ refer to ? It refers only 
to the intellect (buddhi) . That is why the person of (great) in- 
tellect is termed manasvi. The differences of states of mind are readily 
perceived in this way : ‘ My mind is perturbed ’ ; ‘ My mind is tranquil.’ 
To conclude, our ancestors’ description of manas as an instrument is cal- 
culated to bring out the differences of states, just as intellect and egoity 
(though ultimately one, serve to indicate differences of states). The 
reply is whether manas is elemental or whether it is a different sub- 
stance, in either of these two cases, intelligence cannot be attributed to 
it.^^^ Hence, there is no use investigating into the nature of a substance, 
when no statement regarding that has been advanced. 


43. Chand. Up, VUl. 

44. Mahopanisad, I. 

45. Visnu Purdna, V, 11, 15. 

46. Is manas an aspect of buddhi ? Or, is it a different substance altogether ? 
Yamunacarya leaves this question open, and thinks that, in any event, manas can- 
not be an intelligent entity. 
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THE THEORY THAT PRANA IS THE SOUL 

21. Then, let the vital breath (prana) be (called) the soul. If that 
were so, the apprehension of the body, which is associated with it 
(prana), as one which is connected with the soul, and the apprehension 
of the body, where there is absence of prana, as one which 
is not associated with the soul will both be appropriate. 
Departing from the body, going to other worlds, and wander- 
ing in other bodies would be even more appropriate inasmuch 
as it is prana’s nature to move. Otherwise (i.e., if prana 
is not the soul), scriptural passages referring to departing, going and 
coming would have to be given a secondary significance, because move- 
ment cannot reasonably belong to that which is infinitely big and to 
that which is big, but which is devoid of contact. 

CRITICISM OF THIS THEORY 

22. This (theory) too is not correct. Intelligence cannot belong to 
prana, because, like external air, it is only air, and because in the state of 
deep sleep, even when the soul is devoid of activity, the prana possesses 
activity. Indeed, it is only on account of its activity that even in the 
case of the person who is asleep, transformation of substances that have 
been eaten and drunk into the sevenfold tissues of the body 
(dhatus) inhalation and exhalation take place. The prana is, indeed, 
the air which is mixed up with a little fire, water and food, and which 
resides in the viscera. This (air) too, being exhaled into and out of 
the throat, mouth and nostrils, and being sensed, like pots and others 
similar to it, by the organ of touch, clearly shines forth as the non- 
soul. 

47. Dhatu (from the root dha, ‘ to hold *) is that which supports or sustains 
the body. It is usual to mention seven dhatus or tissues of the body — chyle (rasa), 
blood (rakta), flesh (mamsa), fat (medas), bone (asti); marrow (majja); semen 
(sxikra). Sometimes hair (kesa), skin (tvac), and muscle and tendons (sn§yu) 
are added to the list. See Tait. Ar. X. 54. 
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Further, the doctrine that prana is the soul, being refuted in the 
same manner in which intelligence has been negatived of the body, 
does not call for separate disproof. Because the soul is not all-perva- 
sive, even though it is devoid of contact, departing, going and other 
(activities) conforming to the direction of effort and unseen forces, 
may appropriately belong to the soul, as (they belong) to the manas ; 
hence, the passages declaring these activities as belonging to the soul 
are not to be taken as carrying a secondary significance. As this will 
be taken up again in inquiring into the size (of the soul) , let this suffice 
(for the present) . 

THE THEORY THAT CONSCIOUSNESS IS THE SOUL 

23. Then, let consciousness itself be (taken as) the soul, because it 
is not non-intelligent. The quality of non-soul is found in pots and the 
like, to be concomitant with the quality of being non-intelligent. The 
quality of being non-intelligent, which is foreign to consciousness, 
excludes its concomitant (the quality of being non-soul) from con- 
sciousness. The quality of being non-intelligent belongs to conscious- 
ness, because consciousness shines merely by its own being. 
Indeed, while it exists, consciousness, unlike jars and the like, does not 
remain without shining ; if it fails to shine, it may be acknowledged 
that its shining is dependent upon something other than itself. 

Perhaps you may hold the following view : Even when conscious- 
ness has arisen, it is the object only which shines forth. 
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When we have the knowledge ‘ This is blue we are not at 
the same time, conscious also of a consciousness, which is not 
blue and which is different from what may be pointed to by 
the word ‘ this ’. Hence, by the very existence of conscious- 
ness the object is illumined as in the case of the sense-relation 
(where the object is brought to light, though the relation itself is not 
manifested). Immediately after, by noticing therein (in the object) a 
peculiar illumination,'^** which is adventitious, consciousness is 
inferred. This view is untenable, because, unlike colour and other 
qualities, that illumination, which is an attribute of things and which 
is something different from consciousness, is not apprehended even by 
keen observers. As all worldly experience and usage is explicable 
solely in terms of consciousness, which is admitted by both of us, it 
is not proper to posit that (illumination). 

If the knowledge of objects be admitted to be devoid of the mani- 
festation of knowledge and knower, sometimes the following expe- 
rience must occur : ‘ This is a pot ; it is not known whether I know 

it or not.’ But it does not occur like this. 

In respect of the apprehension of objects, past and future, if there 
is no speech and no action, the manifestation of such objects cannot be 

48. In older philosophical works, more especially in Buddhistic writings, It 
was usual to take nila as an illustration for an object. In later works, gha^a does 
duty for nlla. 

49. According to the Bha^ta School of Mimamsa, when cognition of an object 
arises, the latter is affected in a particular way ; it becomes illumined, manifested 
or made known (prakasa-visista) . It is from this illumination or manifestedness 
(prakatya or jnatata) that we infer that knowledge has previously arisen. Thus, 
it is held, that consciousness is not perceived, but is inferred from its result. For 
a refutation of this view see Vedanta Desika’s Tattvamuktakaldpa, page 394. See 
also Sarvarthasiddhi. 
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proved by inference. And the manifestation of consciousness which 
is based thereon (the manifestation of objects) would be even more 
impossible. If there are no speech and action, the manifestation of 
objects is not established by inference, because it appears to have 'been 
known prior to them (speech and action) To explain — Being prompt- 
by somebody, it is only after concentrating (the mind) and recollecting 
that a person replies, ‘ Now it is remembered by me.’ It cannot be 
maintained that the aforesaid speech itself is the cause of this recollec- 
tion, because it is a pre-condition of this (speech), and because of reci- 
procal dependence. Which shameless fellow will maintain that the 
knowledge of an object is inferred from statements concerning itself ? 

Further, the statements and different properties found in that 
through whose connection these arise in another object are dependent 
upon the existence of the former itself and not upon its connection. 
For instance, the reference to existence arising in the case of earth and 
the like, on account of association with existence, does not arise in the 
case of existence itself through the connection with (another existence) ; 
the visibility found in earth and the like, by virtue of connection with 
colour, does not arise in the case of colour itself through the connec- 
tion with (another) colour. Thus statements, such as it ‘ shines forth ’, 
and qualities, such as, knowability, found in pots and the like, arise 


50. Against the view that cognition is inferred from its result, namely, jhatata, 
it is urged that, in respect of objects past and future, as we cannot perceive the 
prakatya, we cannot infer the knowledge of such objects. To this it may be re- 
plied that though the jnatata of past and future objects is not perceived, it may be 
inferred from the speech and action concerning them and that from the jhatata 
thus inferred, knowledge of those objects can be easily inferred. This reply is un- 
satisfactory, because if speech and action do not exist, jhatata cannot be inferred, 
and much less can consciousness of objects, which is based thereon, be inferred ; if 
they exist, they are not found to prove jhatata, for the objects appear to have been 
known previously. 
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from connection with consciousness; and these (statements and quali- 
ties) found in consciousness are not dependent on the connection with 
consciousness, but are dependent on its own being. Hence, conscious- 
ness itself (should be considered as) the soul, as it is self-luminous. 
Further, whoever admits a knower apart from knowledge admits also 
consciousness. Indeed, if consciousness were non-existent, the reference 
to the knower would not be appropriate. If this is so, as it is admitted 
by both parties, let that (consciousness) alone be the knower. What 
is the use of that other entity which has been assumed ? 

It may be urged that from the statement ‘I know’ it is evi- 
dent that the soul appears to be distinct from, and to be the seat of, 
consciousness. True, but as it is determinate (savikalpaka) percep- 
tion, it cannot be admitted as a valid perception.^^ Proceeding on the 
assumption that the knowledge of distinctions is real, that being, which 
is of the nature of luminosity and which is referred to as T,’ cannot 
be taken to be a separate entity, because of the invariable association 
of awareness (of knowledge and knower) to which no exception has 
been noticed, and because it (the entity which is admitted by you to 


51. According to the Buddhists, indeterminate (nirvikalpaka) perception 
merely apprehends the specific individuality of its object (svalak§ana) and does not 
grasp its qualifications. This is passive reception of sense impressions. But the 
sense material thus received is invariably subjected to a process of mental ela- 
boration. The forms of thought (vikalpa), which are of five kinds — generality 
(jati), quality (guna), action (karma), name (nama), and substance (dravya) — are 
superimposed on the svalak?ana, so that every object perceived has to appear 
through their medium. We cannot help perceiving an object otherwise than as be- 
longing to a class, bearing a name, as characterised by an attribute and as related to 
another substance. This is determinate (savikalpaka) perception. As it makes con- 
siderable additions to the material presented by sense, it may be said to distort the 
real. Hence, the Buddhists think that, strictly speaking, it is not perceptual in 
character, cf. kalpanapo^ mabhrantam pratyak^am nirvikalpakam vikalpo vastu 
nirbh^adasamvadadupaplaval>. 
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be distinct from consciousness) cannot be said either to possess the 
quality of luminosity or not to possess it. For, if the former, it cannot 
shine forth, as that will go against its nature ; if the latter, it will 
amount to consciousness itself. Even in the matter of setting aside 
differences among perceived things, the very same mode (of reasoning) 
v;dl apply. Therefore, the avowed Buddhists as well as the disguised 
"'Buddhists (declare) that the self-luminous consciousness alone truly 
exists and that it alone is the soul, and that this consciousness, on 
account of the capacity of the immediately preceding cognition known 
as vasana (impressions of previous experience), and on account of be- 
ginningless ignorance (avidya) , has for its object the erroneously ima- 
gined and unreal distinctions of knower and the known. For instance, 
the avowed (Buddhists) say — “ Although consciousness, in its nature, is 
devoid of distinctions, yet, on account of erroneous knowledge, it 
aj'pears as possessing the distinctions of object-consciousness and sub- 
ject-consciousness.^^ The disguised Buddhists, for instance, say — The 
spotless reality cannot be the cause of the world, because (then) it (the 
world) would have no cessation. Hence, maya alone is the originator 
cf the distinctions of the knower and the known. 


THE REFUTATION OF THE DOCTRINE THAT CONSCIOUSNESS 

IS THE SOUL 


24. The reply (to this view) is : — Consciousness manifests itself as 
perishing every moment and as being different in regard to every object. 
If that (consciousness) were the soul, how could a person recognise on 
the subsequent day what he perceived the previous day, as, * I saw this ’ ? 


52. Quoted in Madhava’s Sarvadarsana Samgraha, in the chapter on Bauddha 
Dariana. 
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This cannot be met with the aid of different objectless consciousnesses 
alone, for the statement that knowledge is characterised by objectless- 
ness has for its meaning what is contradicted by every form of know- 
ledge, such as perception and the like. If the middle term (which in 
t'his argument is no other than consciousness) possesses an object, 
there 'being no distinction between this consciousness and all other 
consciousnesses, they would also be similar (i.e., possess objects); if 
it (the middle term) be objectless, then, as there is no middle-term, 
the conclusion cannot be established. As the doctrine that cons- 
ciousness is objectless has been condemned at length both in the Purva 
and Uttara Mimamsa sections, and as the yathartakhyati has been 
established in Sastra,''’^ it is not dealt with here. 

That is why even on the (Buddhist’s) admission that consciousness 
is a stream, the justification of recognition fares no better. If a stream 
of consciousness which is different from (momentary) consciousness, 
and which endures and which remembers is admitted, it will amount to 
giving up his own (Buddist’s) position and accepting another’s ; if it 
is not admitted, recognition becomes inexplicable. Indeed, in regard 
to what is experienced by one person, recognition cannot arise in an- 
other. It cannot be maintained that the illusion of recognition arises 
in the knower on account of the non-apprehension of difference due to 
close similarity, as in the case of the flame and the like. Indeed, there 
(in the case of the flame), to one and the same individual who per- 

53. Mimamsa Sutra, I. i. 5 ; Sahara Bhdsya, pp. 28-30, Anand^rama Series ; 

slokavdrtika, Niralambana section, pp. 24-90, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series ; Vedanta 
Sutras, II. ii. 27. 

54. Nathamuni’s Nydyatattva is, in all probability, the dastra here referred to. 
The opening stanza of that work refers to itself as a sastra — 

Yo vetti yugapat sarvam pratyak^ena sada svatah 

tarn pranamya harim sastram nyayatattvam pracaki^mahe. 
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‘^eives the earlier and the later entities and who, on account of their 
possessing similar shapes, fails to notice their differences, the illusion 
is 'but natural. But here, in as much as the several consciousnesses 
are described in Buddhism as being ignorant of any information about 
one another, and as perishing without a remainder, neither the charac- 
ter of being the seat nor that of being the object of the illusion of 
identity can arise in these (consciousnesses) ; because, even if there 
be great similarity, one person cannot regard what has been performed 
by another as having been executed by himself. Hence, an intelli- 
gent entity, who is the seat of the stream of consciousnesses that appear 
and perish, and whp exists at the time of recognition, must be admitted. 

Here one may point out that consciousness is not non-eternal, for, 
its antecedent non-existence is not ascertainable. Its being unascer- 
tainable follows from the fact of consciousness being self-established. 
Indeed, in the case of what is self-established, antecedent non-existence 
and the like cannot be demonstrated either by itself or by another. 
That which manifests, by itself, its own non-existence must do so either 
by being existent or non-existent. If it (consciousness) exists, as 
there will be no non-existence, how can it establish (its antecedent 
non-existence) ? On the other alternative (if consciousness is non- 
existent), by reason of its very non-existence, it is even less capable of 
establishing (its antecedent non-existence). Hence, it (antecedent non- 
existence of consciousness) is not established by consciousness itself. 
Nor is it proved by another, for, consciousness cannot be the 
object of anything else. If it were the object of conscious- 
ness, it would, like the pot, etc., cease to be consciousness. 
Therefore, (that is, as the antecedent non-existence of consciousness is 
not established either by itself or by another), it (consciousness) has 
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no origin. And, as it has no origination, other positive changes 
have also to be denied. For, they are concomitant therewith (origi- 
nation). That is why plurality of consciousnesses is also to be denied. 
The absence of the pervader (vyapaka), namely, the character of hav- 
ing an origination, involves also the denial of what is pervaded by it 
(vyapya) , namely, plurality. For, what is unborn cannot possess 
differentiations. Moreover, because differentia, mutual non-existence 
and the like are objects of consciousness, like colour and other quali- 
ties, they cannot be attributes of consciousness. Therefore, nothing 
that is an object of consciousness can be its attribute.*''^® Therefore, 
consciousness alone, which is devoid of all kinds of differences and which 
is attributeless and which has luminosity alone for its sole essence, and 
which is unchanging and eternal, is both the finite and the infinite self. 
It has, for instance, been said ‘that consciousness which is unborn, un- 
knowable and which is of the nature of the Infinite self ’ 

Their technical jargon (has it) that (consciousness) alone is the ulti- 
mate purport of the Vedanta texts. The Vartikakara'"*^ for instance, 
says that the scriptural testimony teaches that consciousness alone, 
which is supposed to be the result of those means of knowledge that 
have external things for their objects (i.e., perception, inference, etc.), 
is the gist of the upanisadic texts. If something other than this (cons- 


55. Bhavavikara may also be taken to mean changes of positive entities. See 
^rutaprakasika, pages 181-2. 

56. The reading in the Benares and Telugu editions is anumeyah. 

57. Suresvara (A.D. 800) is the Vartikakara here referred to. His chief works 
are the Nai§karmya Siddhi and Brhaddranyakopani^ad-Bhdaya-Vartika, The latter 
work has been commented on by Anandagiri in his iSdstraprakaMka and by Ananda- 
purna in his Nydyakalpa-latikd. 
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ciousness) were postulated (to be the object of perception, and other 
pramanas) , there would result the non-authoritativeness of the Vedanta 
texts ; and hence something other than consciousness ought not to be 
postulated,®^ 

Those who have understood (the true nature of) the self (assert) 
that this doctrine does not conform either to worldly experience or to 
the Vedas. To explain further — what is termed consciousness is well- 
known to possess the character of manifesting by its very existence, 
some object to its own substrate (i.e., the substrate of knowledge), to 
have the words jhana, avagati, anubhuti, etc., as its synonyms, to have 
an object and to be the quality of the knowing self. It is, indeed, in 
this manner that the experience T know this’ occurs to all beings in- 
dividually. As in the case of pleasure, pain, and the like, the origina- 
tion, existence and destruction of consciousness manifest themselves 
directly. 

The existence of consciousness in the states of deep sleep, drunken- 
ness and swoon cannot be accepted, as it is negatived by effectual non- 


58. This translation of these two verses (159th and 160th) from the Brhad- 
aranyakopanisad-bha§ya-Vartika is based on Anandagiri^s commentary. According 
to him the first verse means that granting that pratyaksa and other pramanas have 
external things for their objects, still their result, viz., consciousness, is the gist of 
the vedantic texts. The second verse states that the pramanas cannot have ex- 
ternal things as their objects, for, otherwise the vedantic texts would lose their 
authoritativeness, inasmuch as they would be powerless to establish differenceless 
Brahman. Hence, the pramanas cannot have for their object anything other than 
vedantic teaching, namely, consciousness. See Brhaddranyakopanisad-bhdsya^ 
vartika, Anandasrama Series, p. 51. 
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perception. If in those states also consciousness were to exist, then, at 
the time of waking, it should be remembered ; but (as a matter of fact) , 
it is not remembered. That is why the person who wakes up realises, 
on reflection, ‘ For so long a time I was not conscious of anything/ 
Though there is no general rule to the effect that there should be re- 
membrance of all the things experienced, and though there is absence of 
death and other powerful causes responsible for the obliteration of 
traces of previous experience, the uniform non-remembrance esta- 
blishes only the non-existence of experience (during states of deep 
sleep, etc.). 


Nor may it be said that even though there is manifestation of con- 
sciousness, non-origination of its remembrance may be due either to 
the absence of delimiting objects or to the extinction of the object of 
self-consciousness. For, the absence of one thing and the non-appre- 
hension of that (thing) cannot possibly be the obstacles in the way of 
the result which is caused by the manifestation of some other object. 
Even if there be the manifestation of the three (consciousness, objects 
and self-consciousness) the manifestation of each of these is the cause 
of the remembrance of its respective object. Again, the object referred 
to by ‘ I,’ which secures permanency on the strength of recollection, 
cannot be said to meet with death in deep sleep and other similar states. 
That is why on waking there is the judgment ‘All the while I slept 
well ’. 
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Moreover, something known as consciousness (samvid) which is 
devoid of objects and substrate cannot exist, as there is absolute non- 
apprehension (of the same). Those who have understood the true im- 
port of words maintain that the words samvid, anubhuti, jhana, prkasa 
and the like are relative terms. Indeed, neither in common speech 
nor in scripture do we meet with the usage of roots, such as janati 
without being associated with an agent or an object. 

It was maintained that from consciousness its antecedent non- 
existence cannot be proved, because when what is self-established exists, 
at the same time its antecedent non-existence cannot exist, being op- 
posed to it. But this contention is superficial. For, there is no rule to 
the effect that only such objects as exist at the time of consciousness 
are proved by it ; (were it so) the past and the future would become 
unknowable. 

If it is contended that when the antecedent non-existence of con- 
sciousness is established, it ihust be contemporaneous with conscious- 
ness ; (we ask) has it been perceived like this anywhere ? If it is so 
(perceived), as the antecedent non-existence of consciousness is esta- 
blished thereby, the negation of antecedent non-existence (of conscious- 
ness) is not proved. The statement that the antecedent non-existence 
(of anything) is contemporaneous with that thing is a mad man’s de- 
claration. Indeed, this quality, namely, that of bringing to light objects 
that are contemporaneous with itself is the nature of perceptual know- 
ledge arising from the senses. But this is not the nature of all forms 
of knowledge or of all means of knowledge. 


59. A relative term depends for its meaning on its relation to some other name. 
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For the same reason, the following (contention) also stands con- 
demned. If the means of knowledge is real on its own right, inasmuch 
as it is self-luminous, it must exist at all times ; therefore, its object too 
must exist at all times ; for, the means of knowledge is always associated 
with the object of knowledge. For, the association of means of know- 
ledge with objects of knowledge does not consist in the invariable rela- 
tion of the objects of knowledge with the means of knowledge at the 
time of its existence ; but it consists in the negation of the unreality of 
that particular form of things in which the latter have been apprehended 
as existing in a certain place, time, etc. That is why the statement that 
memory has no external object, because even when external objects 
have perished memory is noticed, becomes a prattle. 

It may, however, be said that the antecedent non-existence and the 
like of consciousness are not ascertained by perception, because it is 
not something present at the time of perception ; and that it cannot be 
established by other means of knowledge, since there are no signs 
(linga) and the like. If this were so, the character of being self- 
established would not prove the absence of antecedent non-existence ; 
indeed, it has now to be maintained that there are no means of proving 
it. But it has already been said that it is impossible to hold that there 
are no means of proving it, for non-existence is established by effectual 
non-perception itself, 
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CONVOCATION 

The fifth Convocation of the University was held on Thursday the 
31st October, 1935, His Excellency the Governor of Madras, the Chan- 
cellor of the University, presiding. The Address to the Graduates was 
delivered by Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza Mahomed Ismail Kt., C.I.E., 
O.B.E., Dewan of Mysore. 


FOUNDER’S DAY 

The Sixth Founder s Day was celebrated on the 12th October, 1935 
under the presidency of the Right Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar, 
P.C., C.H., LL.D., Vice-Chancellor of the University. Captain Abdul 
Hamid, Principal, Government Mahommedan College, Madras delivered 
the Address. 


SPECIAL LECTURES 

The following special lectures were delivered since the last issue : 


H. Parameswaran Esq., M.A., 
Ph.D., Professor of Physics, 
Presidency College, Madras. 

P. Sambamurthi Esq., B.A., B.L., 
Advocate, Madras. 


n jj 

S. Chowla Esq., Ph.D. (Cantab), 
Reader in Mathematics, Andhra 
University. 

S. K. De Esq., M.A., D.Litt. 
(Lond), University of Dacca. 


3 lectures on ‘ Vacuum Techno- 
logy 

4 lectures on ' Musical Composi- 
tions in South Indian Music, 
their origin and development ’. 

Musical Concert. 

3 lectures on ‘ Additive Theory 
of Numbers 

3 lectures on 'Some aspects con- 
nected with Literary Criticism 
in Samskrit 


STAFF 

The Syndicate has nominated Dr. S. Ramachandra Rao, M.A., Ph.D., 
F. Inst. P., Professor of Physics, to the Council of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore. 
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Dr. S. N. Chakravarti, M.Sc., D.Phil. (Oxon) , Professor of 
Chemistry, was elected a Fellow of the National Institute of Sciences, 
India. 

>|: sis sj: sl« sit 

M. Swaminathan, M.Sc., has been appointed research assistant in 
the Medical Research Institute, Coonoor and K. R. Ramakutty Menon 
research assistant to the Rubber-Latex Research Officer, Malay States. 

The Government of Madras has appointed Dr. B. V. Narayana- 
swami Naidu, M.A., B.Com., Ph.D., Bar-at-Law, Professor of Econo- 
mics, a member of the Sub-Committee of the Provincial Economic 
Council. 

s!s s': sic :}: sis 

Professor M, S. Sundaram, M.A., B.Litt. (Oxon), Professor of 
English, has been invited by the Madras University to deliver a course 
of six lectures. 

PUBLICATIONS 

The following books were published by the Staff of the University 
recently : — 

Mr. B. N. Krishnamurthi Sarma. Madhvacarya : Catus-Sutri Bha- 

shya of Sri Madhvacarya (in- 
cluding the Iksatyadhikarana) . 

Mr. K. Rama Pisharoti. 1. “ Uttar^acaritakavya 

2. “ Sri Srhgaralilakilaka bhana 

Major Evans Bell : Empire in 
India Letters from Madras and 
other places edited with biblio- 
graphy. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Mr. S. Natarajan, B.A. (Hons.), was awarded the M.Litt. degree 
for his thesis. 

VICE-CHANCELLOR’S PORTRAIT 

The portrait of our Vice-Chancellor Rt. Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
was unveiled by His Excellency the Governor of Madras, on Thursday, 
the 31st October, 1935. The portrait was a gift of our Pro-Chancellor, 
the Hon’ble Dr. Raja Sir S. R. M. Annamalai Chettiar Kt., LL.D., of 


Professor C. S. Srinivasachariar 
Avl. 
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Chettinad, and was painted by the celebrated Bombay artist, Mr. C. 
Nageswara Rao. 

In presenting the portrait, the Hon^ble Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai 
Chettiar Kt., LL.D., of Chettinad, said : 

“ I am most grateful to Your Excellency for your kind acceptance 
of my invitation to unveil the portrait of the Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri. When this University came into being about six years ago, he 
was appointed the first Vice-Chancellor and I am sure you will agree 
that no better choice could have been made. It is not always that one 
gets what one desires and the University had to deprive itself of his 
kind care and wise guidance in its infant stage as he was called away 
to East Africa on an Imperial mission. Thanks to Your Excellency’s 
ready and cheerful assistance, he has now been able to come back to 
his first love and take up again the task of preparing, by precept and 
example, the youth of the country for right citizenship. 

It is well known to those who know him intimately that the Rt. 
Hon’ble Sastriar is animated in all his public activities by the glorious 
vision of a United India as “ a great and honoured partner among the 
British Commonwealth of Nations ”. It is my hope that the inspiring 
example of a practical life of service and sacrifice will not fail to create 
in the minds of the young men here a partiality for the ideal of service 
of which he is such an embodiment, suited of course, to the needs and 
conditions of modern life. A life nobly lived such as his will surely call 
out what is noble in those who come into daily contact with him. 

I do not now propose to make a recital of the great qualities of our 
distinguished friend or enlarge upon his activities and achievements in 
the public life of our country. Suffice it to say that he has never yet 
hesitated to obey the dictates of duty, whatever be his physical ail- 
ments. He has served India, whenever called upon to do so, truly and 
nobly as becomes a disciple of his master and a servant of India and 
raised India’s national self-respect high in the esteem of the nations by 
his intellectual vigour, sweet reasonableness and superb eloquence. 
Sane in outlook, sober in expression, simple in habits, selfless in service, 
sympathetic to a fault, absolutely incapable of harbouring feelings of 
hatred, firm as a rock where his convictions are concerned, it is no won- 
der he has been able to earn and retain the respect and regard even of 
his political opponents. 

From Mr. Sastri the Teacher to the Rt. Hon’ble Sastri, the Ambassa- 
dor of the Empire, Privy Councillor and Member of the Order of the 
Companions of Honour to His Majesty, it is easy to trace the workings 

18 
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of an alert mind, eager and ready to seize opportunities as they come 
and utilise them for the advancement of the country in every way 
possible. Whether in the legislatures of the country, or in the various 
conferences of the Empire, or at the League of Nations, he impressed 
every one with his intellectual abilities, quiet dignity and indefinable 
charm. His is a dedicated life and his is the supreme satisfaction that 
comes from duty conscientiously discharged. No man can desire more. 

This portrait, which Your Excellency is to unveil now, v/ill serve 
to remind generations of students passing through the portals of this 
University of the greatness of Mr. Sastri and infuse into them what may 
be called the Sastri spirit — the spirit of renunciation and service of the 
Sanyasin of old adapted to modern life. 

Let me take this opportunity of thanking Mr. C. Nageswara Rao 
of the Andhra Chitra Sala, Bombay, who has painted the portrait. I 
hope you will agree that it is an impressive and faithful likeness of 
Mr. Sastri, 

It is with great pleasure that I now request Your Excellency to 
unveil the portrait of the Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri.^' 

In unveiling the portrait, His Excellency the Chancellor observed : 

“ It is indeed a pleasure to me, gentlemen, to have been given the 
opportunity of unveiling this portrait of the Rt. Hon'ble Srinivasa Sastri 
today. My only regret is that my personal acquaintance with him is so 
brief that I cannot, from a more intimate knowledge, do better justice to 
what I regard as a highly privileged occasion. It is not often, I suppose, 
that one meets and makes a friend and proceeds to the unveiling of 
his portrait within the hour, but still less often that one can approach 
so pleasant a duty in the assured knowledge that that friend is worth 
going far to make and one to whom to do honour cannot fail to be a 
delight. For who is there who does not know India’s Srinivasa Sastri ? 
or who is unaware of his richness in statesmanship, in eloquence, in 
erudition and in character ? 

I do not feel that it is for me to attempt a chronicle of the events of 
Mr. Srinivasa Sastri’s public life — that I can safely leave to writers of 
modern history. Nor do I think that there is any need to enlarge upon 
his personal qualities, for I fancy that a personality such as his could 
not have failed to impress each one of you deeply, however short the 
time he has been amongst you. After long years of devoted service to 
India’s interests at home and abroad, Mr. Sastri has returned to the 
sphere in which he first laid the foundation of his career, and I would 
only say that there are no hands to which I would more gladly entrust 
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the task of guiding the education of the youth of this country, and no 
example of which I would more earnestly ask you to follow. Of the 
many services which my Right Honourable friend has performed in 
the interests of his countrymen, I regard none as more important than 
this which he has now undertaken : for never have such opportunities 
been presented to the youth of India as those which open before you 
now, and what higher responsibility can there be than the training of 
youth to seize those opportunities in the spirit of service and self- 
sacrifice and so ensure that this great country will take her rightful 
place in the brotherhood of the nations of the world. That is the goal 
which Mr. Sastri has ever kept before him, and the responsibility is 
one which no one is better fitted to bear than he. 

I have great pleasure, gentlemen, in unveiling this portrait of our 
Vice-Chancellor,” 



Reviews 

Economic outlook in Federal India. By C. N. Vakil. The Delhi 
University Publications, No. 4. University of Delhi. 

Prof. C. N. Vakil has brought out in book form his Sir Kikabhai 
Premchand Readership Lectures delivered at the Delhi University. 
The book consists of ten Chapters dealing with such topics as: The 
State and Economic Life; The Indian States; Financial resources; Pro- 
ductive activities in urban and rural areas and Transport. 

The author has made an admirable survey of the great economic 
changes that are likely to arise in this country under the new constitu- 
tional proposals. 

At the very outset Prof. Vakil points out the importance of realiz- 
ing the interdependence of politics and economics and explains how a 
fair understanding of the constitutional proposals is impossible without 
a knowledge of the economic needs of India. 

In the second, third and fourth chapters, Prof. Vakil gives a brief 
outline of the new proposals and points out that these will involve addi- 
tional expenditure of about eight crores of rupees. It has been com- 
puted that the enlargement of the legislatures, provincial and central, 
the establishment of the Supreme Court and other incidental charges 
would result in an additional expense of 2 crores on administration; 
subventions have to be given to the deficit provinces of Sind and Orissa 
amounting to more than a crore while the separation of Burma would 
involve a net loss of revenue to the tune of five crores. On the whole 8 
crores of rupees have to be found for working the reforms. The pro- 
blem of Federal Finance bristles with many difficulties since additional 
taxation cannot bring much additional revenue. So the author con- 
demns the new proposals as extremely unsatisfactory, since they in- 
volve an increase in the tax-burden of the masses without in any way 
increasing or developing nation-building services or rural and urban 
productive activities. The new sources suggested do not provide suffici- 
ent scope for expansion. 

It is contended that too heavy a price is paid for getting the Princes 
into the Federation and that the economic control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over the Indian States is not very effective. Another cause of 
complaint is the unequal way in which Central and Provincial resources 
are divided. 

Prof. Vakil argues that the industrial and commercial safeguards 
give statutory form to the main ideas underlying the Ottawa Pact and 
that they run counter to all ideas of fiscal autonomy since under them 
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adequate protection of Indian industry against British competition is 
practically impossible. The provisions regarding the statutory Railway 
Board and the Reserve Bank of India are in the nature of limitations 
to the powers of the Indian legislature in these matters and seem to be 
calculated to hand over the reins of control to an extraneous authority. 

In conclusion, Prof. Vakil opines that the provisions in the White 
Paper serve more to hinder rather than help the growth of Indian 
Industries and Commerce. 

Opinion, however, is by no means unanimous on this point. 

B. V. N 


Satydgrahagita . — By Kshama Row (Sanskrit Text). Paris Librairie 

D’amerique et D’orient Adrieu Maisonneuve, 5, rue de Tournon. 

(vi) 1932 (pages 134) . 

Kshama Row’s Satyagrahagita in 659 anustup verses is the first 
work in Sanskrit on an important subject of current Indian Politics — 
the Satyagraha Movement. Her comprehensive account begins with 
the Mahatmaji’s work in South Africa, but it deals mainly with that 
great political movement in India. The descriptions of the Punjab 
Tragedy, the Mopalah Rebellion, the Dandi March and the Sholapur 
accident, etc., bespeak her power of epic-narration. She describes in de- 
tail the duties of the satyagrahins according to Mahatma Gandhi. 
Throughout the work she shows a wonderful command of an easy- 
flowing, simple and lucid style in the popular anustup metre. 

It is regrettable, however, that a few grammatical mistakes have 
crept into this work. The words ddsyabhdva (pp. 8-5, 45-4, 55-9) , 
Janahdsya (p. 11-6), sisupremi (p. 24-10), yodhyatam (p. 29-10) should 
read respectively as ddsabhdva, Janahdsa, sisupremd and yudhyantdm. 
The expression amisitdrn (p. 39-8) does not convey any sense but it may 
be substituted by dmisatdm. The word ^nisthatdm' ought to be used 
as a component element of a bahuvrlhi compound, but in non-compound 
uses, it should read as nisthdm. The use of the word vydpdra (p. 60-4) 
in the sense of trade is not correct. 

The division of this work into 18 adhyayas (chapters) seems to 
be the obvious reason for its title Gita. We heartily congratulate the 
authoress on her very attractive performance. V. A. R. 

Foundations of Chemistry. By K. Suryanarayana, Kallakuri 
Brothers, Madras, pp. 703, 1935. Price Rs. 5-8. 

There are no doubt very many good text-books on Chemistry that 
could be prescribed for the Intermediate Classes but as the author points 
out in his Foreword no suitable text-book has so far been published 
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which would exactly meet the requirements of candidates preparing for 
the Intermediate Examinations of Indian Universities ” ; and Mr. Surya- 
narayana has supplied this long felt want by his “ Foundations of 
Chemistry ” for which he deserves the gratitude of the students and 
teachers of the Intermediate Classes. The book impresses one of the 
fact that the author has had considerable experience with the students 
of the Intermediate Classes and the exposition is lucid, simple and 
arresting. The author has cleverly blended in one book the theoretical 
and practical portions in Chemistry. Almost every chapter opens with 
clear instructions for laboratory work, thus giving the due and neces- 
sary prominence to the practical side of the problem ; and here the 
author has happily adopted the very good method of Alexander Smith 
adding a number of interesting and suggestive questions regarding the 
course of chemical reactions. It is a refreshing feature of the book that 
an attempt is made to introduce the student to qualitative analysis. The 
method suggested for the detection of acidic radicals is very good and 
comprehensive. But with regard to the detection of metallic radicals, 
though so far as the individual metals are concerned, the tests are 
exhaustive and comprehensive, it would have been very much better 
if the author has strictly followed the usual scheme of systematic exa- 
mination of metallic radicals as in Caven. A number of problems have 
been worked out to illustrate the various laws in Chemistry. Another 
happy and useful feature of the book is the vast number of interesting 
and typical questions culled from the various University examination 
papers, which the author has added at the end of every chapter. 

It would have greatly enhanced the value of the book if the author 
had not confined himself rigorously to the syllabus of the Intermediate 
standard but had given some modern ideas regarding atomic structure 
without stopping with Dalton’s atom, had mentioned about the recent 
discovery of the oxides of fluorine and of the hydride of bismuth, had 

discussed the reasons for assigning the formula Ca < for 

OCl 

bleaching powder, had written about the modern manufacturing pro- 
cesses of some of the important chemicals a little more in detail with 
suitable diagrams of industrial plants and had treated the historical 
portion more elaborately. It is confidently hoped that the author would 
incorporate these things in the next edition of the book. 

The book under review deserves and is bound to be widely popular, 
and to run into many editions. The author is to be congratulated on 
the excellent get up of the book, neat and illustrative diagrams dispers- 
ed throughout and the novel and original method of presentation of the 
subject e.g. the preparation of metals and their compounds. In short, 
in his book Foundations of Chemistry”, Mr. Suryanarayana has 
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achieved for the student of the Intermediate Classes what Fritz 
Ephraim has done in his splendid modern text-book of Inorganic 
Chemistry for the advanced students in Chemistry. A. V. Nathan. 


Kathdpancakam, By Mrs. Kshama Rao. Published by Sahakari 
Granthakar, Nawakal Wadi, Girgaon, Bombay. Price Re. 1. 

As a form of entertainment and a means of moral instruction, the 
short story is to be classed among the oldest things of the world. The 
Genesis, the Iliad, the Odyssey and the Edda contain some of the finest 
stories ever written. But as a medium for the deliberate exercise of 
literary art, the short story is the youngest of the literary forms. The 
tremendous multiplication of magazines in the last century pushed the 
English short story to the forefront, for, here the magazine discovered 
a literary form which provides at once scope for the exercise of literary 
craftsmanship and popular entertainment. In the last quarter of the 
last century, the English short story was but an infant ; but now it may 
be said to have entered upon the stage of vigorous adolescence. To 
magazines in the Indian vernaculars there is no end. The spate which 
began a few years ago continues unabated. As in England, the periodi- 
cal literature has helped to create and nourish the short story in the 
vernaculars of this country. While there are any number of attractive 
tales and fables in Sanskrit, the short story, as a definite form of creat- 
ive art, is comparatively unknown in Sanskrit literature. The aim of 
Mrs. Kshama Rao in writing this book is to introduce the briefer kind 
of fiction into this language ; and she has done invaluable service as a 
pioneer of the short story in Sanskrit literature. All the stories in this 
collection — Balikodvahasamkatam, Girijah Pratijha, Harisimhah, Danta- 
keyuram and Asuyini — are eminently readable. Each one of them 
throws a flash light on life at some one dramatic situation. The writer’s 
insight into the main phases of human emotions and her mastery over 
the Sanskrit language are remarkable. The style is simple, elegant and 
attractive. Save for a few grammatical slips here and there, the lan- 
guage is throughout dignified. Mrs. Kshama Rao shows rare powers of 
effective tale-telling. She is able to capture and retain the reader’s 
attention throughout and finishes the story at the precise moment when 
the reader’s interest begins to drop. Effective characterisation, utmost 
economy of words and scrupulous avoidance of irrelevant details are 
some of the outstanding features of these stories. The descriptions are 
vivid and the narrative swift and never found to dawdle, Balikodvaha- 
samkatam and Dantakeyuram are the saddest and perhaps the most 
beautiful stories in this collection. The temptation to use the story for 
the purpose of moralising is hard to resist. But the master craftsman 
is able to express and illustrate his criticism of life artistically and 
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powerfully and without obtruding it upon the reader's attention. Four 
at least of the five stories in this book have a more serious aim than 
that of providing entertainment. In the manner of the old time story, 
they end with the announcement of the moral in plain terms. What 
Hugh Walker calls ‘ the artistic indecency in the exposure of the moral ’ 
is a defect of some of these stories. But the deficiencies are those of a 
pioneer. Here is an excellent performance of which anybody may well 
be proud. Mrs. Kshama Rao has opened up new vistas for the short 
story writer and many may follow in her path. R. R. 


The Sdnkhya-Kdrikd of Isvara Krsna. Edited and translated by 
Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, Department of Philosophy, 
Madras University. Second edition — revised. University of 
Madras, 1935. Price Rs. 2 or 4sh. 

The Sdnkhya-Kdrikd of isvara Krsna is the earliest authoritative 
work on the classical Sankhya. It cannot be assigned to a period later 
than the 5th century A.D., because, about the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury A.D., Paramartha translated the SdrikUya-Kdrikd, along with a 
commentary on it into Chinese under the title ‘ the Golden Seventy 
Discourse ’. This commentary cannot be identified with Mdthara Vrtti, 
as is sometimes done. As it presents a concise and lucid exposition of 
the S^khya doctrines, the Sdnkhya-Kdrikd has been characterised as 
‘ the pearl of the whole scholastic literature of India '. Sdnkhya-saptati 
is another name for this work, because it contains seventy verses. To 
meet the needs of University students, Mr. S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri 
published in 1930 an edition of this book with English translation, trans- 
literation and notes discussing the problems arising from each verse of 
the text. Within five years after its first publication, there arose a de- 
mand for a fresh edition. This revised edition, while keeping to the 
general plan of the first, furnishes further information taken from a 
comparatively recent but hitherto unpublished commentary on the 
Sankhya-Karika called Sdnkhya-taru-vasantah. The main aim of 
Mudumba Narasimhasvamin, the author of this commentary, is to ex- 
plain away the differences, on the doctrinal side, of the Sankhya and the 
Vedanta and to bring the former closer to the Vedanta. Mr. Surya- 
narayana Sastri’s translation is eminently readable and faithful to the 
original. The Introduction containing a critical exposition of the 
Sankhya teaching, and discussions on several problems of interest, such 
as, the relation of the Sankhya to the Upanisads and Buddhism and the 
correspondence between the Sankhya and the modern scientific view of 
evolution, and the tabular statements indicating the evolution of prak;i;i 
and the creation of the intellect, and the Verse Index have greatly en- 
hanced the usefulness of this book. R. R, 
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Theorem I : 9 (n) =: 2^ + O 


Theorem 11 : 


When n y and { (%)^} ^ 1 — 


l-f 3 

2n 


g(n) = 2^-f i-2, (1) 

where (x) denotes the fractional part of x. 


Theorem 111 : 


When n > no and { (%)^} ^ 1 


I 


g (n) ^2^^ + l + j ~3. 

It is not unlikely that ( (%)^} is uniformly distributed in the interval 
(0, 1) . If it is true, then (1) is true for almost all n. Further, it may be 
possible that when n ^ rio , { (%)^] ^ 1 — (I + 3) /2^. If this is proved, 
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Vinogradow proved recently that 

G (n) = 0(n log n ) . 

{On Waring’s problem — The Annals of Mathematics, Vol. 36, No. 2, 
(395 — 405). The proof is based on his method, (or) denotes the dis- 
tance of X to the nearest integer. 

1. Notation and lemmas. 

Ti is a positive integer, v = 1/n. 
k=:[n log (12n2) +5]; t f 4/t. 

o ^ n (1 — v) 

^ is a number whose modulus is less than unity. The constants in 
O are always independent of n. 

No is a positive integer. 

P =[3-^Na^ + l] ; Pi=i[nvpi-v]; R i:z:[Pl-v/2]; 

Ri =z[n^Ri-v]. t = 2n 3^-1 

N is an integer lying in the interval N^ — NoP~^^^ < N ^ N^. 

No ^ P where p = . (A) 

Then we can easily verify that 

2 npn _ NoP-^^^^ > P'' ; No > 8o . 3^-4 ; 

^ 2-1 VP ; t ^ P^. (1) 

p is a prime. 

E (a:) denotes ; rj =: E {2:ii/q). 

If q > 0, (a, q) = 1, we put 

Sa,Q — ^ ^ E {2niar^/q} ; Ba , q = (1/q) Sa y q , 

r = 0 

S'a,t= 2 E {2jtiah.Vq) , where (h,q)=l, 0<h^q. 

h 

As (N) = 5 Ba, , . E { — 2jiiaN/q} , 

a 

where a runs through all integers less than and prime to q. 
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X = — (^) denotes the h{~ (p (q) ) Dirichlet’s characters 

modulus q. Xi is the principal character ; x is the character conjugate 
to X- x' ~ denotes a special character, that is, a character such that 

6 — (h,n)ziz(fp(q),n). 

P.N. 4 refers to the paper by Hardy and Littlewood in Mathe- 
matische Zeitschrift, Band 12. (1920). (101 — 188). 

P.N, 6 refers to the paper by the same authors in the same journal. 
Band 23. (1925). (1—38). 


Q 


Lemma (1) : 

If t = ^ rf^X (0) then for all q, 

i - 1 


1 1 ^ Vq- 

Let 

Q 

f(m)— 

r =r 1 

and 

g(m)— 1 f(m) 


Then from page 493, Landau's Primzahlen, we have 

q(7ri):^ I x(7?i)/(l) |2 zn g(l), when (??i , q) ~ 1 ; and g(m)^0, 
when (m , q) > 1. 

q - 1 

So cp(q)g(l)^ g(m)—q 2 l(nn') (page 494) 

m = 0 n 

= q<p(q)- 

Hence g(l)^q. 

Therefore, when (m , q) — 1, we have 
g(m)^ q. 

So 1 T_ I = 1 f (a) 1 ^ Vq- 

Lemma (2) : The number of special characters is 8. 


This is lemma 7 in P. N. 4. 
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9-1 


Lemma (3): S' =5 ti®' 5 y (1). 

CL f q * fy * ■ v ' ^ ' 

This is lemma 10 in P. N. 4. 


Lemma (4) : 2 Xi (0 — 0, when A > 1 

i 


1, when A 1, 


where q ~ p^. 

See page 167 in P, N. 4. 


Lemma (5) : When q — A ^ n, 

I Sa , Q- I ^ p^~^ + 

Since A ^ n, 

s<. , „ = p'^-l H- S'a , , 


= pi-1 + 2 If' Xi (0 H- 2 Ti®' 2 (1) , 

1 I X' 


where in the last sum the principal character is excluded from summa- 
tion and I runs through 0, 1, . . . , q — 1. 

So from lemmas (2) , (4) , the present one follows. 


Lemma (6) : If A ^ 7i, p^ ^ (4n)2^/ (n- 2 )^ 

I Ba,,A I 

With the help of lemma (5) , this can be easily verified. 


Lemma (7) ; | B« , | ^ 1 — 1/ (4q^) , when q ^ 3. 

2 / « - ^ . 2jia , \ 2 

q 

2jta . 2jza 

q q 


/ Q-i 2Ka \2 / Q-i . 2jia \' 

a , a |2 = ( 2 cos r« I + ( ^ sin ) 

\ t =:0 q / \r=:o q / 


q - 1 q-1 

r = 0 s = 0 


f 2jta 2jta 2 to 2jia 

cos cos + sin sin s 

^ Q 


" } 


9-1 9-1 2xa , 

2 X COS (r” — s") 

r = 0 8 — 0 q 



/A /A 
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q2 _ 2 + 2 I cos(jt/Q) I ; {for (a,q)~l.} 
q2 _ 2 -f 2[(1 — (l/4q2)] ; (for q ^ 3.) 

< [q-l/(4q3)]2 

So the lemma follows. 

Lemma (8): When n > , q ^ (4n) 

1 Vq3. 

This follows from lemma (7) ; for t nr n®. 

Lemma (9): | Bayci 

Let A = an -j- |i, 0 < ^ n. 

Then from the proof of lemma (3) in P.N. 6, whether p divides n 
or not, 

1 B, , ,,A I ^ i Ba , ;Al ^ \/p^t ^ l/p3M ^ l/p3X . 

[ (from lemmas (6) , (8) 

Since, when (m, ?c) — 1, 

B,/ , f,t X Bf, , jc rzi J , 

from the above the lemma follows. 

^ VP 

Lemma (10): :s A^(N)^%. 

q ~ 1 

I 's A,(N)- 1 I ^ ^ I A«(N) I ; 

« = 1 q = 3 

for A 2 (N) = 0, Ai(N)r=l 
^ 2 cp (q) /q3 ; from lemma (9) 

< Vq2 < % . 

Lemma (11); | B*,, | ^ n/qA 

(a) Let p|n ,X — an -}-|x , 0 < p ^ n . 

Then from (3 . 47) in P. N. 6, 
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I , , I = q-'' I Ba , I p'*'' ^ q-’' 11 p ^ nq-* . 

Pin 

(b) Let p do not divide n. Then from 3 . 44, 3 . 45, in P. N. 6, 

I ^ 0 I ^ (Q2^ Q) ^ , q ^ Q) 11 | , p | 

P 

But I Ba , p I provided p^n^n/in- 2 ) 

So I Ba,, 1 n {Vp^} 

p > 

<(q2"Q)-''-2/q,^^2/q/; 
for n 1^2/( n p)f. 

p ^ ft3n/(«-2) p ^ n 

From (a) and (b) the lemma follows ; for t = and so / < v. 

Lemma (12) : If every integer M for which f < M ^ h, is a sum 
of s — 1 . nth powers ^ 0, and if m is the greatest integer such that 

(m + 1)^ — 

then every integer M in the interval [f, + (m -f- 1)^1 is a sum of s, 
nth powers ^ 0, 

This is proved by L. E. Dickson : Proof of a Waring theorem on fifth 
powers, Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society, Vol. 37. (1931) . 
(549—553) . 

Lemma (13) : If m is any positive integer, 

N n: M + a , 

where M is a sum of (2 log N/log 2) [m/ (m — 1)]’^ nth powers and 
0 ^ a ^ . 

Let bj =r [ (N/2)"'], N = qibi^ + r ^ , where qi == [N/bi’^], 
*^1 < bi” . Then ^ N/2 . 

Put ba == [ (ri/2)^], n ~ qaba^ + ra , where qo =:[ri/b 2 ^], ra < ba. 
So ra ^ N/22 


Put bs = [ (r2/2) and so on. 
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Then N = qibi^ + + qibi'^ + , where ^ N/2^ 

Choose I so that 

^ 2 . > n . 

Then r^+i ^ 

Now q/,^r,_i/[(r,_i/2)-]^^r;.„i/{ (r,_5/2)v -- l]n 

^ 2/{l — (2/2m)^ — 2{7n/(m —1)}^. 

Further q/^ ^ 2/{l (2/7'f_i) for k — 1, 2, . . . 1. 

So qi -f- q 2 ~[~ • • • “H Qi ^ 21[7yi/ (tti — 1) . 

Now N/2^“'^ ^ > 2 . . 

So l<(logN)/log2. 

Thus the lemma follows. 


Lemma (14) : If every positive integer M such that 

F < M ^ F -f- 2” , is the sum of s , nth powers, then every positive 
integer in the interval (F, P) is the sum of 

s+(%)" + (%)^^ + 2(%)--^3, 

7ith powers, provided n > n,, . 

Starting from the interval (F, F + 2^^) , by the repeated application 
of lemma (12) we get that every positive integer in the interval 
(F, F -|- m^) is the sum of 

s-|-(%)^+ ♦ * • -i-{m/m — l)^ 

nth powers. 

Now from lemma (13), 


N 1= qibi^ + qibi^ + f 1 • 

Since qi -4" • • • 4~ Qi ^ (2 loS 2) {m/m 1)^ 


we can put 

N = 1 hr^ + a 

r = 1 
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where u ^ (2 log N/log 2) (m/ m — 1) ” and F < a ^ F + m" . 

{If rj+i < F, add some of the nth powers bi”, . . . , bj" , etc.) 

Now P = n®”“ . 

So 

(%)” + (%)"+ • • • +(m/m - 1)» + - 1)" 

log 2. 

< ( % ) ^ — * 2 , when n > n„ . 

and a requires at most s+ (%)^+ • • • -{-{m/m — 1)^ nth powers. 
So the lemma follows. 

Lemma (15) : Let 3" = 1 . 2^ -h ^ • and n > . 

If (%)" + 2(y4)^^r<2^~(%)--(%)^~-2(5^)^ every inte- 
ger ^ p is the sum of 

2^ -f I ~ 2 

nth powers. 

Now every integer ^ 1 . 2^ is the sum of 2^ + i — 2, nth powers. In 
virtue of the hypothesis every integer between 1.2^ and (1 + 1)2^ re- 
quires at most 

nth powers. 

From this and lemma (14), the present lemma follows. 

Lemma (16) : If r (%)^ + 2(%)y every integer ^ p, is the sum 
of 

2^ + I — 2 

nth powers. 


It can be easily verified that every integer in (ul2^, u3^) is the sum 
of u(l + r)—l, nth powers and every integer in [u3", (nl -f 1) 2^] is 
the sum of 2" — u(r — 1) — 1, nth powers, provided (ul + 1)2” > n3”. 
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Now u (I + r) — 1 and 2^ — u (r — 1) — 1 are each less than 
2 n — (%)^ — 2(%)^ provided {l/(r — 1) ] {%)^ + {2/(r — 1) ) (%)^ 
<u<{l/(l + r)} {2^-(%)^- 2(%)N. 

Now the above interval is greater than 1, when r ^ 3. 

So u has an integral value and (ul + 1) 2^ > u3^ . 

Hence when r ^ 3, every integer in the interval [ul2’\ (ul -f- 1) 2^] 
is the sum of 

nth powers. 

Obviously r 4 = 2. 

Let r = 1 
So 3^ ^ 1 (mod . 2^) 

Hence n === 0 (mod . 2^~^) 

So 71=1, 2, 3, 4. 

Hence when n > , from lemma (14), the present lemma follows. 


Lemma (17) : Let 

2n __ (S/^)n __ (4/3)n _ 2(%)« ^ r ^ 2^ - (I + 3) 

Then every integer ^ p is the sum of 2^^ -|- 1 — 2, nth powers. 

Now we can verify that every integer in the interval 

[ (ul 4- u - 1)2^ , n3^] is the sum of 2^ — u (2^ — I — r — 1) — 2, nth 

powers ; and every integer in the interval [w3’^ , (ul '^0 2^] is the sum of 
u(2^ — r -|- 1) — 1, nth powers. 

Now we can verify that there is an integer u such that 

2'^ u (2^ — [ — r ~ 1) — 2 and u (2^ — r -f 1) — 1 are each less than 

(%)^— 2(%)^, when n > n^ and (ul-{-u — 1)2^< w3^< (uJ-|-w)2^. 

Hence from lemma (14) , every integer in [ (ul w — 1) 2^ , p] 
is the sum of 2^ + ^ ^ 2 nth powers. 

Further, it can be verified that this is true for every integer less 
than (ul u — 1)2^^ also, for n^(%)’^. For every integer in 
[i . 2^ , (I 4- 1)2^^] requires at most 2'^ -- 3, nth powers. So the lemma 
follows. 


2 
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Lemma (18) : If r ^ 2^ ■— (i -f- 3) , where 3^ = 12^ + r, then every 
integer less than p and greater than 1.2" is the sum of 2" + I — 2 
nth powers. 

This follows from lemmas (15), (16), (17). 

Lemma (19): If b < , then b requires at most 

2^ + (%) '^ + 0 powers. 

In lemma (13) , put b = N, m = 17. Then 
b =:M a, 
a ^ 17" . 

But from lemma (12) , a is the sum of at most 

2^ + (%)''4- . • • +(^yin)^, powers. 

But (^3)^+ • . . 

(21ogN/log2)(i%e)"^2(y4)" (^yi6)"-0t%)n. 

Hence the lemma follows. 

Lemma (20) : If 0 ^ f (t) ^ ^/z , f (t) ^ 0, g^t^h, then 
i E{±:2jti/(t)}= E{:t2nifit)}dt+50 

t>g ® 

Lemma (21) : Let A be real but not an integer and G < H. Then 

H 

I X E {2jiiAx} I < V2{A} . 

x>G 

These are lemmas C, D in Vinogradow’s paper. Hereafter I 
closely follow his paper, c is a constant independent of n but different 
on different occasions. 


2. The Construction of the numbers u. 
We take a set of numbers 

Si ^ 1", 2", . . . , Pi" . 
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The difference of two successive values of Si is 
s'; - s; ^ _ (Pj _ l)n < nP«(i-v) . 

Between every pair of successive numbers s/ and Si" , we introduce 
a new set of numbers of the form s/ + , where w is an integer and 

0 < to < (si" — si)^ . 

Thus we get a new set So . The difference of two successive num- 
bers of So does not exceed 


Repeating this process, we obtain sets s^ , S 4 , and so on. Let 5 

denote a typical number of i and X the number of ^’s in S;,_i . The 

difference of two successive values of | is less than 

-y^l+(l-v)+ . . +(l-v)'‘-a ^ p^n(l-v)*=-i 

^ ^71+ 1 p<r 

Pi > Pi-^ , so Pi^‘ > P« - 1 . 

Hence X > 

Now we form a set of numbers u 
u = § -f- 1?^ 

where H runs over the numbers in s^- . 1 and 
t;=:P,P-fl, . . . ,2P-1. 

It is easy to see that the numbers u are all different and 
P^ < u < 2^ P^ . 

In the same way as we formed by means of P, Pi , the sets of num- 
bers 5 , V, u, we form by means of R, Ri , the sets § 1 , Ui , Ui . Let Xi 
denote the number . Then 

Xi > P(l-v/2) (n-l~a) . 


3. An Integral. 

Let y be an integer 0 < y ^ Y. 

We introduce the sums depending on a . 
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T = 

p 

X = 1 

E (2:tiax^) ; 

Ti = 

H 

II 

E (2jTiax^) ; 

V = 

2 

E (2jtiau^) ; 



E (2may^v {^) ; 

S 

s 

E (2jtia|) ; 







and the integral. 

I f^T^-3T V2S2V S E(~2jriaN)da, 

y.NO*' 1 yy 

where for the interval of integration, we can substitute 
- T-i < a < 1 - T--1 . 


For every a in the last interval, we have 

a =:ia/q)-\- z; (a,q)“l; 0<q<r; |2|^*^/q’'. (2) 

We divide the interval of integration into intervals of two classes. 
In the first class we put the intervals with 

a zn (a/q) -f z ; (a , q) zz 1 ; 0 < q ^ VP ; — ^ z ^ ; 

and in the second class the remaining intervals. The intervals in the 
first class do not overlap. 


Corresponding to this division of the interval of integration, the 
integral is represented as the sum of two terms 

I = H ,+H , 

y , N y , 1 * y ,2 . 


4. Asymptotic formula for , i , 
Now we introduce the integrals 

cp = E(2jrizx")dx ; 
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3P 

cpi = / E (2mzx^) dx ; 

2P 

= p j* E (2mzx^) dx ; 

2R 

ipj, = f E {2mzy^x'^) dx . 

In T, for X, we put 

X = tq + r, r = 0, 1, . . . , q — 1, 

where for every r, t takes all integral values satisfying the condition 

0 < qt -f- ^ ^ P- 

So T= 2 E{2jii(% + 2 ) (qt + r)"} 

r = 0 t 
q ~ 1 

=: 2 E { 2jtiar^/q} . K, ; 

r = 0 

where K,. ~ 2 E {2jtiz(qt + r)^} . 

t 

The function f(t)“ |2:|(qt + '^)^ satisfies in the interval of (3) 
the conditions of lemma (20) . 


(P- T)/q 

So = E{2ro2(qt + r)'>}dt + 0(l) 


= cp/q + 0(l). 


Hence 


T — qp Ba , + O (q) 

(4) 

Similarly we get 


Ti = qpi Ba , Q + O (q) 

(5) 

V =^Ba,, + 0(q). 

(6) 

q - 1 



and V„ = (il»,/q) 2 E (2jtiay"r»/q) + O (q) . 


T = 0 

But 2 E(2ma?/"UiVq) = (R/q) 2 E(2jiiay”r"/q)+ 0(q). 

ti, T 
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Hence 

V, (ip,/q) 2 E (2jtia2/«ui Vq) + O (q) . (7) 

Further 

S == 2 E (2mag/q) +0{n\z\ XP«“i) (8) 

I 

S, zzz s E (2jtiay^h/q) + 0(n\z\ X,P^-^) (9) 

E ( - 2jTiaN) rz: E { - 2jtiaN/q - 2KizN,} + O {2^ \z\ pn-i/4) ; (lO) 
for N„ - Ni < NoP-i/^ < . 

We put 

Z = P , if I 2 I ^ P-" (11) 


Z = I 2 |-v, if I 2 I ^P-». 

Then we can verify that 

(p = 0(Z); cp, = 0(Z); .j.^OfZ), 

Let T' = qp B„ , „ ; A = TiZq”^ ; r, = Z~^ q'+J . 

With the help of lemma (11) , it is easy to see that 
T'=:0(A). 

Further since No > P, q ^ \/P» we can verify that 
tr, =: O (P-i/4) == o (1) . 

So T‘-3 = {T + 0(q) }‘-3 = {T' + 0(Arj)}*-3 

= T ‘-3 + O {,_.sC, (cT') Ar, + ,_,Co (cT') ‘-5 + . • • ) 

— T' ‘-3 -I- o (c‘-3 A‘-3) {tri + f2r,2/2 !+...} 

— T'‘-3 + 0(c‘A‘-3tr,), 

where c is the constant in the O of O (Arj ) , which is independent of n. 

Now with the help of the above result and (5) — (10), we can 
verify that 

Tt-3 TiV2S2V^S^c-2™n - 

+ O (c‘ X2 X^ RA‘ P--/4) (pn I 2 1 + 1} , 


( 12 ) 
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where Fy depends only on Zy y, n and No and 

t 

Ey (X % e2jiiia/ci)y>^u, ^ g-2:ti(a/q)N (13) 

^ Wi 

where | E,; | = O (X^ Xi Rq~^) , [from lemma (9) 

Now integrate (12) with respect to z between the limits z 
and z — T“ ^ . Then the part of , i corresponding to any fixed a and 
q is 

Qy Ej; -j- L, 

where depends only on y, n and N„. Now 

L = 0[c^ q-4 Xi ^ J* " ’ Z^P^^ I ^ 1 + 1) d^] 

=: O (c^ q-4 X2 Xi RP-i/ 4) j ^ ^ j ^ ’ | ^ | i_tv ^z} 

^ O (c^ X2 Xi Rpt-n-i/i . q-4) . 

So L = O (c^ nt X2 Xi RPt-’^-i/^) . 

q = 1 (a , q) = 1 

Hence 

Hy,^ = QyDy + O (c^ 71^ X2 Xx RPt-n-1/4) . 

D, 2 E, . (14) 

q = 1 a 


5. Estimation of Q,; . 

We sum up the equality 


y . N y . 1 ' y . . 


(15) 


of § 3 for all values of N satisfying the condition 
N„ - NoP-i/-* < N < N„ . 

The result of summation of the left side is equal to the number of 
solutions for x and Ni of the system of inequalities 


Ni - N„P-i/< < a;" ^ Ni , 


(16) 
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where Ni = No — — . . . — Xt^-^ u — — y^Ux , 

and X runs over the values 1, 2, . . . , 3P ; every Xi runs over the set 
1, 2, . . . , P ; w, are the values described in § 2, and u' takes on 
the same values as u but independent of u. 

Now with the help of (1), if t < 3V2 , we can easily verify that 
Ni - No P-1^4 > P^ . 


If n > no , t < 3’^/2 . So the above is satisfied when n > no . We 
assume that n > no . 

The number of solutions of (16) for every given Ni is 
Ni'' - (Ni - No P-i/4) " + O (1) . 

Since No ^ P , 

Nr - (Nt -- No P-i/4) V ^ 2Pi-i/Vn . 

So the whole number of solutions of (16) is 

^ (l/n)X2XiRPt-i/4, 

When q — ly that part of H,; , i is 
Q,X2XiR. 

So when q = 1 

^H.yx^Qu X2 X, R {No P-i/" + 0(1) } . 

N 

When 2y from lemma (16) 

1 2 E (— 23xiaN/q) | < -7 -" ~ q/2a. 

N 2(a/q) 

So by (13), when q ^ 2 

H,,ii=0{Q,X2XiR ^ q-3 2 q/2a} 

N q " 2 a 

= 0(Q,X2Xi R). 

Hence for all q, 0 < q ^ \/P . 

2 H,,i = Q,X2X,R{N„ + 0(1)}. 

N 
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In the intervals of the second class 

a ^ T-i ^ 1/ (2n3"-i . 

So I S c-2"“N I < ^ = O (n3" p™-’/^) . 

2(a) 

Hence 

2 H j, = ® 0/^52 e2‘"«<“-“') da 

N u u ' 

= O (n . 3» P»+‘-% XXi R) . 

Hence 

Q, X2 Xi R {No P- + O (1) } irz: S H, , 1 

N 

N 

^ (1/n) X2 Xi RP^- V- + O (n . 3^ pn i t-^ xXi R) . 

Since No > (3, fc = [log (12n2) -f 1] 

n . 3^ pn+t-% XXi R = o ( Vn X2 Xi RP^“*/^) . 

Hence when n > rii > rio , 

Q, X2 Xx RNo P-^'^ > (c/n)X2 Xi RP^-^* 

and so 

> (c/n) P^ No-i > c . P^“ Vn3^ . 

6. Estimation of . 

It follows from the formula (13) that 

t 

Ej, = S E(— 27tiaN2/q)Ba , g 

N, 

where N 2 = N — | — |i — y^i ; 

Therefore Dy = S S Ag(N 2 ) 

N. q = 1 


(17) 


3 
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and by lemma (10) 

^ y2 No zz: 1/2 X2 Xi R. (18) 

Therefore from (17), (18) 

Q, > c X2 Xi RP^-^/n3^ . 

Since N > P , when n > no , we can verify that 
n^ X2 Xi RP^-^^- V4 =. o {X2 Xi RP^-^/n3^} . 

So from the above and (14), we get that 

H, , 1 > c X2 Xi RP^-^/n3^ . (19) 

7. The fundamental Integral. 

Now we put N = No and consider the integral 

^ N, = 0 TiV 2S2 S V,S,E (^ 2:riaNo) da . 

y = 1 ’ y 

By dividing the interval of integration into two classes as in § 3, 
we write 



(20) 

From (19) , we have 

H, = S , , > c . X2 X, YRP‘-"/ii3" . 

(21) 


V 


8. Estimation of Ho . 

In the intervals of the second class 

\/P<q^T:= 2n3^~i P^-v, . y < (q/2) V 

So 

^ VySy — 1, E(2may^ui) 

V 2/ Wi 

^ :S I 2 E(2niay'^ux) | 

Wi V 

^ V {Xi R :S i S E (2niay^x) |2} , or ^ 2^R’*^ 

X y 
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^ V {XiR S 2 I :s El2max(y^ — Vi^) ] | } , 

V = 1 Vi = 1 X 

X ^ 

= V{XiR(Si + S,)}, 

where Si represents the coefficient of XiR when ^ yi'^ (mod. q) and 
So the other coefficient. 

Now obviously 

Si — 2^ R»^ Y . 

Now if t — y"^ — =f= ^ » then | t j < q/2 , {a ,q)—l. 

Since y and ^ Y , when t is fixed, t cannot be represented 
in the above form (y'^^ — yi'^^) more than Y ways. Further, since 
I t I < q/2 , (a , q) ~ 1, if at see s (mod . q) , where 1 ^ s ^ q — 1, then 
s is different for different values of t. So from lemma (16), 

y Vy 2(at)~i 


< (Y/2) 



-1 





) 


— 1 


<Yq2 V/s 
^ Yq 5 > /s 

s < Y" 

^ Yq(nlogY+ 1) 

^ Y 2n3"-i P"-«! (n log Y + 1) 


(at most Y” terms) 
( „ „ ) 


Since 

N„ > p , n log Y + 1< . 

50 S 2 ^ Yti 3" P"- + ( l/ 2 n») _ 

Hence 

51 + S 2 ^ R {2«YR"-i + [Y . n . 3» P"-’'^ +(i/2n»)]/R j 

< R . 2n . 3" p»-% +(!/«). 
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Therefore 

2 ^ R • 3”/2 p(n/2)- % 4 (l/2») 

< C" R \/X^ p(n/2)- % +(l/2n) 

So Hs < P ‘-2 c" R p + (i/2«) ^ ^ 2 2 e 2 "‘ («-«') a da 


< C"XR \/XrP("/ 2 )- % + t +(l/ 2 n) _ 

Since No > P , and k = [log (12n^) + 5] , by making use of results 
in § 2 , it can be verified that when n > , na > no , ni , nj , 

c"XR \/Xl P("/2) - v4 + f +(i/ 2 n) — o {X2 XiYRP‘-V»i3"} . 

So H 2 = o(H,). (22) 

9. Proof op Theorem I : — 

From (20) , (21) , (22) , when N„ ^ f5 , and n > na , 

I > (c/n3") X2 Xi Y R P‘-" > 0 . 

But is the number of representations of No in the form 

n n n n 

No = X 4" ^1 H" • • ’ + 3 4" w 4“ 4“ 2 / Ui , 

where x y X] , . . . , X/ „ 3 , u , n' , Ui , ^ run over the set of numbers we 
have already considered. 

The right hand side of the above equality is a sum of 
t _ 2 4 - 3fc < 2 . n» < (%)^ , n > 714 , 
terms of the type , h ^ 0 . 

Hence when No ^ P , n > 715 , where 715 > 713 , 714 . (23) 

No is a sum of O (%)’», Tith powers. 

Now when > Tig , 

2(%)'»>n5n^^=:p. (24) 


Let 717 > Tie , Tie , etc. 
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Then from (24) and lemma (19), when n > n>i 

Every positive integer less than (3 is the sum of (25) 

nth powers. 

From (23) and (25) we arrive at the result that 

gin) ^ 2n + i%)n _|. 0 ( 4 / 3 )^ . (26) 

But we know that 

g(n)^2- + (3/2)n + 0(l). 

From (25), (26), we obtain theorem I. 


10. Proof of Theorem II : — 

From (23), when n > n,, and N ^ (3 , N is the sum of 0(%)^, 
nth powers. 

From lemma (18) , if 1 . 2^ ^ N ^ (3, then N is the sum of 
2^ + I — 2 

nth powers. 

If N ^ 1 . 2^ , N is the sum of 2^ -\-l — 2 nth powers. 

If N = 1 . 2^ — 1 , N requires exactly 2^^ -f- 1 — 2 , nth powers. 

0(y3)^^2^, n>no. 

From all these the theorem follows. 

11. Proof of Theorem III : — 

Let N = (j ~ 1)3« + L 2^ - 1 . 

Now N < 4^ . 

So N can be made up of 1 , 2^ and 3^ alone. 

Let us put 

N = s . 3^ + M , 
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where M — (j — s — 1) 3” + 1 . 2^ — 1 

== 0 - s - 1) {Z . + r) + 1 . 2^ - 1 

= (j — s)l . 2^ r (j — s — 1) — 1. 

Let r — 2^ ~ m. Then from the hypothesis 
m 

So r(j~-s~-l)~l:^2^{j-~s-~2) -f 
Now m (j — 1) ^ I (j — 1) < 2^ . 

Hence 

N = s . 3^ + (j — s) L + 2^ (j — s — 2) + 2^ — m (j — s — 1) — 1 . 
Hence N is the sum of 

s -f ? (j — s) + (j — s - 2) — m(j — s - 1) — 1 + 2’^ 

nth powers. 

s + l(j - s) + (j — s ~ 2) — m (j — s — 1) — 1 + 2^ 

2^ -f- 1 + (j — s — 1) (I — m) + j — 3 
^ 2^ + I + j — 3 . 

Hence the theorem III is proved. 

Note added on 25-1-36. 

In theorem II, n„ may work out to be near 100. But by varying the 
above proof, the author has brought down n,) to 7. Further it has been 
verified that { (/{')^}^ 1 — (I + 3) /2’^, for 4 ^ n ^ 100. Hence it 
follows that 

g (n) — 2^ -f ? — 2, when 7 ^ n ^ 100. 



Notes on the Comparative Anatomy of Some 
Indian Melaniidae 

With Special Reference to Melania (Radina) crenulata (Deshayes) 

By 

R. V. Seshaiya, 

{Annamalai University) 

In continuation of my work on Paludomus (31) I vinder- 
tookj some time ago, the study of Melania (Radina) crenulata (Desh) , 
var. tirouri from the Coleroon river, and var. conjusa from the Goda- 
vary canal, Cocanada. I was able to examine also Melanoides tuber- 
culatus (Muller) and Melanoides scahra (Muller) , and through the 
kindness of Dr. Baini Prashad, specimens of Acrostoma haccata, f. hi- 
tuherculata Rao, Acrostoma reevi. f. olivacea, Paludomus regulata 
Benson, Paludomus blanfordiana Nevill, and Stomatodon stomatodon 
from the Indian Museum, Calcutta. I was not, however, able to make 
a detailed study of the specimens from the Indian Museum, as in almost 
all cases only a single, preserved specimen was available. This paper 
records comparative notes on those different forms. 



Text-Fig. 1. — The gill -lamellae of Mclaniids. 

A. Melania (Radina) crenulata; B. Melanoides tuberculaius. C. Paludonius re- 
gulata; V>. Acrostoma baccata ; E. Stomatodon stomatodon; F. Melanoides scahra. 
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THE ANIMAL 

Both the varieties of Melaiiia^ viz., crenulata and tirouri, are very 
much alike, differing only in size and to a little extent in colour. The ac- 
count given here, though mainly for the variety tirouri, will apply equally 
well to the confusa variety also. Both the varieties are found in running 
water with a muddy bottom. When the streams are full they retire into 
the mud and can be seen only after the level of the water goes down. 
The tirouri variety is the hardier of the two and less susceptible to arti- 
ficial conditions of life. It can be kept in the laboratory for several 
weeks, while the conjusa variety is difficult to keep for more than a few 
days. The animals show habits similar to those of Paludomus tanschau- 
rica (Gmelin) in coming usually to the water edge. Melanoides tuber- 
culatus (Muller) is found usually along with Paludomus in slow moving 
streams with sandy bottom. The young ones of Melanoides tuber cula- 
tus (Muller) and Melanoides scabi'a (Muller) can float under the sur- 
face of water like some of the Hydrobiid molluscs. The adults are in- 
capable of floating. 

The general disposition of the organs is similar to what I described 
in Paludomus and does not call for any further detailed remarks. The 
body consists of about whorls. The foot is flat, quadrate and about 
20 mm. by 17 mm. The anterior edge of the foot shows a transverse 
groove. The structure of the pedal glands is similar to what I described 
in Paludomus. The locomotion of the animal consists partly of gliding 
and partly of dragging movements, during which the shell does not 
always rest on the operculum. The foot glides forward for a short dis- 
tance and then, the foot holding on to the substratum, the body is lifted 
and pulled forward. 

The snout is longer than in Paludomus and measures about 8 mm. 
in length. It is heavily pigmented. 

THE MANTLE AND MANTLE CAVITY 

The general structure of the mantle and mantle cavity is the same 
as in Paludomus, but the mantle processes are different in shape, 
arrangement and probably in function also. 

In Melania crenulata there are usually eleven processes of which 
the four on the left are the largest. The first process on the left side 
is almostly always bent over the shell, and sometimes the next two 
also clasp the outer lip of the shell, but by no means so constantly as 
the first process. The next eight processes, i.e., process III to X are 
connected by a kind of membranous expansion of the ventral epithe- 
lium, unlike the first two, which are separate. When the processes are 
contracted they appear like a continuous wavy membrane projecting 
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from the ventral surface of the mantle. The last or the eleventh pro- 
cess is remote from the other processes and situated opposite to the 
termination of the rectum and may be termed the anal or sutural pro- 
cess. It is narrower and larger than the others, being filiform. Like 
the first process on the left side, this sutural process clasps the inner 
lip or sutural margin of the shell constantly. The processes may be 
termed peripheral, median and sutural. The median processes, i.e., 
from the fourth to the tenth, show a tendency to a gradual diminution 
in size from left to right. 




Text-Fig, 2. — Radular teeth of (A), Paludomus regulata and (B) Paludomns 
hlanfordiana. 

In the fully extended condition, the processes have a more or less 
conical basal part and a tapering, filiform, distal part which is usually 
tipped with black pigment. The lateral margins also contain usually a 
black pigment. In the first process, on the left side, it is the filiform 
part of the process that clasps the shell. 

The general structure of the processes resembles that of Paludo^ 
mus, but the cilia are better developed. In the outer or peripheral pro- 
cesses the cells show black pigment in their distal portions. Blood 
spaces are present in the processes as in the case of Paludomus. 

From the way in which some of the processes constantly clasp the 
shell and from their constant number in all the specimens and from 
their relation to the spiral, broad, black lines found in younger shells, 
usually twelve in number with eleven interspaces, it seems very pro- 
bable that they are responsible for the formation of the lines as Benson 
(7) suggested. The formation of the black transverse or spiral lines 
takes place after the formation of the shell and in the recently added 
part of the shell, the lines are not usually discernible. 
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In Melanoides tuherculatus the processes are similar in form and 
arrangement. In Melaoides scahra whose sculpture is different 
from that of a Melanoides tuherculatus ^ the mantle margin is not even, 
but shows a number of small processes, in vyrhich two varieties may be 
distinguished according to their size ; but this distinction is most pro- 
bably due to differences in the degree of contraction. About 35 pro- 
cesses were counted. They are mainly prolongations of the mantle 
margin. Besides these, processes of the type found in Melania crenu- 
lata and Melanoides tuherculatus are also found, usually about 13 in 
number, of which three are on the left, nine are the median, connected 
processes, and one is the anal or sutural process. 




Text-Fig. 3. — Radular teeth of (A) Melania (Radina) crenulata and (B) Mela- 
noides scahra. 

In Paludomus regulata the mantle edge shows a large num- 
ber of processes, about thirty in number and uniform in size and appear- 
ance. The general outline and size of these processes are as in Palu- 
domus tanschaurica. In Paludomus hlanjordiana the mantle processes 
are seventeen in number, larger than in Paludomus regulata. The pro- 
cesses on the left are larger. The processes are all brownish in colour. 

In Acrostoma and Stomatodon the mantle does not show any pro- 
cesses. 

The histology of the mantle edge with reference to the shell glands 
resembles that of Paludomus tanschaurica^ the shell glands opening in- 
to the supra-marginal groove, 
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The pallial circulation is of the interesting type described in Palu- 
domiis tanschaurica. Acrostoma also shows a circum-pallial vessel. 

The hypobranchial gland is more prominent in sections than in the 
case of Paludomus. 

The groove noticed in Paludomus on the mantle floor is not present 
in Melania ; nor is the epithelium over the efferent ctenidial vein so 
much modified as in Paludomus. The osphradium is in the form of a 
long, simple ridge measuring about 10 mm. 

The gill lamella in Melania (Radina) crenulata var. tirouri differs 
in shape from that of Paludomus and other species. The superior or 
efferent margin is slightly prolonged and the inferior or afferent mar- 
gin is deeply cleft near the base. In Melanoides scahra the inferior 
margin is curved but not cleft. In Melania tuberculatus (Muller) the 
inferior margin is raised and slightly curved. In Paludomus regulata 
the gill lamella is rather tall and narrow in the upper part. In Palu- 
domus hlanfordiana the lamella is shorter and of more uniform width 
throughout and the inferior margin is concave. In Stomatodon stoma- 
todon the lamella is triangular and the inferior margin is oblique and 
even. In Acrostoma haccata the lamella is broadly triangular. 

THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 

The general structure of the digestive system also resembles that of 
Paludomus. The animal feeds chiefly on aquatic vegetation, for in the 
rectal contents I found vegetable tissues besides sand grains and dia- 
toms. 

The buccal cartilages are rather L-shaped in transverse section. 
Under the sub-radular epithelium reduced cartilage-like structures are 
found in a better developed condition than in Paludomus. 

THE RADULA 

The central tooth in Melania is broad and short, the width or trans- 
verse measurement being nearly four times its height or longi- 
tudinal measurement. The base is almost even and does not show any 
backward protrusion as in Pahidomus. Compared with Melanoides 
scabra and Melanoides tuberculatus, it is relatively much broader. It 
bears one big cusp and three smaller cusps on either side. The central 
cusp reaches nearly the base of the tooth. The sides are slightly pro- 
truding near the upper or anterior margin and not so much rounded 
as in Melanoides scabra. The lateral is not so much produced and 
oblique as in Melanoides ; the basal prolongation is wider than in Mela- 
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noides scabra. The marginals are of the type seen in Melanoides, 
The radula of Melanoides scabra was described by Annandale 
and Prashad (3) . I have however, given a complete sketch of the cen- 
tral and lateral for comparison. The radular teeth of Acrostoma reevi 
were sketched and described by Rao (27) . 

In Paludoinus regulata the base of the central protrudes much more 
than in Paludomus tanschaurica and the laterals are broader and less 
obliquely bent. The marginals show prominent and larger cusps. In 
Paludomus blanfordiana the basal protrusion of the central cusp is a 
little less marked. The laterals are more oblique and the marginals 
approach those of Paludomus tanschaurica. In Stomatodon stomato- 
don the central is much broader than in Paludomus and bears a large 
number of uniform cusps. The lateral has rather blunt cusps and the 
inner marginal has numerous minute cusps, while the outer has about 
seven larger cusps. 

The digestive gland occupies the apical whorls of the visceral mass 
and extends anteriorly to some extent on the ventral surface of the 
stomach. The ducts are five in number and open together in conjunc- 
tion with oesophagus into the gutter found in the stomach. 



Text-Fig. 4. — Radula teeth of Stomatodon stomatodon. 


THE CIRCULATORY SYSTEM 

The circulatory system of Melania resembles that of Paludomus. 
The pallial circulation has been referred to already. The renal vein is 
distinct from the efferent ctenidal vein. I made out a circumpallial 
vessel in Paludomus blanfordiana, Paludomus regulata and Acrostoma, 
Melanoides tuberculatus and Melanoides scabra. From the nature of 
the pallial circulation it is evident that the mantle has an important 
role in respiration. 


THE EXCRETORY SYSTEM 

The kidney, though of the same type as in Paludomus, is more 
elongate. As in Paludomus it extends partly into the mantle cavity 
and partly alongside of the style sac. The cavity is traversed by lamellae. 
In Paludomus the renal vein is seen on the middle of the ventral surface 
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and the lamellae present the appearance of radiating from the centre. In 
Melania the vessel runs on one side and hence the lamellae present the 
appearance of traversing the entire width of the kidney. The renal 
aperture is in a position similar to that found in Paludomus. 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM 

The nervous system of Melania crenulata is, in general, of the type 
found in Paludomus and Melania costata. The cerebral ganglia are 
oval and the five nerves which they give rise to are the same as those 
in Melania costata. The proboscidian nerves are about 8 mm. long. 
The pleural ganglia are even more closely approximated to the cere- 
bral than in Paludomus. The pallial anastomosis on the right side is 
longer than in Paludomus but shorter than in Melania costata, and 
slightly closer than in Paludomus. The statocyst is found in a position 
similar to that in Paludomus and Melania costata. It contains a single 
elliptic statolith. Each pedal ganglion gives off two stout pedal cords, 
an anterior and a posterior. Close to the origin of each poste- 
rior cord, two slender nerves arise. The visceral ganglion is triangu- 
lar in outline. 

In Stomatodon the pedal ganglia are large and round. The stato- 
cysts are large sacs and contain numerous oblong statoliths, of which 
one is larger than the others. 

REPRODUCTIVE SYSTEM 

The reproductive system of Melania and Melanoides shows very 
interesting features which do not seem to have been described before. 
It differs from that of Paludomus as well as from that of the different 
viviparous genera described by Moore in his contributions on the 
South African Molluscs. As in the case of Paludomus, there is prac- 
tically nothing to mark the sexes, except the stouter build of the body 
whorl of the shell in the female. When removed from the shell the 
female specimens can be distinguished to some extent by the slightly 
greyish yellow colour of the apical whorls which are of a blackish brown 
colour in the male ; but the distinction between the genital glands of 
the two sexes is not so marked as in Paludomus. In fact it required a 
patient investigation by smears and sections to determine the sex of the 
genital gland in immature specimens. 

THE MALE REPRODUCTIVE SYSTEM 

The male reproductive system of Melania is of a much less special- 
ised type than in Paludomus, and resembles that of Faunus to some 
extent. It consists of the testis, the vas deferens and the open groove 
and flap in the mantle cavity. 
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The testis occupies all the apical whorls and extends anteriorly to 
the posterior edge of the stomach. It overlies the digestive gland and 
almost surrounds it, except for a small portion on the columellar side. 

The vas deferens runs on the collumellar side. It is a long, coiled 
duct. Its lower part on the ventral surface of the style sac is stout 
and thrown into about ten coils. In the variety tirouri, the coiled por- 
tion is found to be stouter than in the variety confusa. On entering 
the mantle cavity it passes into a wide, partially open furrow guarded 
by a flap. A penis is absent. 



Text-Fig. 5.— Part of the male reproductive system of Melania (Radma) 
crenulata (testis not shown). — v.d. vas deferens; v.d., swollen part of the vas 
deferens. 

The testis consists of branched tubular follicles and lies close under 
the body epithelium being separated from it by a thin layer of 
muscle fibres and connective tissue. The structure of the tubules is si- 
milar to that of Paludomus. The eupyrene sperms are much longer 
than those of Paludomus. The vas deferens has the usual structure. 
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The deep groove and the flap, which constitute the lower 
part of the male reproductive system are lined by cilia- 
ted and glandular epithelium, more or less of the type found in the 
seminal vesicle of Paludomus. It is enveloped by a thick layer of con- 
nective tissue containing numerous blood spaces. In transverse sec- 
tion, the genital groove appears as a deep channel with its opening 
directed towards the mantle cavity and guarded by a flap on which the 
inner epithelium of the groove is continued. 

In Melanoides tuhercidatus, all the specimens examined by me, 
though quite a large number, happened to be female specimens, but it is 
not possible to draw any conclusions from this, till I have examined a 
large number from different localities. 



Text-Fig. 6. — Section through the lower part of the vas deferens of Melania 
(Radina) crenulata . — 

fl. flap ; m.c. mantle cavity ; m.f. mantle floor m.r. mantle roof ; v.d. vas 
deferens. 

THE FEMALE REPRODUCTIVE SYSTEM 

Ramanan (26) says that Melanias are oviparous. According to 
him “ the eggs are laid enveloped in a mass of transparent jelly resem- 
bling a fleecy cloud and are usually found attached to the wall of the 
aquarium or the under surface of the leaves of aquatic plants.” This 
must be mistake, for I found that Melania, Melanoides, Acrostoma are 
all viviparous, possessing a brood chamber packed with young ones in 
various stages of development, 

5 
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Rao (27) remarked about the meagre information we have regard- 
ing the reproductive system of the Indian Melaniidae and mentioned a 
brood pouch in Acrostomaj but due to the state of preservation, the re- 
lation between the genital system and the brood pouch could not be 
made out. 

In Melania crenulata, in both the varieties, the ovary occupies a 
position corresponding to the testis, and as already stated, is of a light 
greyish yellow colour. Seen under low magnification, it is seen to 
consist of minute racemose follicles overlying and projecting into the 
digestive gland. As in the case of the testis, it extends as far as the 
posterior end of the stomach. In a transverse section of the apical 
whorls, the ovarian follicles may be seen to extend between those of 
the digestive gland. The ovary is separated from the general body 
epithelium by a deeper layer of connective tissue than the testis. The 
follicles are smaller than in Paludomus. 



Text-Fig. 7.— Diagram of a partial dissection of Melanoides tuherculatus showing 
the brood pouch and its opening.— b.o. opening of the brood pouch ; b.p. brood 
pouch; ct. ctenidium; o. ovary; o.d. oviduct; os. osphradium ; r.s. receptaculum 

seminis ; rt. rectum. 

The oviduct is a slender duct and its lower part is of considerable 
interest. A figure of the lower part of the female is shown in Fig. 8. 
On opening the mantle cavity, on the extreme right, there is seen a fairly 
thick tube which opens by an elongate slit-like aperture. This tube is 
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the receptaculum seminis. Its posterior end, situated at the apex of 
the mantle cavity, is rounded, and a little below its apex or posterior 
end, it has on its left side a slender diverticulum continued into a 
minute coiled duct, which, passing up, joins the oviduct. The oviduct 
itself is a slender duct, which is apt to be overlooked in a dissection, 
since it passes in the connective tissue between the receptaculum 
seminis and the rectum. As the oviduct passes forwards, it comes to 
lie close to the receptaculum seminis, until finally it opens into its ter- 
minal region. The termination of the receptaculum seminis is con- 
tinued as a very short furrow, shorter than in Paludomus. 

The opening into the brood pouch is situated at a distance of about 
3 mm. from the external opening of the receptaculum seminis. The 
brood pouch is placed under the mantle floor and is apparently deve- 
loped as a system of tubular spaces in the connective tissue surround- 
ing the oesophagus. In Melania (Radina) crenulata var. tirouri the 
breeding season commences in October, when very early stages of the 
embroyos may be seen in the brood pouch. The brood pouch is very 
extensive in Melania^ terminating posteriorly in the region of the style 
sac. In the confusa variety, which I collected in the month of April, 
no embryos were found but the opening into the brood pouch was 
clearly visible, and in sections, a system of tubular spaces could be 
seen extending in the connective tissue beneath the mantle floor. 



Text-Fig. 8. — The lower part of the female reproductive system of Melania 
(Radina) crenulata. — b.o. opening into the brood pouch, c.d. duct connecting oviduct 
and receptaculum seminis ; g.a. genital aperture ; o.d. oviduct ; r.s. receptaculum 
seminis. 
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In the receptaculum seminis of the tirouri variety, I was able to 
observe in sections large masses of sperms, and in fresh material the 
examination of the contents showed the ova in the process of impreg- 
nation by the sperms. 

The receptaculum seminis has an outer investment of muscular 
fibres and is lined on the inside by glandular and ciliated epithelium 
which is thrown into longitudinal folds that appear as finger shaped 
projections in tranverse sections. In structure it resembles that of 
Paludomus. The oviduct is very small and its narrow cavity is lined 
by ciliated epithelium. The duct connecting the receptaculum seminis 
and the oviduct is smaller than the oviduct and is lined by ciliated 
epithelium. 

The structure of the reproductive system of Melanoides tuber cula-^ 
tus and Melanoides scabra is very similar to that described above ; the 
former especially resembles Melania crenulata very closely. The 
opening into the brood pouch is comparatively larger than in Melania 
and slit-like ; the receptaculum seminis is narrower. Gravid females 
were observed throughout the year. The brood pouch is shorter than 
in Melania. 

The opening into the brood pouch is lined by ciliated columnar 
cells surrounded by muscle fibres. In the later stages the brood pouch, 
as seen in Melanoides tuber culatuSy is divided into a number of cham- 
bers in each of which usually one embryo lies. The brood chamber 
is separated from the oesophagus by a partition of connective tissue. 

In Melanoides scabra the opening into the brood pouch is large and 
provided with tumid lips ; the oviduct is stouter. The duct of the re- 
ceptaculum seminis also is thicker. 

In Acrostoma the opening into the brood pouch is more removed 
from the genital opening. The aperture is narrow and slit-like. 

The lower part of the female reproductive system in Melania can 
be homologised with that seen in Paludomus. A receptaculum seminis 
is present in both. The uterus, which is provided with thick glandular 
walls in Paludomus, is in the form of a simple thin duct in Melania and 
Melanoides. The slender duct connecting the spermatheca and the 
oviduct is probably a vestige indicating the origin of the receptaculum 
seminis as a diverticulum of the oviduct. The absence of very thick 
glandular walls in the lower part of the oviduct in Melania and Mela- 
noides is significant. Such glandular tissue is found only in oviparous 
forms. 

In Paludomus regulata, a single male specimen of which was avail- 
able, the lower part of the male reproductive system was found en- 
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larged as in Paludomus tanschaurica. In Stomatodon, owing to the 
condition of spirit preservation, all that I could make out was that 
the lower part of the genital system was enlarged as in the male speci- 
mens of Paludomus, 

My best thanks are due to Dr. Baini Prashad for the verification 
of the species and for placing at my disposal the specimens from the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


SUMMARY 

(1) The anatomy of Melania crenulata is described with compara- 
tive notes of other Melaniidae. 

(2) The foot and its glands have the same structure in the diffe- 
rent forms. 

(3) The mantle edge shows processes excepting in the case of 
Stomatodon and Acrostoma. The processes in Melania appear to play 
some part in the formation of the sculpture of the shell. The shell 
glands open into the supra-marginal groove. 

(4) The osphradium presents a uniform structure in the family. 

(5) The gill lamellae in the several forms studied show variations, 
which do not seem to be of taxonomic value. 

(6) The pallial circulation shows interesting features in most of 
the forms. A circum-pallial vessel is found in all the forms studied 
except in Stomatodon. The mantle plays an important role in respi- 
ration. 

(7) The structure of the radula shows variations in the family 
which have been found useful in the classification of the members of 
the family. Thiele (34) has used these characters as the basis of the 
sub-division into sub-families, Paludominae and Tiarinae, the Paludo- 
minae being characterised by a backward projection of the base of 
the central tooth and the Tiarinae by the strongly bent or produced 
laterals. From a comparison of the central teeth of different species I 
find that in Melanoides also the base is produced backwards a little, 
though by no means to such an extent as in Paludomus. In the forms 
studied by me the following types of radulae are noticed. 

(a) Radular teeth with few blunt denticulations . . Acrostoma 

(b) Radular teeth with pointed denticulations. 

(a') Central with uniform cusps . . Stomatodon 

(b') Central with one large cusp with smaller cusps on 
either side* 
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(1) Central short and transversely broadened ; base 

of the central slightly protruding ; laterals strongly 
bent . . Melanoides 

(2) Central very much broadened and shorter ; base 

of the central not protruding Melania, 

(3) Central not broad ; base prominently protruding ; 

. . Paludomus. 

The chief distinction between Paludomus and the Tiarinae lies in the 
width of the central teeth. The radula of Stomatodon shows little re- 
semblance to that of the other Melaniidae. 

(8) The structure of the kidney is similar in the different forms. 
A blood gland is absent and there is a separate renal vein. 

(9) In the circulatory system the pallial circulation is a striking 
characteristic. 

(10) The nervous system, so far as has been studied, presents varia- 
tions with regard to 

(a) the degree of approximation of the nervous centres 

(b) the proximity of the right pallial anastomosis to the 
pleural ganglia 

(c) the number of statoliths in the statocysts. 

Melania crenulata shows a greater degree of concentration and a 
less distant right pallial anastomosis than ‘‘Melania tuber culatus.** 
Paludomus and Stomatodon possess several statoliths. 

(11) The reproductive system presents two interesting types : — 

(a) Without brood pouch . . Paludomus. 

(b) With brood pouch . . Tiarinae 

In the genera without the brood pouch the lower part of the male re- 
productive system is much enlarged and a penis is present. In the 
forms with a brood pouch, at any rate in Melania, the lower part of the 
male genital duct is an open groove. A receptaculum seminis is present 
and in Melanoides and Melania it is connected with the oviduct. 
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A Study of Working Class Family Budgets 

By 

B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu and V. Sivaraman 
(Annavialai University) 

THE OBJECT OF OUR ENQUIRY 

The state of poverty in our country and the very poor standard of 
living of our people never fail to impress any one who studies the condi- 
tions of the mass of our countrymen. In the following paper a 
comprehensive study of the living conditions of workers in Madras, 
Coimbatore and Nellikuppam is attempted. Coimbatore and Madras are 
important centres of cotton textile industry while at Nellikuppam, the 
sugar factory of Messrs. Parry and Co. is located. In all we collected 
the budgets of nearly 200 working class families chosen from each re- 
presentative economic group of workers. 

THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

The study is based on a questionnaire in which all items, important 
from the point of view of the working class have been included. The 
questionnaire can be divided into three main parts : — 

1. General conditions including statements regarding meals, spare 
time, family strength, debt, etc. 

2. Income of the family, including income from all other sources. 

3. Expenditure, including all items of expense such as food, rent, 
clothing, miscellaneous, firewood, etc. 

COLLECTION OF BUDGETS 

During our investigation we experienced all the difficulties pointed 
out by the Royal Commission on Labour in connection with the collec- 
tion of family budgets. The work was undertaken with the help of pro- 
minent persons in each of the places we chose for investigation. Work- 
men were directly approached and attempts were made to gain their 
confidence. The men were assured that the work was purely non-official 
and that the results of the investigation would not be communicated to 
their masters. In spite of these cautions however, the difficulties were 
many. We give them below: — 

1. In the first place, the workers objected to our taking down every 
detail connected wth either their offices or families, lest we should bring 
them into trouble by reporting particular cases to their masters. In 
6 
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such cases, the respective local leaders were of great help in impressing 
on the workmen, the absolute harmlessness of our enquiry. It was in- 
deed a matter of considerable difficulty. 

2. In the second place, the ignorance of the workmen was so great 
that it appeared rather an impossible task to get any reliable informa- 
tion from them. Usually they do not calculate and spend in such a 
way as to get the maximum amount of satisfaction out of the limited 
means at their disposal. Hence there is a general tendency among the 
workers to exaggerate certain items of expenditure. This difficulty was 
overcome by us through the help rendered by persons intimately known 
to them. It was indeed astonishing that, once they took us into their 
confidence, the workers were prepared to be cross-examined in any 
manner and for any length of time. The results we were able to obtain 
have in no small measure been due to the willing help rendered to us 
by local leaders. 

3. Thirdly most of the workmen did not return home before night- 
fall and after a hard day’s work, they were too exhausted to face critical 
examination. 

4. The fourth difficulty was in regard to finding out the total 
number of members in each family. Many were unwilling to give a 
reply to this question if their families were large, lest they should be- 
come the victims of the evil eye. In view of the fact that often even 
educated people are unwilling to give out the truth in this matter the 
difficulty in the case of the workmen may very well be imagined. But 
here also we were able to get accurate figures since persons who knew 
the workers’ ins and outs accompanied us. 

5. In the fifth place, many were unable to give us the causes of 
iheir debts in detail though we have been able to get accurate figures 
with regard to the actual monetary estimates. Inadequate wages, mar- 
riages, funerals, excessive use of toddy, were some of the causes given 
by the workmen. 

It is very difficult to collect family budgets even in the case of 
educated middle-class people, since not many maintain strict and accur- 
ate accounts. In the case of workers, who in addition to taking no in- 
terest in accounts-keeping, are also illiterate, cent per cent accuracy is 
practically impossible. But this much we can say with regard to the 
budgets we have collected — they give a fair indication of the conditions 
of our workers. 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE TABLES 


We have on the whole collected 196 budgets, 82 being from Nelli- 
kuppam, 84 from Coimbatore and 30 from Madras. To give a clear 
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idea of the real state of affairs, we have divided the budgets of each 
place into tabular statements. A mere glance at each of the statements 
would easily acquaint the observer with the real economic position of 
our workmen. Nine tabular statements have been prepared for each 
place. Table 2 is a class-war analysis of the budgets collected. Table 3 
gives the number of family budgets in each income group (we have 
divided the budgets into 7 sections each group denoting the income 
range of the workers in it), which gives us a fairly good idea with re- 
gard to the average income each man can normally aspire to. The table 
represents fairly accurately, the general estimate of the income groups 
into which budgets may be divided even if the budgets of all the workers 
in a place are collected. Table 4 gives the number of persons in the 
families by income groups, while the next gives the number of wage- 
earners in each family according to income groups. This table helps one 
to ascertain easily the average income per head, taking into considera- 
tion all the persons dependent on the incomes. Tables 6 and 7 show 
the average family income and expenditure, according to income 
groups. The next table gives the group percentage of expenditure by 
income groups. That is to say, the average expenditure of a family in 
each group on the various items, such as, food, clothing, rent, fuel and 
lighting, interest on debts, and miscellaneous items is calculated from the 
budgets. Also, the corresponding figures for the whole, taking into con- 
sideration all the income groups, have been given. Lastly, table 9 in- 
dicates the extent of indebtedness in terms of months’ pay according 
to income groups. We shall now proceed to give an account of the 
conditions in each of the places we have visited. 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE TABLES : NELLIKUPPAM 

We have collected 82 budgets from the workers, of Messrs. Parry 
& Co., and we give below the nine tables we have prepared relating to 
these budgets : — 

1. Mill-War analysis. 

Messrs. Parry & Co. 


East India Distelleries and [• 
Sugar Factory J 


.. 82 

Class-War analysis. 

Families. 

Percentage. 

Muhammadans 

1 

1 %! 

Harijans 

6 


Caste Hindus 

75 

911%! 


82 

100 
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Table 3. Number of family budgets by income groups. 




Groups. 


Families. 

Percentage. 

1. 

Below 

Rs. 10 P.M. 


6 


2. 

Between Rs. 10 and Rs. 

15 

26 

31-% 1 

3. 

yy 

1 S 

yy yy yy 

20 

21 

252%, 

4. 

yy 

yy 20 ,, ,, 

25 

16 

1921/41 

5. 

yy 

yy 25 ,, ,, 

30 

3 

32%, 

6. 

yy 

jj 20 ,, ,, 

35 

6 

713/41 

7. 

Above 

Rs. 35 P.M. 


4 

43 %, 


82 100 


Table 4. Number of persons in the family by income groups. 


Income 

groups. 

Men. 

Persons living in the family. 

Women. Children. Dependents. 

Total. 

1 

1 

1 

1-66 

017 

3-83 

2 

1-27 

1-58 

1-38 


4-23 

3 





4-47 

4 





5-37 

5 

2 

2 

3 

. . 

700 

6 

1-83 

2*67 

1-5 


600 

7 

2-5 

1-75 

2-25 

•• 

6*50 

All groups. 





37-40 


Table 5. Wage Earners. 


Number of families with wage earners. 

Income 

groups. 1 2 3 Total. 
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Tables 6 and 7. 


Families. 

groups. 

Total 


Average 

Total 

Average 

income. 


income. 

expenditure. 

expenditure. 

1 

6 


598 14 

0 

99 13 

0 664 8 0 

110 12 0 

2 

26 


3,383 

0 

0 

149 5 

7 3,969 8 0 

158 12 2 

3 

21 


4,210 

4 

0 

200 7 

9 4,578 0 0 

218 0 0 

4 

16 


4,350 

0 

0 

271 14 

0 4,521 0 0 

282 9 0 

5 

3 


1,008 

0 

0 

336 0 

0 1,040 8 0 

346 13 0 

6 

6 


2,260 

0 

0 

376 10 

8 2,391 0 0 

398 8 8 

7 

4 


2,004 

0 

0 

501 0 

0 1,896 0 0 

474 0 0 

Total 

82 


17,814 

2 

0 

217 3 11 19,060 8 0 

232 7 1 

Table 8. Groiii^ percentage of expenditure by income groups. 

Number of 
budgets. 


Gr. 1. 

Gr. 2. 

Gr. 3. 

Gr. 4. 

Gr. 5. Gr. 6. 

Gr. 7. 

groups. 



6 

26 


21 

16 

3 6 

4 82 

Food 


56-9 

55*3 


510 

49-5 

531 50-3 

40*9 51*40 

Clothing 


9*3 

11-6 


8-1 

8-2 

6-4 7*2 

9-5 9*0 

Rent 

Fuel and 


1-8 

3-5 


4-2 

1-8 

2-3 3*0 

2*5 3*0 

lighting 
Interest on 


90 

8-6 


8-8 

7*8 

6-9 6-5 

8*8 7*6 

debts 


30 

4*9 


10*7 

7-4 

12*9 12-5 

6*3 9*2 

Miscellaneous 


13-7 

4-6 


50 

6*5 

6-9 6-7 

6*9 5*9 

Others 


6-3 

11-5 


12-2 

18-8 

11*5 13-8 

19*1 13*9 

Table 9. 

Extent of indebtedness in terms of months^ pcty- 

tn 



months’ pay. 






Income grouj 

Not indebtec 

Below 3 

o 

-M 

CO 

months’ paj 

6 to 12 
months’ paj 

12 to 18 
months’ paj 

Over 18 
months’ paj 

Percentage 
indebted tc 
total. 

1 

8 




3 


1 

66-6 

2 

10 


1 


4 

6 

2 2 

60-0 

3 

6 


1 


3 

4 

3 4 

71-4 

4 

6 


1 


1 

4 

3 1 

62-5 

5 



1 


. . 

1 

1 

100 0 

6 






4 

2 

100 0 

7 

2 





1 

1 

500 
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Tables 1, 2, and 3 require no explanation. Table 4 shows that the 
number of persons in the family goes on increasing as the family income 
increases. Increased income with increased dependents is in no way 
better than low income and less number to be maintained. Tables 6 
and 7, give an idea of the total annual income and expenditure of each 
family. The average income per family in each group varies from 
Rs. 99-13-0 per annum to Rs. 501 per annum, while the expenditure 
side shows variations from 110-12-0 per annum to 474-0-0 per annum. 
Except in the case of families in group 7, we find a surplus of expendi- 
ture over income, which fact easily explains the cause of indebtedness. 
Striking an average for all the 82 families, the average income comes to 
Rs. 217-3-11 per annum while expenditure comes to Rs. 232-7-1. We 
again note an excess of expenditure over income. These figures show 
that workers in a large majority of cases do not earn even the bare 
minimum which may be taken as the subsistence level. For, when we 
take into consideration the average number of members in each family 
to be maintained on the meagre income, we are astonished at the very 
economical way in which they are forced to live. The average per 
capita income ranges from Rs. 26-1-0 per annum in group 1 to 
Rs. 125-5-0 per head in group 7, corresponding figures for expenditure 
being from Rs. 28 to Rs, 118-8-0 per annum. Even making some allow- 
ance for less consumption on the part of children, we find that the figures 
particularly in the lower income groups stand at a deplorably low level. 
Table 8 clearly indicates the percentage expenditure of each group 
under the various items. The figures are self explanatory. When the 
total available per capita resources are considered, the percentage 
expenditure on each item is staggeringly low. Table 9 indicates the 
debt position. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS : NELLIKUPPAM 

On an examination of the figures given, one is tempted to conclude 
that the state of affairs is far from satisfactory. The standard of living 
is very low. Most of them live in the so-called-houses of their own, 
which are veritable dungeons in many cases. Many of them cannot 
help being debtors for the simple reason they cannot subsist without 
debts. Happily enough, one noteworthy factor about Nellikuppam is 
that the drink habit is not markedly prevalent among the industrial 
workers. Abstinence can prevent many evils ; but only a substantial 
increase in income can preserve the workers from further degradation. 
Otherwise, debtors will go on raising further loans till no more 
credit is available, and this will result in semi-starvation and further de- 
generation. 
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COIMBATORE 

We shall next turn to a study of the budgets of the textile workers 
at Coimbatore. 

Of the mills, the budgets of whose workers have been taken, the 
Kaleeswarar and the Coimbatore Spinning and Weaving Company alone 
are situated within the limits of the Municipality so that it would not 
be far from the truth to say, all town-dwelling workers can be found in 
these two mills. The mills other than these two are almost all of them 
situated in pucca villages, except perhaps the Sarda Mills in Podanur. 

Workers cannot speak of any leisure at all during working days. 
Even on holidays, they have a tendency to idle away their leisure. 
The idea of some hobby or artistic pursuit is entirely unknown to these 
people. Most of them are illiterates ; hence their knowledge of things 
is so circumscribed that they are practically unable to make use of their 
leisure. Regarding diet, we find great variations at Coimbatore. 
There are many who live on Kanji, while others live on a frugal and 
meagre diet of rice twice a day. 

As at Nellikuppam, it was in connection with the indebtedness of 
the worker that the greatest difficulty was experienced in conducting 
the inquiry. The rates of interest they give out are not quite reliable. 
As a matter of fact, the effective rate of interest would come to 12% 
or so, while they have borrowed perhaps at rates varying from 12 to 
75 per cent ! Default in interest payment is common. But the prin- 
cipal amounts of the loans we have recorded are perfectly reliable. 

At Nellikuppam, there is at least some union spirit while at Coim- 
batore, everything regarding unionism is dormant. It is only on occa- 
sions of strikes that the workers join together. 

Passing on to the ‘ Income ’ section of the questionnaire, it can be 
safely asserted that at Coimbatore all the adult sons of the workers 
work in the mills. Although some at least among the female folk are 
working in the mills or elsewhere the workers do not easily acknow- 
ledge it. They generally think it below their dignity to own that their 
wives or sisters work in the mills. Hence arises the difficulty in collect- 
ing the budgets of women workers. 

We rarely met with workers earning more than Rs. 30 per men- 
sem. There does not seem to be much of unemployment among the 
textile workers at Coimbatore. Those who worked temporarily said, 
they did it of their own accord. Income from other sources is nil in 
most cases. 
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We allotted no column for the disposal of the savings of the work- 
men, because savings are rare, and if there are savings they might be 
mentioned in the remarks column. But though we have not recorded, 
we shall now give what little information was gathered in the course 
of conversation with the workers whose expenditure was below their 
income. 

In some cases, after deducting the expenditure from the income, 
we told them that they should be saving something and asked them 
what they did with it or what they proposed to do. The majority of 
them said that they would build houses of their own or subscribe to 
the chit funds, and do lending business in a small way. One or two 
workers said that they maintained fixed deposits in a bank. One man 
admitted having a Savings Bank account in the post office. We must 
point out however, that we met these thrifty workers in the villages 
only. 

Coming to the expenditure column, as we have pointed out before, 
the workers have no definite idea of their own expenditure. In many 
cases we had to mention the various articles of food and add up the 
prices item by item. Then we had to find out the total and verify it 
from the workers’ own testimony. Their food is frugal and from the 
point of view of nutrition meagre. There is absolutely no variety in 
the food they eat. They use fruits and vegetables only occasionally 
and that too only when they get them free. 

Buttermilk is used only once ; either in the morning before going 
to the mills or in the night. But we have come across many not using 
buttermilk at all every day. Betels are extensively used. Together 
with coflee they account for a pretty large expenditure in many cases. 
It is a matter of gratification to see, that the drink evil is not prevalent 
to any great extent among the textile workers at Coimbatore. Per- 
haps there might have been a certain amount of concealment among 
the workers examined. On an average, every family among the textile 
workers spends 8 to 10 annas on firewood every month. Villagers get 
their firewood mostly free and if at all they spend on firewood it is 
very little. The town workers, on the other hand, spend more on fire- 
wood. The workmen in the villages said that their womenfolk go out 
in their spare time and bring firewood from the neighbouring forests. 
As regards clothing and bedding, there seems to be more exaggeration 
at Coimbatore than at Nellikuppam. On cross-examination of the 
requirements of some workers, we realised that three pairs of dhoties, 
three shirts and three angavastrams are the minimum requirements of 
the least fashionable among them for a year. Bedding of course becomes 
a permanent investment. They spend very little on medicine. They 
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try homely remedies for small ailments. Unless the case is very serious, 
they do not call in the doctor. Moreover every mill has got its own doctor. 
So far as Coimbatore is concerned, we have to contradict the prevalent 
belief that workers spend much on religious items. We usually asked 
them whether they subscribed annually or monthly to temples. In 
most cases the reply was in the negative. But they spend occasionally 
something on cocoanuts and fruits when they visit neighbouring temples. 
House rent absorbs a good portion of the income of the town-dwelling 
workers, though in the villages, many own houses themselves, while 
even when a rent has to be paid the amount is very small. Coimbatore 
being a merry town, the youthful among the workers attend cinemas 
quite often. But on the whole textile workers, particularly the villagers, 
spend very little on amusements and recreations — they cannot afford 
to do so. Very few cases there were among the workers examined, 
where the workers had to send money to any dependent abroad. The 
mills at Coimbatore impose fines on the workers pretty heavily. We 
are given to understand that on an average, every worker is likely to 
pay at least Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 every year. 

We give below our tabular analysis of the position at Coimbatore. 
COIMBATORE BUDGETS. 

Table 1. Mill-War analysis. 


Name of the mill. 

Family Budgets. 

Percentage. 

Stanes ‘ A ’ mill 

21 

25-0 

Stanes ‘ B ’ mill 

13 

15-5 

Kaleeswarar mills 

17 

20-0 

Ranga Vilas mills 

16 

19-4 

Rajalakshmi mills 

6 

71 

Radha Krishna mills 

7 

8-3 

Other mills 

4 

4-7 

Total 

84 

100*0 

Table 2. 

Class-War analysis. 


Class. 

Families. 

Percentage. 

Untouchables 

2 

2*4 

Mussalman 

1 

1*2 

Christians 

4 

4*8 

Hindus 

77 

91*6 

All classes 

84 

100-0 


7 
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Table 3. Family budgets according to income groups. 


Income groups. 

Gr. 1. Below Rs. 10 P.M. 

Gr. 2. Between Rs. 10 and Rs. 15 


Gr. 

3. 

15 

20 

Gr. 

4. 

20 

25 

Gr. 

5. 

25 

30 

Gr. 

6. 

30 

35 

Gr. 

7. 

Above Rs. 35 P.M. 



All groups 


Family 

budgets. 

Percentage. 

6 

7-14 

34 

40-48 

17 

20-24 

9 

10-71 

8 

9-52 

7 

8-33 

3 

3-58 

84 

100-00 


Table 4. Number of persons in the family by income groups. 

Income groups. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Persons. 3-83 3-88 4*88 4*22 6*37 7*28 8-33 


Table 5. Number of wage earners in the family 
by income groups. 


Income 

Groups. 

Number of families with wage 

earners. 

1 

2 

3 

Total. 

1 

5 

1 


6 

2 

26 (a) 

7(b) 

1 

34 

3 

2 

12 

3 

17 

4 


6 

3 

9 

5 

1(c) 

5 

2 

8 

6 

2(d) 

3 

2 

7 

7 



3 

3 

Total 

36 

34 

14 

84 


(42-86%) 

(40-47%0 

(16-67%,) 



Gr. 2(a). 4 families get other incomes through casual work. 

Gr. 3(b). 1 family gets sundry incomes. 

Gr. 5(c). 1 family gets income from business. 

Gr. 6(d). 1 family gets income from land. 
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Tables 6 and 7. Average family income and expenditure 
by income groups. 


Income Number of 
groups. families. 

Total 

income. 


Average 

income. 


Total 

expenditure 

Average 

1 . expenditure. 

1 

6 

610 

8 

0 

101 

12 

0 

761 

0 

0 

126 

13 

4 

2 

34 

5,072 

0 

0 

149 

12 ; 

10 

5,455 

0 

0 

160 

7 

1 

3 

17 

3,408 

0 

0 

200 

7 

6 

3,378 

0 

0 

198 

11 

3 

4 

9 

2,459 

0 

0 

273 

3 

7 

1,960 

0 

0 

217 

12 

5 

5 

8 

2,565 

0 

0 

320 

10 

0 

2,312 

0 

0 

289 

0 

0 

6 

7 

2,666 

0 

0 

380 

13 

9 

2,259 

0 

0 

322 

11 

5 

7 

3 

1,300 

0 

0 

433 

5 

4 

1,155 

0 

0 

385 

0 

0 

Total 

84 

18,080 

8 

0 

215 

3 

11 

17,280 

~0~ 

0 

205 

11 

5 


Table 8. Percentage expenditure of families 
by income groups. 


Number of 
Budgets. 

Gr. 1. 

Gr. 2. 

Gr. 3. 

Gr. 4. 

Gr. 5. 

Gr. 6. 

Gr. 7. 

Total 


6 

34 

17 

9 

8 

7 

3 

84 

Food 

53-65 

48-94 

48-99 

44-10 

39-96 

44-62 

43-63 

47-10 

Clothing 

8-13 

9-74 

8-90 

10-20 

10-68 

12-18 

12-55 

9-70 

Rent 

5-13 

9-08 

5-96 

3-62 

4-93 



4-70 

Fuel and 
lighting 

10-04 

8-83 

8-94 

11-32 

11-67 

11-59 

9-34 

9-30 

Miscellaneous , . 

10-63 

6-62 

12-91 

14-69 

15-10 

15-94 

9-34 

12-40 

Interest on 
debt 

6-90 

7-90 

5-08 

5-35 

8-56 

9-48 

12-46 

7-80 

Others 

5-52 

8-89 

9-22 

10-72 

9-10 

6-19 

12-68 

9-00 


Table 9. Extent of indebtedness in terms of months' pay 
according to income groups. 
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Taking group 1, for a family of 3-83 members on an average, there 
is an average income of Rs. 101-12-0 per annum while the average 
expenditure for the same family comes to Rs. 126-13-4. Allowing for 
the fact that in almost all the groups payment under interest charges 
is not regularly made, the figures yet show that even for the poorest 
standard imaginable, the income is not sufficient. Moreover the fact 
that the figures under expenditure appear normal indicates that as far 
as possible restraint is practised and that with the limited means at 
their disposal honest efforts are made to make both ends meet. 

Similarly, for an average family of 3.88 members in group 2, the 
average income comes to Rs. 149-2-10, while the average expenditure 
comes to Rs. 160-7-1. Borrowing is thus limited by their capacity to 
earn. Groups 5, 6, and 7 show a satisfactory balance, probably be- 
cause all these happen to be village workers. 

From tables 7 and 8, we find that the amounts spent on food articles 
alone for all the families would come to nearly 47*1 per cent. That is 
to say, for an average family of 4*79 members, actual food items alone 
take only a little over Rs. 100 per annum. If we include other neces- 
sary items that contribute to keep up the physique of the workmen, 
the figures would rise to about Rs. 150 per annum for an average family 
of 4*79 members. The figures show a grave state of affairs. 

Thus with low incomes and consequently low expenditure, inade- 
quate nourishment, inconvenient and bad houses, absolute dearth of 
spare time and recreation, wide illiteracy, and oppressive indebtedness, 
the family budgets clearly show, that we cannot speak of a standard of 
living of the workers because there is no standard at all. 

MADRAS BUDGETS 

Tlie total number of family budgets we have collected in Madras 
is only 30, those drawing over Rs. 20 per mensem being most represen- 
ted. 

The same criticisms offered regarding conditions at Coimbatore are 
applicable here also. In regard to the use of spare time, education, 
trade unions, etc,, the interest taken by the workers is almost simi- 
lar. They do not seem to be much interested in their union. They are 
even indifferent towards it. The workers say that unions ought to pay 
more attention to welfare problems, especially housing, sanitation, edu- 
cation, provision of cheap credit and so on, if workers are to take any 
interest in the union. 

The drink habit is certainly more prevalent here but coffee is con- 
sumed as a necessity by at least the principal earning member of the 
family in many cases. Some families use both toddy and coffee, others 
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neither. If there is money on hand they appear to have an inclina- 
tion for toddy. 

There is no supplementary income of any kind in many cases. In 
the case of the thirty families, whose budgets we have collected, all are 
indebted. The average debt per worker comes to Rs. 193 which is 
heavier than that at Coimbatore or Nellikuppam. 

House rent takes away a much larger proportion of the work- 
mens’ income at Madras than in the other two places. Interest on debts 
is equally heavy. But evasions in the lower groups might be more 
common in Madras. Similarly fuel and lighting absorb a greater 
amount in Madras than in the other two places. 

We give below the tables we have prepared with regard to the 
conditions of the workers at Madras. 


Name of the Mill. 
The United Spinning and 
Weaving Mills, Ltd. 
The Buckingham Mill 
The Carnatic Mill 


Table I. 

Budgets. Percentage. 


17 56-66 

6 20-0 

7 23-34 


All Mills 


30 100-00 


Table 2, Class-War analysis, 
Christians . . 1 

Mussalmans . . 1 

Hindus . . 28 

30 




Table 3. Number of 

family budgets by income 

groups. 



Income groups. 



Number of 
Budgets. 

Percentage. 

Gr. 

1. 

Below Rs. 10 P.M. 



3 

10-0 

Gr. 

2. 

Between Rs. 10 and 

Rs. 

15 

3 

10-0 

Gr. 

3. 

yy yy 1^ yy 

yy 

20 

1 

3-33 

Gr. 

4. 

yy yy 20 ,, 

yy 

25 

8 

26-67 

Gr. 

5. 

„ „ 25 „ 

yy 

30 

6 

20-0 

Gr. 

6. 

„ „ 30 „ 

yy 

35 

4 

13-33 

Gr. 

7. 

Over Rs. 35 P.M. 



5 

16-67 

All 

groups 



30 

100-00 
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Tables 6 and 7. Average family income and expenditure 
according to income groups. 


fA 

Qa 

o 



(U 

0) 

O 

umber 

families. 

3 i 

a> 

W) OJ 

S2 § 

U 

w) 3 

CO .tJ 

1 


1 8 
< B 

£ e 

1 

C g. 

1 

iz: 



(U 

0) 


1 

3 

294 

0 

0 

98 

0 

0 

319 

0 

0 

106 

5 

4 

2 

3 

384 

0 

0 

128 

0 

0 

392 

0 

0 

130 

10 

8 

3 

1 

195 

0 

0 

195 

0 

0 

236 

0 

0 

236 

0 

0 

4 

8 

2,052 

0 

0 

256 

8 

0 

2,074 

0 

0 

259 

4 

0 

5 

6 

1,800 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

1,883 

0 

0 

313 

13 

4 

6 

4 

1,497 

0 

0 

374 

4 

0 

1,513 

0 

0 

378 

4 

0 

7 

5 

2,534 

12 

0 

506 

15 

3 

2,615 

0 

0 

523 

0 

0 

All 

30 

8,756 

12 

0 

291 

14 

3 

9,032 

0 

0 

301 

1 

1 


Table 8. Average percentage family expenditure 
by income groups. 


Number of 
budgets. 

Gr. 1. Gr. 2. Gr. 3. Gr. 4. Gr. 5. Gr. 6 

Gr. 7. 

All 

groups. 


3 3 8 6 4 

5 

29 


Food 

. 42-6 

48-9 

44-8 

45*3 

43*7 

46*8 

460 

Clothing 

4-4 

6-8 

50 

5-7 

4*6 

51 

5-2 

Rent 

Fuel and 

. 22-6 

18-4 

10*6 

10*2 

9*5 

10-8 

11-3 

lighting 

. 10-6 

9*1 

10 9 

8-6 

9*5 

71 

91 

Miscellaneous . 
Interest on 

. 11-3 

10*9 

131 

10-2 

131 

5-6 

9-9 

debts 



9-8 

12-7 

11-6 

14*1 

11-2 

Others 

8-5 

5-9 

5*8 

7-3 

80 

10-5 

7-3 
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Table 9, Extent of indebtedness in terms of months^ pay. 


Number of families indebted to 


Income groups 

Below 3 
months’ pay. 

3 to 6 

months’ pay. 

6 to 12 
months’ pay. 

12 to 18 
months’ pay. 

Over 18 
months’ pay. 

Percentage o 
indebted tc 
total. 

1 



2 


1 

100 

2 


2 

1 



100 

3 



1 



100 

4 

2 

3 

3 



100 

5 



5 

1 


100 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 


100 

7 

3 



1 

1 

100 

All 

6 

6 

13 

3 

2 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


COIMBATORE, MADRAS, AND NELLIKUPPAM— 

A COMPARATIVE STUDY 

We have in the foregoing pages, dealt with the family budgets rela- 
ting to each of the three places noted above. We shall now try to effect 
a comparative study. 

Though the average income of a family at Nellikuppam is Rs. 223- 
5-6 as against 215-3-11 of a family at Coimbatore, the average expendi- 
ture at Nellikuppam comes to Rs. 232-7-1, as against Rs. 205-11-5 at 
Coimbatore. When we take into consideration the indebtedness of the 
workers in the two places, some interesting conclusions can be drawn. 
At Nellikuppam, out of the 82 budgets we have collected, 11 families 
are indebted to more than 18 months’ pay, 20 families to the extent of 
6 to 12 months’ pay, 9 families to the extent of 12 to 18 months’ pay, 
and 11 families to the extent of 3 to 6 months’ pay and 4 families to 
the extent of less than three months’ pay. The number of families not 
indebted stands at 28. The corresponding figures for Coimbatore are 
9, 7, 17, 13, 11, and 27 respectively. The figures under payment of 
interest shows a larger percentage at Nellikuppam than at Coimbatore. 

In round figures, the total debt of all the 82 families at Nellikup- 
pam comes to,Rs. 14,490 while at Coimbatore the total debt of all the 
84 families comes to Rs. 9899. The average debt per family at Nelli- 
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kuppam is Rs. 176*7 as against Rs. 117*84 at Coimbatore. Thus the 
debt position accounts in a large measure for the increased expenditure 
of a family at Nellikuppam compared with one at Coimbatore. 

Taking into consideration the expenditure under food items 
figures show that the labourers at Nellikuppam spend more on articles 
of consumption than those at Coimbatore. In house rent, firewood and 
lighting, the workers at Coimbatore spend more. 

A careful scrutiny of the budgets shows and this was corroborated 
by our conversations with the workmen, that though devoid of many 
conveniences of a town, the workers at Nellikuppam have a slightly 
higher standard of life than the workers at Coimbatore. Perhaps if the 
workers of Nellikuppam were to adopt the diet of those at Coimbatore 
their debt position might be redeemed to some extent at least. The 
cost of living at Nellikuppam is certainly not higher than that at Coim- 
batore taking the prices of all the articles of consumption into considera- 
tion. Due allowance being made for the increased indebtedness of the 
workers at Nellikuppam, we are tempted to conclude, they are at least to 
a small degree better off than the workers at Coimbatore. 

Since the budgets we have collected in Madras are small in num- 
ber, we fear they might not be quite representative. One thing, how- 
ever, is clear. Whereas at Coimbatore or Nellikuppam it is very difficult 
to see workers drawing more than Rs. 30 p.m., and the percentage of 
workers drawing more than Rs. 20 p.m., would be very low, in Madras 
the position appears to be different. The general wage level is higher 
in Madras than in the other places. But the cost of living in Madras 
is higher than that at either Coimbatore or Nellikuppam. Certainly the 
standard of living is not higher. Both Coimbatore and Madras appear 
to be sailing in the same boat, though Nellikuppam seems to be better 
than either of these two places. 

The figures collected and tabulated clearly show that the average 
income of about Rs. 219 for an average family of nearly 5 persons is 
very inadequate. Their average expenditure with slight variations in 
these three places only shows that many of the workers have become 
reconciled to the inevitable. They borrow but only to a limited extent. 
Even the maximum borrowing that lies in their power unless repeat- 
able every year with no necessity of repajmient, cannot make them 
improve their standard of living. Borrowing can only help persons to 
tide over temporary emergencies. It is never a permanent antidote to 
the workers’ sufferings . 



ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY 

THE TEXTILE WORKERS’ STANDARD OF LIVING 
Prepared by 

Dr. B. V. NARAYANASWAMI NAIDU, M.A., Ph.D., 
and 

V. SIVARAMAN, B.A., (Hons ). 

1. Name of the Mill. 

2. Name of the worker. 

3. Serial number of the family. 

4. Caste. 

5. Occupation. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS 

1. Use of spare time. 

2. Number and nature of meals taken. 

3. Nature of education. 

4. Indebtedness. 

5. Member of any trade union organisation. 

MEMBERS AND INCOME 



ITEMS. Amount spent. REMARKS 


1. Food 

2. Miscellaneous 

3. Drinks and drugs 

4. Fuel and lighting 

5. Clothing, bedding, etc. 

6. Medical charges 

7. Religious observances 

8. House rent 

9. Amusement and recreation 

10. Remittance abroad 

11. Interest on debts 

12. Other expenses 

8 




^ikhara 

Bt 

K. R. PiSHAROTI 

(Annamalai University) 

In the whole range of the literature on Indian architecture there is 
no term more consistently and persistently misunderstood and misused 
than the term Sikhara. It is found equated with spire, ^ tower, 2 
temple,^ steeple, and absurdly enough with vinmna? and ratha.^^ This^ 
equation is something that could not be accepted either by a layman or 
by an expert. Of these the English terms are not found used in any 
technical sense,^ and, if we may be guided by lexicons, we have to con- 
clude that they refer to entirely different things. 

A tower is explained as ^ a building lofty in proportion to the size 
of its base either isolated or forming part of a castle.^ This would give 
us the idea of a tall structure in a group of buildings, or a tall structure 
standing by itself. This term cannot, therefore, be used with reference 
to Sikhara. 

Spire is an equally unhappy term to render Sikhara by. It means 
a ‘ tall structure rising from a tower or roof, etc., and terminating in a 


1. HIIA : p. 266 ; also SOMTK : p. 25 ; also HIEA : I-p. 436 ; also EB : XII— 
p. 222 ; also lA : p. 17 ; also AIG : pp. 131, 137 ; also Rupam (24) : p. 3 ; also DHA ; 
p. 588, 589-90 ; also H-IA : p. 27 ; but evidently Havell does not approve equating 
spire with Sikhara ; and elsewhere he equates it with the main portion of the 
dome ; also lAMS : p. 196 ; also R-IA : p. 58, though it must be pointed out that 
the author docs not use the term Sikhara ; also MTD pp. 60, 85. 

2. HIIA: p. 266; HIEA: I-p. 322; also lA : pp. 17, 18, 19, 25, 30-31. In this 
latter work there is a sad mixing up of tower and spire. 

3. HIEA : I-pp. 322, 325, 407, Cf. the expression ‘the Sikhara temple’ in lA : 
p. 17. 

4. HFAIC : pp. 18, 25 ; also lAMS : pp. 17, 18, 255 ; also R-IA ; p. 59 ; also 
HIA : p. 57. 

5. HIEA : I-pp-322, 325. 

6. HIEA: I-p. 330. 

7. Other terms used to refer to Sikhara are ‘ summit of tower * and ‘tall dome.’ 
Vide DHA : p. 591. 

8. Compare for instance Stratton : Orders of Architecture ; Fullerton makes 
mention of these terms, but, so far as I can make out, they do not correspond to 
Sikhara. 

9. NED : X-Pt. I-p. 198. 
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slender point, especially the tapering portion of the steeple of a cathe- 
dral or church, usually carried to a great height and constituting one of 
the chief architectural features of a building This term may appa- 
rently be used with reference to Sikhara with some sense of appro- 
priateness but then it should clearly have been defined as such. This 
has never been done. Again, this term cannot be scientificaliy used for 
more reasons than one. In the first place, Sikhara does not rise from 
the roof ; secondly, it does not terminate in a slender point ; and thirdly, 
it does not form the chief architectural feature of the building, though 
undoubtedly it forms an essential part of a building. Since the spire 
is said to surmount the tower^^ and since Stiipi surmounts Sikhara, we 
may with some amount of justice use spire with reference to Stupi, 
though even here we must point out it is not very happy, because Stupi 
is neither particularly tall nor tapering. 

Equally unscientific is the use of the term steeple. This term is 
found used in three different senses.^- It means ‘ a tall tower or build- 
ing of great altitude in proportion to its length and breadth \ In this 
sense it cannot be equated with Sikhara, for this is only a part of build- 
ing, as we shall make clear, and not the whole itself. It may also refer 
to ‘ a lofty tower forming part of a church or temple, or such a tower 
together with the spire or other superstructure by which it is surmount- 
ed ’. In this sense it may refer to Sikhara, but with it something more, 
and hence it is not quite correct, unless the term is clearly defined. In 
a tliird sense also the term steeple is used, and that is with reference to 
‘ the topmost portion of the tower or roof of a church In this sense it 
closely approximates to Stiipi. Thus we find that this term also cannot 
be correctly used with reference to Sikhara. 

It is clear from what has been said that none of these terms can be 
used with reference to Sikhara with any degree of appropriateness. The 
question arises whether or not we have the right to use a particular term 
in a specific sense. No doubt we have ; only we must then define the 
term we choose and use it consistently ; and this has not so far been 
done. Such usage cannot, therefore, be said to have any scientific 
precision. 

Still more unfortunate is the rendering of the term Sikhara by such 
expressions as temple, vimdna and ratha. The term temple denotes the 
whole building in which is enshrined the sacred idol, or the sanctum 
sanctorum, and sometimes, loosely no doubt, also the buildings associated 


10. NED ix^pt. 1-p. 615. 

11. Ibid: p. 900. 

12. Ibid : p. 900. 
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with the sanctum sanctorum ; but it is never used with reference to any 
part of the temple itself, that is to say, the whole is never put for the 
part. The absurdity will be manifest, for in that case we have to tran- 
slate the expression ‘ Sikhara of a temple ’ by the expression ‘ temple 
of a temple as this rendering will no doubt necessitate. The terms 
vimdna^'^ and ratha^^ also involve the same absurdity as before. For, 
these terms also mean the temple, and not merely a part of it. Both 
these have their own ^ihharas, and, therefore, these also cannot be used 
in the sense of SikJiara.^^ 

No one of the five terms, constantly used with reference to Sikhara, 
can, therefore, be said to be correct or scientific. And their promiscuous 
usage at the hands of not merely writers on architecture, but also tran- 
slators of inscriptions,^ leads to only one conclusion that the writers 
and translators who used them had apparently no clear idea of Sikhara. 
Such wrong and loose usage may be excusable as regards foreign ex- 
ponents of the subject, since they may not have had direct access to 
original Sanskrit texts, in which alone Sikhara is fully expounded. But, 
when the same term is wrongly used by writers who betray their 
familiarity with Samskrit texts on the subject at every turn, it is time 
to tell them that they are wrong, for in the first place the word means 
neither a spire nor a tower nor a steeple nor a temple nor a vimdna nor 
a ratha^ but something else, and in the second place, even if it did mean 
any one of these, it certainly could not then mean any other of the rest. 


13. Thi.s is again another term very loosely used by writers on Indian archi- 
tecture. The authors of ^ilpasastras understood by this term merely Prasada, the 
temple or semetmn sanctorum. The term is derived as follows : ndnamdnavimdnat- 
vddvimdnah. The author of Mayamata treats it as a synonym of Prasada : 

virndnam hhavanam haryam saudham dhdma niketanam 

Chapter XIX, Verse 10. 

This idea is well supported by the authors of Mdnasdra, Kdsyapasilpa, !§ilparatna, 
etc. It is regrettable that an attempt has been made to interpret it in a different 
way : Cf. TMSTA : p. 2. Equally wrong is the statement that ‘the name vimdna thus 
came to be applied to the tower of inner shrine or sanctum of the temple ’ (Rupam 
22 : p. 55) . Fergusson, on the other hand, correctly understands it, when he speaks 
of ‘the principal part, the actual temple itself which is called the Vimdna * but he 
is evidently wrong, when he equates it with Sikhara (HIEA : I pp. 407, 442) . Smith 
also understands it as the central sanctuary (Cf. ASIAR-GI : p. 216). 

14. This also means a temple. Though it primarily means a wheeled temple, 
it is also found used with reference to a stationary temple. Cf. for instance the 
Rathas of Mamallapuram. 

15. It is equally absurd to speak of *vimdna and Sikhara of a temple/ HO : 
n-p. 343. 

16. DHA: pp. 589-90. 

17. Such writers, as for instance, Coomaraswamy, Gangoly, etc.; also TMSTA ; 
also DHA: under Sikhara* 
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It is always in the best interests of a scientific study of any subject 
to define clearly the technical terms occurring therein, and this is par- 
ticularly so in the subject of Indian architecture. If the writers had only 
taken care to investigate and understand the exact significance of the 
term Sihhava, much of the confusion and the consequent wrong theoris- 
ings and speculations could have been avoided. The authors of the 
Three Main Styles of Temple Architecture'^^ have no doubt felt the con- 
fusion underlying the idea of Sikhara and they have defined what they 
understand by the term Sikhara. This is no doubt a great step forward, 
as the procedure is scientific. The present Vv^riter, however, differs from 
them in their idea of Sikhara : according to them a shrine has a vimdna 
or towel’ over it and this latter is surmounted by Sikhara, which bears 
a Stiipi. This point of view is obviously wrong, as it is not supported by 
any Samskrit text. 

Not only is this term so loosely used with reference to itself, but 
it is used equally loosely as a distinguishing feature of different styles 
of Indian architecture. The expression ‘ Sikhara shrines ’ has been 
popularised by that distinguished exponent of Indian architecture, For- 
gusson, with reference to, and as the characteristic feature of, the Indo- 
aryan type of buildings. This nomenclature would have been signi- 
ficant, in case Sikhara was the characteristic feature of such shrines 
alone. But unfortunately it is a feature of every shrine. Gangoly says 
that Dravidian shrines also have their Sikharas, but he would ex- 
clude Vesara shrines.^® Coomaraswamy accepts Sikharas for all the 
three types of structures, Ndgara, Drdvida and Vesara'-'^ but ho would 
accept the view that shrines of the Gupta temples are characterised by the 
absence of any kind of Sikharas and that Sikhara was a later day develop- 
ment, as he speaks of some shrines which ‘ have either never possessed 
Sikharas or did not originally possess Sikharas Equally out of 
place is the statement of Bannerji that Sikhara formed a regular feature 
of Indian temples only from the beginning of the seventh century^ A.D., 
that ‘ the Gupta temples did not possess any Sikhara and that the 


18. TMSTA : p. 2. 

19. HIIA: p. 75. Equally misleading is the expression Aryavarta Sikhara, 
used by Coomaraswamy (HIIA : p. 96) and ‘ Sikhara temple ’ used by Havell 
(HIA: p. 57) and Bhandarkar (Rupam: ’20: p. 12). 

20. lA : p. 16. 

21. HIIA: p. 107. 

22. HIIA : pp. 78, 79 ; also notice the statement ‘ it is possible that their 
!§ikharas are later day additions ’ ; also Rupam ’22 : p. 51 ; this writer would have 
it that ‘the Indo-Aryan Sikhara formed no part of the original temples which 
were flat on the roof.’ 

23. AIG:p. 153. 

24. AIG : p. 131 ; Gurudas Sarkar says that ‘it has not been possible to trace 
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architect who built the Gupta temples ‘ did not intend to build a Sik- 
hara above the shrine Again ;§ikhara is said to be ‘ the peculiarity 
of Hindu and Jaina architecture of Northern India The confusion is 
further enhanced, because some writers are also found speaking of dif- 



Figures i — iv ; These figures show how a square base could be modified. 


ferent kinds of Sikharas^’’ and of ‘ the different elements constituting 
Sikhara and others make such statements as ‘ temples without Sik- 
haros’/“ ‘ Sikharas never have utilitarian purpose ’,30 Sikharas are 


back beyond the 5th or 6th century the authentic existence of iSikhara form in this 
coimtry’ (Rupam 22-p. 51). 

25. AIG ; p. 137. 26. HIEA : I-p. 322. 

27. HIIA: pp. 79, 80, 95, 96, 107; ako HIEA; I-pp. 322-323; ako HFAIC : 
p. 25; ako SOMTK : p. 44; ako EB ; XII-p. 222. 

28. SOMTK: p. 62. 

29. HIIA : pp. 78, 79. 


30. HIEA : I-p. 324. 
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rather * an accessory than an essential ’ part of a temple, ‘ Gupta tem- 
ples did not possess a ^ikhara etc 

It will be clear from the foregoing that writers on Indian architec- 
ture, beginning with Fergusson and ending with the latest. Prof. P. K. 
Acharya,^^ have failed to clearly understand the true significance of 
iSikhara. As a result of this, possibly, the term has been wrongly ren- 
dered ; and this certainly has led to a large amount of confusion which 
prevents the average reader from understanding what the term means 
in the writings on the subject in English. And what is worse, this has 
resulted in a gross misunderstanding of the exact nature and function of 
^ikhara in the scheme of Indian Architecture. 

It may be argued that the term. Sikhara, like any other term in 
language, may have undergone change in its exact connotation in course 
of centuries and therefore it is unscientific to say, that the rendering 
given by well-known writers is wrong, for it proceeds on the assumption 
that the word could not have undergone any metamorphosis in meaning, 
an assumption that is evidently unscientific. In reply to such an argu- 
ment we have only to say that we are here dealing with a technical term 
which finds constant mention in all treatises on Indian architecture in 
Samskrit and which is always assigned the same sense. It is clearly 
defined and clearly understood by all writers who have used this term, 
and nowhere is there any indication that the term has undergone any 
change in meaning. It can, therefore, be safely asserted that this term 
always meant and has always been meaning only one thing in Samskrit 
technical literature. Such is the conclusion that strikes one on read- 
ing through the varied original Samskrit texts on architecture,’^ des- 
cribing Sikhara,^^ 


31. HIIA: p. 80. 

32. AIG : p. 131. The earlier writers whose views he was controverting were 
right as far as we could see. Like every other temple, the Gupta temples also 
possessed l§ikharas, though not always the curvilinear type of ^ikharas : Cf. also 
p. 137, where the author categorically states that ‘the architect did not intend to 
build a ISikhara.* This statement is based on the same wrong assumption. 

33. Cf. DHA : under Sikhara, The word cannot certainly have all the mean- 
ings ascribed to it. We are afraid that Prof. Acharya was guided in his transla- 
tion by the rendering given by the editors of inscriptions. Cf. also TMSTA. 

34. Cf. for instance MM., KS., MS., TS., SR., etc. 

35. Compare DHA. under ISikhara. One cannot help giving expression to a 
sense of surprise that Prof. Acharya should have left the term in the midst of 
this confusion. 
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Sikhara * invariably surmounts the cells in which the images are 
placed and it helps to indicate ‘ externally the presence and position 
of the cells ‘ Both Nugara and Drdvida Sikharas ' — and we would 
add to it Vesara Sikhara also — ‘ are towers rising above the Garbhagrha 
of a temple ’.2® In these statements we have the exact position of Sik- 
Kara set forth for us, and these are in perfect agreement with the 
Samskrit texts. The parts of a temple according to all authorities on 
Indian architecture are six in number : beginning from the base they 
are : (i) Adhisthana — basement ; (ii) Pdda — cella ; (ii) Prastara — 

entablature ; (iv) Gala — neck ; (v) &ikhara — head and (vi) 

Stupi^^ — finial. These various parts, it may also be mentioned, have to 
bear a fixed proportion to one another so far as their heights are con- 
cerned. The simplest of these proportions is as follows : the height 
of the building is twice its breadth. This height is to be divided into 
eight parts ; and of these eight parts, one part will be the 
basement, two parts cella, one part entablature, one part 
neck, two parts head and one part finial.^ ^ Coming to the 
shape of Sikhara, it may be Caturasra (square) , Sadasra (hexa- 


36. SOMTK : also HIEA : The description of ^ikhara as that ‘ which forms 
the termination of the upper portion of the body or Vimana of the temple ’ (Rupam: 
’22 : p. 42) is certainly wrong. This describes correctly the location of Stupi 

37. HIEA: I-p,322. 

38. HIIA : p. 83. Compare this statement with his description of the Surya 
Deol temple at Konark (HIIA : p. 116) . He makes a strange distinction between 
roof and !§ikhara, but does not make clear the respective position of each. This is 
rather confusing to say the least. 

39. I purposely use the term head in preference to any other, and in this 
usage I have the authority of KS.; (See Chapter XIX-19) ; also TMSTA : p. 2, 
where the meaning of the term is correctly given ; also the extract given in DHA. 
page 539 sikhararh sirah murdhd ’ ; also MM : p. 100 ; also Rupam 23 p. 29, ‘ ^ikhara 
is merely an exaggerated form of the human headgear’: this identification is no 
doubt wrong. 

40. I prefer this term, because it suggests also the fact that it is the final 
element in the structure. Cf. DHA : p. 588, where a very surprising statement is 
found made ; ‘ above the dome (stupi) are built in order ^ikhara, ^ikhdy ^ikhdnta 
and Sikhdmani .* One needs scarcely say that this statement is obviously wrong. 
Cf . also HIIA : p. 115 ; Coomaraswamy is certainly right when he says that ^ikhara 
is crowned by Amalaka and this latter by stupi. 

Kdmikdgama does not accept this order of the parts of a temple. This reads 
Gala after &ikhara and adds Amalaka after it. This would be truly descriptive of 
the north Indian temples — the so-called iSikhara shrines. 

41. Cf. EAH: p. 52. This proportion is based on MS. Notice Ram Raz 
translates ^ikhara by the term cupola. The proportion is also accepted by Guru- 
deva. Compare TS. Chapter II, verse 52, and the conunentary thereon. 



[The illustrations are from photographs secured by the arithor when he wit- 
nessed the staging of Act III of this drama at the temple theatre at Irinjalakuda, 
Cochin State ; and these, it is hoped, will help to give some idea of the costume and 
make up of the characters as they appear in what is called KutiyaUam.] 



Fig. ii. A general view of the interior of the theatre. 




Fig. iii. Hantimaii, Fig. iv. 


Fig V Sankukarna 




Pig vi Havana, as lie first appears on the soene. 
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gonal) or Astdsra (octagonal) and Vrtta (circular) ,^2 though, as a gene- 
ral rule, it may be said that the shape of Sikhara will agree with the 
shape of the structure. Here, however, it may be mentioned that the 
shape of Sikhara is not to be understood in the sense of the shape 
of the whole Sikhara, but in the sense that a horizontal section of it will 
have the shape mentioned, that is to say, it will be a pyramid or dome 
over a square or octagonal base or a cone over a circular base. This 
shape has further been utilised to classify temples into broadly three 
classes, Ndgara, Drdvida and Vesaraf'^ Both the height and the shape 
of J§ikhara have been subject to modification, as is only natural, in the 
course of the development of architecture and this also has been noticed 
by Samskritic writers^^: but, so far as the shape is concerned, all the 
variations,^”’ such for instance, as rectangular, apsidal, elliptical, etc., are 
directly associated with, and derived from, the primary shapes mention- 
ed above and these, therefore, do not necessitate, much less indicate, 
any change in the fundamentals of the conception and function of 
Sikhara. 

From the foregoing it will be clear what Sikhara is : it corresponds 
to the roof of the temple.^® This roof is to be constructed with the same 
materials as that of the cella : it may be built of bricks or stone or of 
wood^"^ and, according to Narayana, the same is to be covered with sheets 
of metal or plaited leaves to protect it from the inclemencies of 
weather.^® 

The roofing which is the last item in the construction of Sikhara 
becomes an important piece of work, particularly in those areas which 
are subject to heavy seasonal rainfalls.^® Thus in Kerala its heavy 


42. TS. Chapter II, Verse 71. 

43. Ibid ; compare also KS. XIX-19 : 

ndgare caturasram tadvasvasrarh drdvide sirah | 
vrttam vesaraharmye tu mraso vartanam kramdt || 

44. Compare the relevant sections in MS., KS., MM., etc. 

45. TS. Verses 65-70. The shapes other than those mentioned above are 
dirghd-’Caturasra, gajaprspia, and vrttdyata. MS. (Chapter XVIII — lines 90-100) 
adds to these dirgha^adasra and dirghdstdsra. 

46. This idea is made clear in the SR(M) as well as in the TS. and its com- 
mentary. Also DHA : p. 588. It need not be a spherical roof. 

47. EAH : p. 49. Materials prescribed for the structure are three, wood, brick 
and stone. When it is made of the same material, it is called ^udhd, when two, 
Misra and when three Samklriia, A general convention requires that the cella and 
^ikhara must be of the same material. 

48. TS. 11-50: 

var§dtapat>dranakalyaih hdbddikalpitaih phalakaih 
sdre^takdbhirvd vimdnasikharam tatah supidadhdtu 

49. Ibid. 
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seasonal rains twice a year make it very necessary that there should be 
good roofing for her temples.^® Such a necessity does not exist so far as 
the east coast temples are concerned. Thus, wherever heavy rains do not 
exist, proper roofing is not necessary and consequently Sikhara is 
found ornamented in varied ways. It will hence be found that climatic 
conditions play a great part in determining the nature of Sikliara 
whether it is roofed or ornamented'^ ^ and not the type of building 
with which it is associated. Thus we have in Kerala all the three types 
of structures, Ndgara (see figures xii and xiii), Drdvida, and Vesara 
(see figures xiv and xv) — we are using these terms in the sense in 
which Sanskrit writers use them — and yet in spite of that, Sikhara square 
or octagonal or circular, is left unadorned, but covered with copper 
sheets or tiles and not rarely in some cases with plaited leaf or straw, 
to make it safe from the inclemencies of climate, particularly rains. 
This, then, is a point of view that deserves to be seriously emphasised in 
the consideration of :Sikhara, that it is influenced in its construction 
by climatic considerations, a fact that no writer has so far touched 

upon. ^2 

Sikharas may accordingly be of four different kinds : it may be 
plain or ornamented, roofed or unroofed. In other words we can have 
(i) plain roofed SikharaSy (ii) ornate roofed SikharaSy (iii) unroofed 
plain Sikharas and (iv) unroofed ornate Sikharas. All the four varie- 
ties we find existing in different parts of India. The first two varieties 
we find in plenty in Kerala (cf. figures xiii and xiv) . The third prac- 
tically the simplest of the type we find at Pattadakkal and in the early 
Gupta and Gupta shrines, while the last variety — in its common curvili- 
near form — we meet with in plenty in North India (see figures 
vi and vii) . 

50. One is inclined to smile merely when one reads through what looks like 
an authoritative pronouncement on Malabar temples. (Cf. AIG : pp. 139-140) . 
The writer must confess he has not heard of the important discovery in large 
numbers of ‘square shrines surrounded by one or more covered paths of circum- 
ambulation’ with ‘no sikhara over the sanctum.’ One who is familiar with that 
part of the country must necessarily say that the author is writing on things with 
which he is quite unfamiliar and that his description conveys a totally wrong idea 
of Malabar temples. Now with reference to Sikhara, it is very doubtful if any one 
of the practising architects — and there are even now many, clever and well -versed, 
who earn their daily bread by this profession — ^would accept the view that the 
square shrines existing there have no ^ikharas. This description certainly does 
no credit either to the author or to the temples. Compare figures xii-xv. 

51. DA : p. 9. Rightly has it been said that ‘ architectural species adapt 
themselves to materials, to societies and to climates.’ The other factors that 
enter into the determination of this are the materials used in the construction. 
Thus wooden structures need the protection of a roof, but not structures of stone. 

52. See DA : page 9. 







Fig. X. Fig. xi. 

Fig. X : Photo by the author of the famous temple at Tanjore and forms a 
typical instance of a Drdvida shrine. 

Fig. xi : Photo for the author of the shrine at Chidambaram, the square charac- 
:er of which is perfectly clear. It is a typical Ndgara shrine. 


PLATE II 





Fig. xiv : Photo for the author of the central shrine at Trichur ; a typical Vesara 
shrine : a simple copper sheeted Sikhara. 
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Sikhara, then, is an essential part of Indian structures and it dis- 
charges an essential architectural function ; at the same time its exact 
shape, roofed or ornamented, is decided with reference to its having, 
or not having, to discharge the functions of an ordinary roofing. This 
important aspect cannot be forgotten in the consideration of ^ikhara. 
It will also be clear that the English terms such for instance as tower, 
or spire or steeple or Sanskrit terms like vimdna or raiha cannot with 
scientific precision be used to denote SikharaP 

Now that we have tried to understand very generally what ^ikhara 
is in its simplest form, we may here briefly notice some of the interest- 
ing discussions associated with Ndgara Sikhara, The most authoritative 
statement on the subject of the shapes of Sikhara, as affording a basis 
for the classification of types of Indian temples is, so far as we know, that 
of Coomaraswamy^‘^ : Ndgara shrines are characterised by the curvili- 
near Sikharas ; Drdvida shrines, by terraced pyramidal towers of 
which the dome is called Sikhara ; and the Vesara type, by a combina- 
tion of both. This statement of the learned writer is very much open to 
question, if we may regard it from the point of view of the statements 
of various Sarhskritic authorities on the subject.^^ 

All authorities are agreed that Ndgara shrines are characterised by 
a square Sikhara : in other words it will be a pyramid on a square base, 
ending in a point.^® That this is the approved shape for Ndgara shrines 
is not merely a matter of theory, but is also something actually borne out 
in practice as is seen in the extant architectural remains of the earliest 
as well as the latest structures."’*'’^ When it is said that the Ndgara 
&ikhara is a square, the idea is that any horizontal section of the same 
must be a square. This primary aspect being satisfied, it may have 
manifold shapes, (see figs, i-ix) and even the bulging curvilinear 
Sikhara can have a square base."*^ Hence it has to be borne in mind 
that because a ^ikhara has a bulging curvilinear outline, this particular 


53. It deserves to be mentioned that the criticism we have here made 
does not apply to the hybrid nomenclature of Indo-aryan ^ikharas and Sikhara 
shrines* : for it is open to any writer to use a related expression to refer to the 
bulging curvilinear type of Ndgara Sikhara. 

54. HIIA : p. 107 ; also EB-XII : p. 223. 

55. Cf. MM. MS., KS., SR., KA., TS., etc. 

56. Compare the chapter on architecture in HIIA, AIG, etc. 

57. See the illustrations in HIIA, Rupam 1924 etc. 

58. R. L. Mitra suggests that the earliest structures in India and outside, 
such as Eg 5 rpt, Assyria and Babylon, were square or rectangular. He says that 
the ‘rectangular plan is the most prevalent, even though apparently the shapes may 
seem to be different’ and later on adds that ‘generally speaking temples in northern 
India are not merely rectangular in form, but cubical in the form of their body.’ 
If then this is the earliest shape utilised for temple construction, it may reasonably 
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feature need not be against the view of the traditional theorists. This 
essential aspect does not seem to have attracted the attention of the 
writers of the subject, including the earliest as well as the latest, Fergus- 
son on one side and Coomaraswamy and Banner ji and Ramaprasada 
Chanda on the other.^*^ Now with this basic conception that every 
Ndgara shrine must have a square section, the variations in actual form 
may be manifold, based on a straight line or a convex line or a concave 
line ; and every genuine Ndgara shrine, brought under the category of 
Indo-Aryan or Aryavarta, or Sikhara shrine — if it may be rightly term- 
ed Ndgara shrine — must have this square section, whatever else it may 
or may not have. From this point of view the Mahdbodhi temple at 
Gaya has to be characterised as a Ndgara shrine, the square aspect of 
which is very clear in every photograph published. We may not here 
say that the Buddhists preferred the stern straight line, while the Hindus 
had their partiality for the more graceful curvilinear line.^^’ We may 
not here see, as Coomaraswamy rightly says, a distinction between Bud- 
dhistic and Hindu architecture,®- but only the basic feature of the Indian 
architecture of the Ndgara type. When once this aspect is correctly 
grasped, the discussion®^ of the origins of the curvilinear ^ikhara and 
other allied topics come to have no value as regards the origin of Slk- 


be asstimed that the other forms, hexagonal, octagonal, circular, apsidal, and oval 
are all derivatives from the original square shape. This view would gain addi- 
tional strength when it is also remembered that even the circular and octagonal 
forms, i.e., Vesara and Dravida types of Malabar temples have a square shape in- 
side— a piece of information given me by my friend Mr. Varma, Maramattu 
Parisodhakan, Cochin State. Coomaraswamy gives a different explanation for the 
origin of Ndgara and Dravida types from the same prototypes (Cf. HIA : p. 98) 
which raay be original, but is certainly not very elucidatory. 

59. Compare the chapter on architecture in AIG. Also Rupam 1924 : pp. 2-3; 
also AIG : p. 132; 

60. Compare the photographs in the lA, HIIA, Rupam. 

61. HIEA. 

62. HIIA : Rightly does Dr. Bhandarkar say that ‘ it is an absurd solecism 
to characterise any style as Buddhistic or Jaina or Hindu merely from the accident 
of its employment under the service of any of these creeds’ and that, ‘the main 
current of Indian craft tradition is non-sectarian in character.’ (Rupam 20: p. 11). 

63. See the relevant sections in HIIA, HIEA, Rupam 1922-24 EB : XII-p. 222. 
Havell suggests (HIA : pp. 58-59) that the ‘ curvilinear ^ikhara may be the techni- 
cal modification of the conical hut’ and this may or may not be true. We agree 
with him however when he says that ‘ the bamboo frame -work of the temple car 
cannot be the prototype of the temple itself,’ but we cannot agree with him when 
he says that its source was in Mesopotamia or Persia and it was introduced into 
India by Aryan conquerors, (ibid: p. 60). Both in theory and practice the basic 
idea is so simple that one need not seek a foreign source for the square ^ikhara, 
particularly because we get this form in primitive architectural remains as well as 
in the huts of the primitive hill tribes. 
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hara of the Ndgara type is concerned, but only as regards the bulging 
nature of the Ndgara &ikhara. These are essentially different questions 
and the solution of the one — and even here no final solution is yet arriv- 
ed at — is no solution of the other. Unfortunately the writers themselves 
were under the impression that they were discussing the general 
question of the origin of Sikhara and not a sub-variety of it, because no 
one of them has cared to discuss the concave variety of the same which 
also is possible on a square base and for which instances are not rare. 
And from the general point of view there is no question to be solved, if 
Sikhara is understood in the way in which it has to be understood in the 
statements of Indian architectural authorities. Naturally, therefore, this 
discussion has not elucidated, and indeed cannot elucidate, the point the 
writers wish to elucidate. The square Sikhara may have straight line or 
concave or convex edge and the development from the first to the second 
or third is only a natural process, the result of evolution,^’^ which neces- 
sarily happens whenever the practice of architecture is in a flourishing 
condition.*'"' It deserves to be pointed here that fully developed conca- 
vity is a rare feature in Indian structures, though partial concavity is not 
rarely found in the temples on the West Coast. 

Now Ndgara Sikhara may have a straight line or convex line. If 
the temple stands in a place where climatic conditions require a com- 
plete protection of Sikhara, it will be tiled or roofed with metal sheets 
or tiles or plaited leaves ; where, however, such protection is not neces- 
sary, it may be left as it is. In this case Sikhara will be bare and such a 
condition is against the aesthetic ideas of the Hindus and naturally, 
therefore, a lavish wealth of ornamentation is expended on it, which con- 
sists, as is usually the case in Indian architecture, in the reproduction in 


64. There seems to be a general consensus of opinion that our ancient shrines, 
vestiges of which are not now available, must originally have been made of wood. 
(Cf. H. FAIC : p. 23). We do subscribe to this view, for a partiality for wood pro- 
bably originating from the ancient convention, is still found in Kerala. And in 
the use of this material we may find the main reason why available remains of 
ancient shrines point to the fact that originally we had only straight-edged pyrami- 
dal roofs, for, according to Prof. H. Kishida, ‘the straight line is the most rational 
when the material used in wood* (Cf. JA : p. 26). The bulging curvilinear 
nature of the north Indian shrines came in, when stone or brick came to replace 
wood in construction ; and this naturally appears at a later stage in Indian archi- 
tecture. 

65. Compare R-IA : pp. 62-63. The author suggests the idea, though it is not 
clear. Naturally therefore the bulging curvilinear type of Ndgara Sikhara is a 
later day development : Cf. Coomaraswamy, Bannerji, etc. We cannot, however, 
agree with Coomaraswamy when he says that in modern temples of Ndgara type 
‘ there is a tendency for form of the Sikhara to become smooth and straight sided,* 
if indeed he means by this that the straight line is a development from the cur- 
vilinear line. Cf . HIIA : pp. 116-17, 
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part, or whole, of the temple itself®® and sometimes in other ornamenta- 
tion, such for instance as the sculptured figures of an ‘explicitly erotic 
character ’ in the temple at Konarak,®^ ‘ or a series of arches which are 
not exactly Caitya windows’.®® 

We may here mention that we have not been able to understand the 
significance of the statement made by Coomaraswamy that ‘ the square 
Sikhara consists of clearly defined storeys each of considerable eleva- 
tion.’*'® Apparently he seems to differentiate it from the curvilinear 
Sikhara. If so, he is evidently wrong, for a square Sikhara is always a 
Ndgara shrine, whatever our modern critics may say, and conversely 
every Ndgara shrine must have a square SikharaJ^ Possibly the re- 
ference here is to a Ndgara jSikhara surmounting an edifice, having more 
than one floor or Tala. 

Enough now has been said to show that Sikhara is not a later day ad- 
dition in Ndgara shrines, as some great writers seem to hold,^^ but that 
it is as old as Indian shrines themselves. Secondly, its bulging or cur- 
vilinear nature^- is not the essential character of Ndgara Sikharas, vari- 
ously called the Indo-Aryan or Aryavarta shrines : it is a subsidiary 
feature built into the square Sikhara as a matter of ornamentation in the 
course of the development of Indian architecture, and this explains the 
absence of the same in earlier structures of the Ndgara type in North 
India as also the later day shrines in other parts of India. The statement 
of Coomaraswamy that Ndgara Sikhara is ‘ an accessory rather than an 
essential ’ and that ‘ it begins to appear in the later Gupta period is 
perfectly clear and rational, if by the term Ndgara Sikhara we under- 
stand the curvilinear type of Ndgara Sikhara and not Ndgara Sikhara 


66. HIIA : p. 109 ; also EB : Vol. XII— p. 223 ; also HIEA : II : pp. 137, 147. 

67. HIIA; p, 116 

68. AIG : p. 134. 

69. HIIA: p. 95. 

70. It is clear from what ha.s been said that the identification of Ndgara shrines 
as set forth in the TMSTA, is evidently wrong. 

71. Such for instance as Coomaraswamy, Gangoly, Bannerji, Rama Prasada 
Chanda, etc. 

72. All writers on Indian architecture have correctly understood the bulging 
curvilinear portion as the Sikhara. In striking contrast to this stands the view of 
the authors of TMSTA, who take Amalaka as Sikhara ! This view is obviously 
wrong for Amalaka cannot be identified with Sikhara. See the writer’s paper on 
Amalaka, Volume I of COJ. pp. 189-196. 

73. HIIA : p. 96 ; also AIG : p. 153; *Sikhara becomes a regular feature of 
Indian temples from the beginning of the 7th century A.D,’ Compare also page 
137. ‘The origin of the Sikhara or spire in Indian temple architecture is much 
later than the domination of the early Gupta Emperors in North India.’ 
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in generaU^ Similarly, we can easily follow him when he says that the 
Indo-Aryan Sikhara — ^he means the bulging curvilinear ^ikhara — ‘ is not 
directly derived from the primitive type of bamboo construction and 
that it is ‘ a later development of the original square Sikhara, as we 
would have it, and not as he says ‘ produced by the reduplication of the 
vertically compressed storeys the true significance of which we are 
unable to grasp. It will also be seen from what has been said that the 
various theories advanced by scholars to explain the origin of Sikhara'^^ 
of the curvilinear type of Ndgara Sikhara’^'-* have no direct bearing on 
Ihe subject of the origin of Sikharas,^^ 


74. See note 64. 

75. HIIA : p. 83. 

76. Ibid. 

77. Ibid. 

78. Cf. Rupam 22 ; also HIIA : p. 83. 

79. Rightly has it been said that ‘each genuine phase of architecture is in- 
dissolubly connected with the architecture before and after it.’ (EAWA : p. iv). 

And in the bulging curvilinear variety of Nagara Sikhara which, it is said, is not 

found outside India, we have an indigenous development of the original square 
pyramidal Sikhara. 

80. Ndgara, Dravida and Vesara Shrines is the subject of a paper in prepara- 
tion by the writer in collaboration with his friend and colleague, T. B. Nayar, 
M.A. (Lond.), Lecturer in History and Archaeology. 

10 
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Q^!T€03i!rUl9lU 

((1^537 0^/r£_/r<#^) 

By 

S. S. Bharati 
(Annamalai University) 

— QufTQ^^ — 427* {pa^\u, 0^^. 115) 

LL€miJi^(5\) luirui-jih 

0LLL-.(y)LD QfJirriif-i Q^fTL^L^mOaieiru ” 

Qujr,79ff}uuiT^ fB99(^eTdSl^uu/T , ^(Sfrih^rram u^Quu ^QiQ^iii ^ssr 
Q(^Ql- 7 €sr Q(^QJSiJ7 ^ ^< 5 ar ^ p^<oS)ir<s<sfr <sr q^^jQqi^it < se(r> Qpir ^iiQ^i—iu (^ebr gv 
Qu 7 (r^d ^LD 7 ^^SIiHlUIT (^^^)ir LDSt^)J:)^j\Q(l^d6BLD7LLL^7IT» 

^^sQqJ QLDlLILjQu7 0 <Sfr S 7 €m(Lp'JJ ^60 Qp<oS) pUJ 7(^Lh» ^Qjpg}J(S{r QujTfT 

Qffljun SL.gi}Lh ^(stojuursy^ : — 

asSuiSim Sim ^UD LDismis^eoinn -smr ^iiih 0l1l-lcq7(^® 
jijefrQiL^d(^u Qur Q^d ^QjQ^ub <s<d< 5 ib unds&i^^^ 

^(svamgii Ou/r^ci?' Oan&n (^^<sS<s\)ai(f^ih Qf^irmru/TQ 
<S(^d(^d <SFLD7 ^7mih sfT&meOrf)^* 

(i) Qp^<sf>Sl 6 \), ^sp^d^'7tfi<oG)<s^\ ^u:)mrL^e\)w\ ^(^lLl^ld^ GT 6 sr /D pQi^(^ih 
^9rF}iJjiT <srim ^^Lh(50)LD Q<fB7Q<i^^ ^ih^m giJLD ^QrFjTL^d 

Q}<siTil.u^.m^ <a<ssr ^(T^uis^uj 7 sd ^L-^ay^/rev, ^<s^ai ^LDQpeb QfBiTU^ i(^u 

Ou7(7^d^LD srebruQ^s ^^pgii<sfT 

^ (^lLl^P < oS) ldlLQ^ (o aj gj lSI rfl p ^ ^ ^’^/oo^ ^€pppir^ea^<3P , Lmm u^eduj7UL}^ (Si ^ 

i£ir€mis^m am ^LD ai(j^bjs7^^^ (<7m gimiruu^ (TTuuu^u Qu7Q^d ^ihl (^lLl^p 
Q a^Q ^QiflujiT si^iLipmaip p p^ih<o 6 )LD<ots)uj Qj^efra ©9(Z^©© 

Qpi50)pUJ7 ? ^ (oUr /SI (Lj LD ^ ^p>S7^<oS)a^ LDmi^60UJ,TULf <S\m p ^7<om(^lJD (^lLL—P 

^p 7 Q ^(3 S^ 2 evujaJ 7 LLJS ai-LLu/ anemffSffruuLLQ^ st6VG07ld ct Q paja uj 7 a ^ ^Lluf^ism ^ 
(oT^ih ulugsB^ Qs7(S(r^(S paajih^ QujraSffhjjd QppeSjmQ^L-ii^Lh 
Qqi pgfiaf)L£)LU7d@ ^ ^pi,S}fS 6 Srp ^LLL^pfompLLLLQLD STQpQj^tLJU Qu^Q^&Tpird 
Qa^emQ j)jSiiQQi(i£SU7Ujd(^d €TiEi(^iSe06d7 p ^ai(^iEJS76v^ gt^ 

QpUf^iufT pQpirn eTdffuuLueirfl^ u(5a)L^pj^d eh^iLCblppaisu&iJUQpih ^pirirQpib sniLis/. 
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eSsfT ^sk^ih er^^Li) utstnoDLLsSl^sirTy asm gjjP/ix 

stOLDs&riT GSl'^rmssuQ u/D/D 9>^);<5/7'^<s®<5P tosm i^.soiutr uLf (^lLl^ll ask p ^skpj 
a Q^oilfT >L^ (u-S^fT P<S(^S ^LD e?0 Qurr^u ULUSafl'^OJirSU Qu!T(T^lh ^ (B pWaljUb^ 

Qpsktyfff}j-cmsff)L- a^i’ih Qsufbpissit-O eSIeosQs^iLQ^ ^slksS n'<cm L^^k 

asm ^iih (^il.L^iM‘Qirf}<m Qi^iri^d QaiTiLQin aGsr a(i^<oiimLid(^u 

ufksmwu uiusirfl'Sev a/TLLQsii^ ^S)I(ii^(^Qld ! ir-ffli^p tsuQ^iEj (^iLL-fniak 

a sk a (LpQjfT Lus(^w uskoDLDQa.reiT&r j>j(oO)LDiLiQLDskufriTS(^u u&) ^L-dissif)^ 
!aii(^ps\)ir svidlLQlI) ^0 Qu.T(f^(ik umetDLDLurraLDfTLLL-fT,^ ; ^srsmi^^iih 
@l1l_ Q^LD'ckp (^\<£fTek(p puj!Tss)SLurrd\) ^ j)joop€S)LD luirQpsGrsarnLp. , 

^&J£lSlL-.frUU[TQ LJ6\)SiyLO QujiT^ffluJIT P^QDira9k sSleOaS pQsV'2ffV* g)620ay piMLOaTsS} 
QsvC^LU ^SUfSLjefSiST GuiT(^ap/T(5S)LD<oS)lLI j^SuBs^jafTL-QLD. (Sr<oofl^^9 

^ uG U n (f^Slfl 2 60 (^LD Qf uTSfffST UfrQs -klllLDLLLp-eOSlDLDUJfr • 

(ii) (§}6i^L—(JJl^ (^6S)pap(otDlD (^ll.L-Qu)(m <3, ,&LD & pul^(oS) [TLJ U u9, gQ S llQ IT 

(^L-L^^df^hk ^j60aasm(^<3?LLLs^.iq6h'(o{rfrn , <oT(ourQ'Si^ Qajij^uSIp pih ^snQ^th 

(PjlLl^ld Q iru^aQafT lL QlI) asku^ Qf'P^‘ '^ GJufTQ^a s'^rd (p^ppLDrrGii^SjkfSld 
(± a !T 6 oQ 60 fT Q Qurr (f^d ^1 ih adv ^istp {nurrair 

(iii) Ql^ iTLS^Gm'Jjp pLDi(^ffl (SCOLD QsfTsmL- Ufr<ia(^LD ^(SCDL—LUL^ 

(SjGCopd^^j o)/0 '7,?>sva^/ij Q a:f str (Gf^QiDsk Lj(ScoaGu.j ^d,S.Jio rg;^.pQ;d sQs,k Sirfisk ^ 

^^'SijtoGL^v.r.^iutT (sc>^ir) an ilQoiikk* i§) ^nk^gUooQp r^QiFlujir SQ^djcj^nuSlk 

’’^Jisiru^.uun d .'banfJdo (a^LLi-CipdQ <3)n sk gml)'** a <ssr d a- 0 :isia qkscoldujiJ logo ^ ^<SiOta 

qP^^<o\9uj ui'Si!(sn)^B GTsmsc^klu iSIsk^Lo Qsiri^d(^ ascn &9pd^^'j ss^pdo uSGioaujn(^Li* 
^^. 1 , !T ^9 Sdhn iL{ LD LD-sm ls^goldhQuu r^^GliflojQpil) Qisjju^Quj Qansn (^LDnssorrsk^ t^j'^o/p 
pjskacm (^lLl^qpld Gii(i^iJD snsk Qun ^ld \ lSlLQli) ^^ 9dn; 
a sk g)j jPL^LLu^u^Gioir^d\< 3 }do GaHomL^n. 

(iv) '<^^pn i^Goaa^ilj<i LDimLs^eOQpiD^ atka^iDi&fHiijQpLon snr unGii<scoaa(^ih 

QSjLl^L^ui €T diS)iSioauuns>9 ^LD gijj <s 3i(f)Lh &,i (^siopd^^ ^is^il\ud a gut p^gcoit 

uSl p s?>^p^ 2 iipn do ^GiipG!op r^i^rflujiT ^Q^uu^ujna (Slogji aim Gck cr sk u jn/ ^(Scold 
G ijGtoL^dd^k jrjj, (ofdoGOiTu uH dasifl^iih G)i(n^Lh ^^gSI p j^ju^Gtoiud asSl^ ^^iHlu OppeShu 
un GuGcoaaQGfrnQ 5?0 Qa^ir (oTsm^UGu^ ^GtoujLjLD ^eodasm Qpoo piL\ 

LDnan^^ ^n^Gcopdp ^u^ujiTsk ^(^lLl-ld^ ^GksaflGkGor undaGff)do enQ^QiaGsr 
Q 6 orTGkpii\ ^kfS! QfBiri^iLinGur a n p& aQ Gtrir (Si s^up ^GcoL^aSlGioL^Quj Gud 
QunQ^d QpGm(S aGsrdo ^sk pv \ ^gugSI irsmup QeonQ^ ^ujdo QpGcopGCouj 
eSI(S},d^^ iBn p^iri^S)i(^LD uneuGcoaa'^ iLjch ^ei!pG(yp(S) ^uunss&fldo jqij^Q 

eudp<5tDLDtLlQLDrT0 ^IT(^GtOpiip IS/L oi9 Q a I— ^ GtO p ULI LD SL.L_Q(^0/»0 fB gfJ p ^ S 

PP(^ adijGuGcoa ^gcoldq^ld Qp(Scop\L\ih ^tk fSlujG 6 )ijD\junGtoLD\L\i}i siT6m60{fl^» ^aQeu 

jijsa^^^neo ^^fFIujit (ap^irdo turrp^^ss iLml.L^FTQ jrk u Q 
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(v) ^earpSiLfu)^ seSIqu) Qib [ ri^issiiuQaj iU(sbrpSl ^sfro^ (^(SS)pi^^ 

^u^s^einjL\iEi Qssrr&mrQ e)i(^<s^hm-Q <^<c^ r^Qifltnir Qp^<^Q u" un l^u p 
sPL^p/th ^Siu ^L-pQev (^p^lirdki fS(nfriT&o £)9(Sfr.^Q c^9l1.l— p(^ l^lLQld 

QJ/]^Cv^<3i lSI'RD.^UL—S 3f^(p‘ sTS^Qq^ ' f^ m p 'U SV '^&:DL^ILjLD 

SiKoUiiriuir (T^ (ST(skp Q<SFiIjuq(Sffluu^ 68. ()9, Qi^<h7.^^^yf?bV s (P)in 

^Qp.7&ir QpIrpQs^^'^ a^ih- p ^aiiiaSluj^ 70 c^f^uuii^pi^ih 

(^(p^p^ip LSL err £ii!^ p<GS)LD\L^QLD<5sr <s9e{r<isuuLLQGn\pj . ^rr>jpQ^i p'p'p^pQin^^ 
QpioUJ nKB^pQvu lEemQi^i <5iPi^ pmiih pQ peisflehr ^ iAl<oS)Siunev rfl vu it ( pu lS^sgo^u 

y^LLQih, ^ppi^^LSluQufrpefflpppu Quit piTSSiLo ujp! luuuQu- 

(vi) LDemi^Gii Quxooru^ ^QrfjujQLDohr gneojTETirn sk-pn 

(Si ^ <^/j9uj/r0)6^, ^pppu iSlarrsipLD u^eou) piLu-m gt ek /£' es)Si u9ir&krQLD 

Q<9=ih^fr<iQiu60 ’’ Gi^ih pp^irub fErsiDspppQi—i^LD, ' ^S^rFlujQpu piLi—Qp^LD 

^Qrflaj g)(U6\)’ eiGur rfl lu it j^.evssemtl) <9P^p)JSijrr ? (StsstQsi ^'LDemupev 
LUfTULf^^ ermupirQ ^QiFl^juijjeveofr p l 3 ■dlQ pirGOJ mpQuj r^fliflujir ^jieips^pd 
Q<^ir GiQTTijpj QpGrfiuj-iQL^dQ p^, 

(vii) (c/-£) 6i?/<LC, p^Q[fhi.j QpptoSluj UT siGro'Sserr u p^S Qpeor ugi^ul- s9irfrdQ 

Qpipp^-) iS^ek ^sp^ppj LDtr p POP iL^ Gimg^i-D j§)p}^QTj'LLjiLjerf)uj6V 

1 5() ppQinh simiT QpGOipQaj s oSI aSl 6 \k 4. . im ih sp^^p/ sip frd> , j^}^^p^p^^)jp^S6V 

seSlQujirCf^ c:ij^^9lffliijpQDp tEQQ i£}(Lpp^p].i 3k^LLip,i sp^.pi irp,m iAlevton. ^^.p^p 

JBIlTid pb < n\9 u9 g\) i s im u) pjp^p GTQpip Q p sk {^jiDGO ^ ^uiJs96v4.iEem(cLD spupiQek p 

(nTekp p..GiDirpQpfri—i3pQev Qu irir^ifluun- s it Q ip lu u ^ piTiAJp p(p i QpEjicmL^ 

QuiT0(^S(pu QufT(p.Fp Qsiemu^u L/Sf^sv/K JJ/ SP^'B JU p<ok r61 Q S: p! <ikl%:v , gjgutQs! 

^iUifp Lu u&o pQS)u.Qpn'&kT<S(^<iQL-Lnn GST ^sisjiotDj- Qu.T(piipfTisa)LDQpefflp 

Q6\)(Sff) ^ . 

ITS-Q(^iT<iQbirRLLJ0LD ^(ofT Lh^jT€mT 0LIj ^^p^p [f ^ ^ Q U [T >7 ^ iH LLI _ 

loiDiTu Quirevd ’" (^lLl—.qplij^ gi <kTr u p^LDGrnLorotDiu.i PS^pQprr ^]3>7BiTLLd\) ^ gt ckr epjilsDLD 
LUfTsQsi QanemL—mir^ GTs^fi^ih [Bp9l^iT^Q&if!uj(r (piLi^pso^p^s (pe^opiE^ 
S](Pllis)-Qiju(5StQsi QsfTrmQf <^ppiyi^>(SSi<g=^ LOom ls^gOujitul^ ^ si(pLh 

^lLu-ld c^^lu ^ekpiLi) (piBsrp-UJiTSffr ibit p^irL^d(^u QuiT(pd ^ gst^ Grek pj Quirr^err 
<3P>^fSl(^IT* 

QuiTfT^fHuJIT LDiemU^GO LUfTUOOU ff! UULD[T <S LDlLQ iTSi QsiT&TiSrr^ !BPf9l^[Td 

Q6vf)ujiT ^eayp Lo&smL^G^p^ eu(pLD ^QrfluuQpil) QsiiknurrisiiLDiTsd gtgotQsj 

^(^lLl^QPLD^ GTekufi&O P^tl<SS)LD<SB)UJ QLUfTj^(S<3SfTLD60 ^ p'^OTT GT GSGT ^^LD(SS)LDUJ !T S 
QDSip^,. j^fGaipii^LD Lopp opskeaHTTiomL-Qi^Q spl^lLu^ GT&kTGrskluu^m^ LDi‘mu^(Sdaj[Tu 
l 960 fft LU pQip it Q QsJ€mUfTGlQQJlLfL£t Q ^IT pQ psm Gskl LU ^ LDfT GST ^ £7 6Wr (S)(v SU p 

^etDLD peSir^ i3 psjrr pQpio QujffT^rftujiTQun evQsu ^d(^p^irp^s(^ ^siQ^ih 
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QurT(i^<3tr<oBiLJ0^^ ^ ^stJifFQp^eo ^iT(^es>pib^(^LLL^i£(n^s ^<esrp}th iFfT /b&JTt^d 

QuiT(^iw^eiJ(T^QLD<osrQsiJ Qu/r^s/r- sff^^pjsiiprTeoQLoQeo sniLi^uj QujrfrQfHujiT 
^ioiT>ir(oS)UJLDgiJS(^Lh ^^^L-Qpjj&isrs&B&o Qppeo^ f^iii<siu i3 psii^2fo6T ^^iQ^tseiirei^iu 
iLjih Lop/uusijrsim^Ln, 

^<3fTLh^ir(cm!T sf^pnh ??_isa)jT ujpji^Q^suiT ^QDjuSlp 

SiWTL— ue\) Q s fr isir mDSi) rsi^dQ^ p^ ; (^lLl-QPld a (^ u^go ^<^<sfr 

^ihsiDLLOOlLlLJ QujTfrQffluJIT ©_S®irCp LJ/TCU p !T ^ d <S FT LD6d (GfT U S QsrT(^(^ 

^p^* (^ujfTQffliuiT fEd9i(^iTdQsrsffajiT iL.QDjT<sGff} p Qurreod (^LLL-^d<sopd^ &it 
(^G tapdp ^l^Qujgut pi QsfTismQ^ ^Qf)pd,s Q iFirL^d(^u QufTQ^d ^Q ldgst 

^^sufTGijsroji ^-fSt fB^€0 ajeo&)prrsd Q<fdjujn tnp (^LLi^petDpd sgS) 

fjL\ piuun<osr pjrQsiJGsr dsiTiLu^d Qs^^svetaijn^ Q u ^i Qisor m ^/. eT6afl6\) ^LDh'mLs^eo <d&^p 

LOpj£l0iSUIT QufTGoQeiij @Sly0LD ff! ±jQ LOGST d Gk. pj SV ^ LDlLQlD ^ Gf)iJi<Slj GtDL^p 

pfT<sfr^» 

(dLdQgO QuirfT^fflu.J/T ^GSiSTGtnUJ LUfTIffT tLjfEJStrd) SUlLu^UU (v)-(vi) ^ 

QpjemrufTQsidT ^aj(^(oU)ird(^Lh p<siDi—.tu/Ts S p^w, ^^9l/fluj p^p(^ &j0w 

jilL^sy(5B)ssQ£fr&)€\)iTLh Qp(okQ^djUL\<cSuuio 52^ 53, 67, 68, 69 (^/d^ir'si 

s&fid) p^G\)uud3k-nS eiS<sfrdQ eSiLi^pireo ^pp(^ Q/bitl^ Qurr^d^ Quxodrp} 
^QrflujIT L^lLQuD <Sk^ pj SU P it S d Q<£rT&T(^pG0 QuiT(^d p,T QLO^lL^df^ d QfTLD 
s(^LiS}evds<mruu(^^]uSlGur Qppp (^p^iruDirpevir @,©6V sgSIuj^jt^I ^9)fBuj 

^pUiSSiU ^n:xJ(^d Sk.ppQ^'^* ^SU(f^(5tDjruSl p (^GG)pGij ^(SUQJGfrQsii. L£)pf£l0ei;iT 
Quirevn-pj &iT(^<snpdp ^u^<oaajd (^^Lumod) Q ,7irij^ uuSI^ld uiT<3ijpiu 

i^ds^bsfrQiu <9 ?lL(Sil£> Qi^!Td(^(oU)L-UjQ pear sk^fSeur^ uinriTLL 

L-.p pds^, 

@^5 @«F 0 ; 5 ^irLD pip^ii) QfFfftuj Qurr0&r Qp<orflpQ6V<oTf}prr(^u). 

^pp.(^ (Lp^Q(Ssrd)eoiT th l 9 pu[T<SiiQSi& uSfeods&mihisk^fSl Qpipp^ ^dlrfluuir 

Qppd) 156 (^p^FLD&j<oSijT seSluSleodsism-i}) eii(^pp3d Qs=eo^eijpfrbVy 

Qj(^ih LJ 0 ^ Quje\)6Vfrd> s<S)S!iLj p/uLjds(StrfrsQw s^puuL^eo QevemQu)'^ Qpp^ 
iSipj^iLiLDam eppp[ri^(oG>^imh (^LLu-Qpih {pLr<SijLD) cSgSIuli pjuLfdssrrfrsevrr^ ^ ^<oG)L^ 
S p(^Lh LL&kri^eOuj/ruLjLDLlQLD seSlujGVeviTp c^dlfflujLDrr^sd <s0pyp6V Quir^dpn jj?* 
<sgS!il{ gvuufrpQeo ^€SiLDSnos>L^pp(TUD, 

(i) ^pi ^mp^<3(T Qppeo iBp(^ih ^^ppfrifi<50)^^ ^sgSI tbitgo 

eiJ(ots)s^ iLjQerrrrG^ (T^GTjr sGSuufreu^ pi ; seS!uuirQ.JGtDSseifld) GiiQ^Lh ^p^ ^^pSluu 
giUih piT\^os3^iL\ piuQuiurT (^UD* (Qffuj. 0-142). ^GUBJiT p^ f6l ^ ^pp(T t^eta&=d 
seStuufTGTDQiQuj (^/6luuprrsd Qsrr&r«sfflGur ^uurr QPQp^ih t^uunreij piuLjds&r^Bsifrp 
^LD QtBinp QsTT&T^QlD^P SuJ^uSleO&)IT€G)LGUJlT€0^ TBTT p&STL^ Q<3Sn'emQ !Bi^d(^lh 

plTf^6S>^U^PlULIWLL<£iQu> ^isi(^d StlLl^uulIl^ QpGOruQp QuiTQj^d jpeupiTlh^ 
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(ii) iB ^ ^LLu.ih'* GT^aru^ <s eSI iLj ^ u u fr isur ^i!'<siiiT(^Lh, 

^uQsiJQsfl^Lh €T<sar^ ^&rLhy,irem IT '^<3^(^^^ir€xj<oa)iniSl6\) Sn-gv 

^ 61 ) S < SUGufj < S ( S ^ • 

(iii) g;a/^/zyejrf?sroL- S jh(^Lh LLiyGaru^eouufTULfuD 
Ollssi ^: ki <s (o-^ ui^ ^ uQ u uj/T^3ffO Qeii^mQu:)- 

'' ' Quehru^ '• sT<hw ^ Qu 

Qd5/rr.^<^A*’ QLD<ohT ^,1) G)<fPUJLLj<SrflLU6\> 152 ^€t£irjlSl^ £i9 (ofT S Q ILj <ofT ITIT , 

T^^(^oimQt—n Qih fs^L-(q<oS)L^(oa)LD j>jir[T<s iaSliuevi^. 

‘ (9 aviWTgwr LDjjrrsiB O^ar/rOi^Lo” (sriskuir ^Qifliuir .Q^iitiVsfruiSuj 

(Q<9-il/» 232). 

^intoTm-L^evu)^ fiioisrujj/ ^/sui^L-UD/rGuj/n^ev^ ^eM6\)^ 

<^§^iD (D!U{T(T^LLL^rril), (2, 3 LS^iaseou) 3919) (^LD^<sm£r^^3'L^]i^>^s=ik.v j^/siriT^) 
3 <^l}) Q<3irr(^^Q ujuaiD ] OOl) uf mn^fr^)ir /D^s= Q^iLiLjefr. 306V ^uff}uLf<F 0^,TF^cj^ UDhmL^ 

6\)Lh^ (srsujgULD^ Lfpu Qurr0(o}r Q<aUi>mu(TLDiT'2<£>x>^ Qsiim- /6lLJUL-6vp^)ev ^^Qs=&i)G)e)/rrQ 
immLs^&dub Qs=mpv^^ m pj isj ^ (Si!(r^^£i^fiEi<fsir<c,ms. UiQ^5[L-6\?^^ 

e.(r5OTrQL_n(BLQ @Lud)LjQ 5 )L_uj «^rraaCui 1x^119. 6\)LumjGuOT.? s^lIl-u 

j^<oSiLD^<SiOL-.p^rr(^u:). 

@6?r/?j ^')<^(^^\§) ifuQufT (^^ € ii 0 LDfrpv : — 

i^6s)&=, s^^mrsLD. pir<si^ <^mp pisf^Sliq ^iliqd^sf^th (^rrp^iru^ 

uuirm- QiBiTLp Qun 0iB ^ <su0'Si.<our sumh <or<obrp] Ljev^ir <3^p£Si!ir- 

@ 63 /? ^uOurr 0Q(Sfr ^(StD^uuQp^ q.'^ld ^iremQ Q s= lu iLj (srf) lu p 
S(^d0 LSIss)ujLj<so^L—(upfr0Lb (SKsisru^p ^Qi£i:<F0p^)iru Qufr^'Sfrrririr ujsij i^d s/tlL 


116 

^(^ LLl—Ub ( oTQ ^ ppUj ^ U-|(55)L_-<i^LD/r0LL’ 

^'psre^ev pp ppuuevuf- 0<oa)pd^ <SJti0ijD^ fnshruQ^ O u fr 0Q (Sfr esr {?_s»ir 

LurTQ/fluj0LD Qu.[rnQffluj0iij sk^^&.ir. 

g)OT^5 fBd&i^irdQefffliuQirn- 0pQ5>p'* p psr(^&i ^ ^ld ^tLi—pes^^d 

0<ct!)pdp ^L^QuU^ ^LD pfTUD Q LD p Q S fT em L—U U^Q iU FP&m(S)L£> ^/6! ^ 

pireSim ^ ppppi^ 0<5tDpih^ eii0<^‘Bffo ULfeaiL^pprrLL^^ (srear^ ^isi^u QuT0<Ek 
^pSleariT, Q^^rrd) fp ppuu€OL^d<miT pdo . pir<sij<s<sfr peo Quojsrrr^ih, 

fBd^l^iTsQ^ajfT ^fsi0 ‘‘GT0peB)p^^p pjrQojetfrdQs/remL- 
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jifsaiT ^0ih Qufr(0(^d(^ ^snQfjumtrssr ft ppis^^LL(^<^ Q&^neo QeufStekefDLn 
Lu/rev. ^QiiT QufT(7^(^d<^<F (^p^irut ^L—iFpjrfretDLD QQjsff}uu<otDL-, 

^ (^lLl-P <ss^ iju ^QojTujrr^/fJujiT psT^susars Qsfrm&fleffr 

^(^lLl^LL^ ei^LD QuiuQir(l£ihJtTiLa(^U UlU6vf)^UJ<oS)L^UJfTUJ iB P^UD ^eT0ppL^^ 
ereaTL/^ ^fp ppuje\)i^^ er^th Quir^^k sShsfr fW(^^pfT(^LD* 

Qld/d Q(f rfLs^QsK^i^QLLm p pir^<sk fp ppiuevi^ nrrsiii^^ &it 

(^^pf¥p J}jL^lL(QLDp(^ QiDm U<oSipp QlpiflsSl^sQ^ (ST p piT (^ih. 

^UUL^ FP pp(U6\)U^ (p)<SSi pip ^)QJ(^ped QpiSilirsSl pQ psur pj Sf-U.U.p^'S^ 

LD,T(^LD^ (Srm @^6V> ^&ffltJJIT ^LDStOLO 3fL.LLu^lLI<Sa)irp^(ck(3friTfT> 

Qu]HTQ(f!(juiT ^(^lIl-ld <sr0ppi^uSl<onr asm ^ijuDiojQ^LD^ <ST^pj ^PP(^^ 
Qu(r(^<^<3fk-fS^ ^^(^lLi—ld ^€tDL—S}J0<SiJp(^r6l §>0u fT lLi^sst fp p p uu e\) Uf- <i ^smQssar 
iSpihQ pn P^lI) p_.^i7Rrr®” <stq^^ & puLjooirujrT ^ld ^ uQ u it Q^^ dsTT eiieSJiLj pjp^i^iT ^ 
<oJ (^ppu^<sroiij ’'Fpppuje\)u^^^ <sr <o6r ^ iSiJ it Qsiremi-^^ Quit^ip^w, (^lLl-ld (^(^pip 
(n3lL^QuJ<offr(^6V . ^ S p p) <(^ U Qpk^lU (^p ^ IT p p ( tQ < oSi ^ SlJ 60 S S sm 

LDL-IW(^'^LD, iSLLQL-.IT(^ (^p^FuSlBJ(^ QuiCmL^IT , IF IT p^ JTU^LJ U IT SSloTf)^ GTIEJ(^LD 
(^<oU)p!B p ailip. QJ(^GjL06Sr pU JifppSlSiJIT QuiT (T^ick (SST p irQsoQ LU FP ppLUS^l^ 0l1 

Z— zi) (aHjeoird^LD^u^ QuirpQ^QiD. 

^(olJITS(l^p0}(5aruL^. ^<^(^P^Qit(pLO QuiT^<n)JITS (S! UUrT^S! ^ih FP‘ ppiueou^ 
@LlL-.ZXi/r<$ ((^<SG)p!FpplT<s) SP^LL <ST 6Sr ^Sl ^)u U p IT (^LL, ^ FP p pUUeO LS^Q UU ^QffllJJLDQ^IEI 

Qp^(^pp (Lp^&irpprr(^Qu ssru^ (Q<5C£^-0. 68) ercar^ Qpsar Qp&flojirsd <5s_/r9Q9Ll 
L^triTrristDsujrr^ @^^0 Sij^J^i^^>BujLD606Virp Qisupp ^ssrssruirsSl^of ppmeSlspiLP 
(^smpip 0Llc-.ii) <sii(^Qu^<oijr <oS^ (ofT s 3 F LD^ Q/zTefT/r ^h^iBi^sTirQifluuiT , ^^Qsii ^^€iin pi 
(^ppu UL^ 0y0zi) Quzr^Ssifr ^3(3p^)irp^ p(^rfiujpir3 k^^iHujit sQ^^uSirfTQsrsbr 

Q.yiu-0. 117 

^ Liism L^ioOih (^lLz— li (oTem fSi<o5)k^u9F6mQLi) 

Os^ih^^ Sluso Q (oil ek ld(^it Lj<sosi]ir^ 

^PPf^u QusrirQffluun <9!^pjLb Quir0€iriT&i^ : — 

^'QiDp^i^f^ Lu ^^p^^iLjLh ^(^(SST uirQ^ueuru^ fr p ^ » ^sii p 

^(SfT p LoemL^eOQpib-j (^lLl-Qpud <^9l(fiujuuiT(SOau ^pjuufrs ^(SUiL^uu^^ 

srear pemrp/. 

g)CT^5 iF^Q^ir aQseBuuQ^ih, ^ixethp i^eoih^^ Gto^jpi Qpp^n^fi ujiso^li 

uSixrem (SfLL ^^rflojuun semQem uuSleo isl- 3 (^l£i eieorpj 3L.pjiSiifTLf606iJiT^ er^Qp 

^pP(^uQuiT(^m 
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^QjeSI(f^Q.i(f^etsDjTuSl^im Sfrernuu^ih QpjT£mufT(^S(^ ucDaz/rii). LLsmi^eou)^ 
0LlL_ii> (ST <osr u Qi /b;£l jD(^rfl uu Qurr(^'bsrr g)a/eyezDirc5;rir ff/^su^Lo 

piTih Sn^gvih ^(oG>iruSlG0 cSl efT <£ <ssSI , QpfB^uj ‘ LD&mr up^eo 

fH LuQ LDtStTT Sij U) ^ (^iLl—pSOpd (^(oBip.-kp ^ IS}lQ OJ SST <Sij UD Sk^ ^ UJ p !T io ^ 

J)j^QeU (cUfT^LD\ ^uQufT^'hSfr pSS(^^(^ ^SillT OsfTSmi—fT 

Qjr6hrupSSilJDtLfQLDSvB<^ ^ QuiT(^ fBp(T(Se)LD iS.jemQurTLD, 

OppisS^iSd ^Losm L^eoih^ STSsrud^ ^Qifliuu urr SLrruifr^^ ^ Qs^ib^s 

QiUbV (ST sur ^QfFldjn- <sk.pisii^ (ST'^surrpj ^(SoauiLiLh ? (rrsaru^jiD 

Lijp<oS)pQiU (^pS uupiT ua. ^Qs=is^dQs^ ^^iflujuurr (st (S ar msiiiT (S tsut^ 

QuirrT&ffluuiT ^^3 & puLi(oTDiruSlsv 'SipL-jpup^i^n-. Qpshr ^ ^S}!(^Pip 

^sQs Q^fB^dQuupQp^ sT^ih 71 ^ (^p^jTppIssr p^(oia jr uS) ^ th ^ GUfi 

£jr sQ S sm U S6) p ^)^ISlfSlS)irSiJir(l^G^&lf}(JuQL£)SSrQsii Sk-pSl LU(SlS)LD.3,p^ LA}ibl(^<^ 

S ppSS^>*STe5r(D ^ ^ ^QrftuJlG ^QffllJJ^^Q SuffluGiLISTDL-tU^^ (ST6W 

OJ IT 3k^ fS! 1^ IT STSSrU^ fB(oa)S<sQL-(^(olJp€Srp6l IB6V6\) Q U n (f^Gl (SIT ^ ^ UD p(r^ S3J^(Sv'^^, 

(2) ^QlBoJQpUD (^LLu.(LpiJ[) ^^ff}uJUUrrsSl’2^ ILfpJUUiTS S5_<S?5)L_aj’’ 

si^LD QuirirfifflujiT ^jbpju Qurfl^uo L9<siD^u(Sl<SijpiT(^u:i* ^^fflinixnQuij 'LDcrm u^&oih^ 
^QifJixjuu[rsSl^2cTnQijj pssrs(^ ^pjuufrss Qsfr(^(^LDfr Q pisjibj&yr ld 
srreo ^LD^smi^eOLL^ (STsirru^ ^^fflajuufTeiJ(50)SS(^<ck PsoqiitQuj ^S'^ev ld bm u.e\) ld^ 
LDSmL^e\)^ QlCSST p LDimL^eSlp^SLlQ^ LSlffd-m lJ^G^QuU (^/]Sl<i(^QLLSlsfl^dj 
^Qrf}uuuurTs£l ^STT Q€V'SijmsujrTUJi—iiij(^ iSl^isSl Ui-ffm^L}) puDiSl^uD sSirfIlip 

Qs=IB ^SSIT LDfT^rfJujUUrr cSl'Bstfr p pLD<S(^ ^piUUITlLjSlDL-UJ (oT^U^ih QufTQ^ih plT^» 

Guireo, ‘^(^ppTT ^(StDs^uurrQ p ss^uutTsS^^GST p^pjuuiT ASif<oe)i—uu'^’^sT snr 
^•QiiT sk^pvsii^LD u(Lp(opajrr(^u:)» ^^ppiT ^soi&^dseSl^ S6Sluufrsii(otD<s ieits^ss^^^ 
fpsbr (ffp^ih, ^ppiri^^(smsF^^ s sSluu its serf) eo eu(r^Lh uevsi^ p/ui-fssefFlev ^(^pjuQu 

UU!T(^LD< (oT^oiJmiSI^LD S S)S} U U IT sSl^SST ILj pj U lSI LU IT S eij li) ^ ^ppiT^(otDS(oiDUJ ILj p/UiJfTS 

eijLh Si-p6\)fTLDSsr pSs seSiuuTT s3'2foin ^ppiT^<otnss(^ P-piuGussr^ ^Q^siKseosuuiT^Lh 
Qua (J^S ptT ^ ^ (SOT /6I ILj U) 

(3) Qpm- ^ €ppplTl^(5a>S(LfLh ’ (ST (oOT eil0LL (^p ^ST p^)eO ^ IT 

(^(oBips^suQ^Lh pj <^/r5?sroa^^^3 ^^(^p^j‘p^<suT Q puL^osiiruSieo 

QuirirQif^uj/T ^^easrs(^p(sfr ^ Qsifl<otns'^'* €i 6^ p ^9}rf)aJuuiTeu<ES)SsQs(T @(3 

&j(oSiss ^ (^lLl-lduiI)^ eresrpi Qpm ^s(^u lSIsot (ipjremuL-s (^pp 

u>fr(^u). ^(^lLl-ld^ j ^iT(^e(j)piip ^[^(StDOJUuirp^^ QsrFleois QppeShu ^^ifluju urreij 
^stotDuuujiT peo (^p£l pp^Qeuem®LjD. ^sremr uurr pa ^ Qmirm etnpQiu ^^(^p^iria 
s<sffieo eu^u) (^lua^p^ p(^u Qur^isirirsp jpeoBf)ei.€tDpeSlLLQ^ Qp^ (^p^irp^eo 
^eiDpiBp^Lp ^(sarexjUiy ^S(^p^irp^€i)^pQ{ju ^9lfflujuuir&jss)s erecrekjihQstT^^ 

11 
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^€0 ^eodsem ^et})LDSijQDL^^^dr(7r/*(^Lh, ueo Qeu^ QutTQ^&ffeo pQir Q^/reoteo 
^eodsem eS ^seffld)^ ,^9iiBuJiT ai^/6/ ‘LDLuiEiiSeo)QJLJUfrird)60/r, 

(4) Qld^U) ^9}rfl(uuu{T€u<5s>s erisffrd Qsfr&r&fPsifr ^ j>fuQufr0en’ 

@0 (^/S^ljdis’BefTdjLD ^&jijDirdQs=iuLL^LD> (ipm^ 2 eisid 
^9lifliUuu[TSi]<sff)S fE iT ear Q ‘Boot uljld ^fStuu^ ^^iHluit <s(f^^^fruSlear ^ 
eto^iLjLD ^Qifluuuurrexjua^ Q ^(Sfflsi.iiT ad iS^^eueto^^ esSlilQ^ ^nih <sTiij{^Lh 

Qufr(^^ ^eveo^ ^eosmar^eo)^ eSiefrdSs sirLiL-rr^ ‘^ILOTTI^SOLD^j^lII— 

^irem® Oarr f a&r Quuj^^ ^^liBuuQLDfTmeopd ar-LLu-LorriLL-iTiT » ^^eijLDm rS! ^ 

Qusrrr^.'Hiju ff}iE](^d a^^iLir gu^ Lnsm is^eoih. is ir ir u)-^ uu tufr^i^jSij^LD r9’B6VLD€mL^6\) 
j^L^U)f]S!LD€mL^&? ^Qfftujuuirsijeaisafjefr LOLLQr^a-LLis^^ (^eiDpihp 

^ODi^uSlosL^uSeoiL^iB jguufTpp ^ 2 esard(^p&r Qaiflema ^^rftujuutrsijetDas^QLu 
(^/SuupfTuSI^ ^^LDsmi^eo^^edraem 0 l 1 l_ld enQ^raarr^^^ ereargi (ipear(^p^ir<d^ear 
^ ifiu QuiTfT^ffliufT sr^fSluu^ Quir^ik^aird sk^pQ^^QpLs^^Lc^* Loemu^eo ^Q/fluju 
urrsseffleOj (^L-L-ud en^LDir ^iLL—LorrsiKoBr^ LDimris^eOu uirsurrarr, 
eueaisuurr^Lh jg)siv/f pth <sf^ppids<^ ^i—.iTuuLLu.i^iqLD. . 

^safl, (Lpoisr . ^ibit sTLs^iuirear LDemt—ffSl^^ GJ(f^Lh ^^IrfliuQpih 

Qeuemufrei^LD ^^LD<smis^e\)p^erri^iki(^QLDm eSiefrdQuj iBd^i^irdQeaflujfT • j^jeo)^ 
LDpdQprr ^^P(3 u:>rr(^s(oeiifTy ^d(^^^iT<sijea)gaSie\) ^ ,gijQia9(^ufrda*2eiTq 

uDL-dQuj U)!gmi^e\)LD ^ 6 ijpguQemT<^Q piurrear ^^QifltULturreSlearaim uuSleo iBL—d(^ui 
^eareoiLoeaiUJ ereard a^guw^th eSiiuueayuQuj eSl^uu^;fr(^Lh, g)eaDa/ 

ueoeupQrj'^ih p(^ ^QjeSI(7^siiiT ^ 0 Lh p^eamii^ih <sds^ear gu erear^ 

Qp&f}iLl60rT(^l}), 

^eaf} ^pp(^ ^<smhy,iT<mrfr <3?^gfjLh 2 Lsrozraj/ray^ : — ^^LDedTris^eoiDir ad Sk^pu 
uQu) UiTeiiLD (^lLl^Q LD< oar d ak^puuQw uneijUD ^ae)iQ€0iT<su)atJi9ajd)L9<oar^^ , @®^/r 

LDdmL^€d^ea)p r^&ffluLiQuD^Breijih^ (^LLL^p<otap^d p itQ -S tKoor eij ih Qp<obr ^ n p 
an^fSlesr isnd) ^ jfjuQufr^Qerr g)© 0 (Tjj aQ^^learO ireisT uQ p Q^un Q^ppLDrr(^ih, ^<su 
eurrgv Qan&rr^su^d) Lopeayp a^msrafr ir 0 d(^dafTLLu^iju ^mL^Opireoaraerfld) 
^eo ^iSijei^< 3 Diruj&DiDs£l€area>LDetDtjj ev'5S}iLjgi/^d^d),^(5m3ujfr&)^ ’‘LDemUf. 

’ J)jL^LJD€mi^6Sl^^3]J(TT^Lh IT iT S < DfT seij W ^ uStSiJIT Sk^pS! UJiOJrrQ p 

^gOevearei^Ej Qarr&rr^^Qjs ^d(^p^jT^^Sp^^&)e06vpp fsdjbv Qug(^(oir(sa:)LDisi^ 
^efftLJupfr(^LD> 

(Lpear 115 (^p^ir^pneo pirifieoia^ jtiirirau)^ ^ireij er^ih ^ear gu 

seSliLj gi/uLids(^u) ^etrenu^uuSdsr giJ suQ^QiDm- eiSetrdQ^ ^<sopiu($i^ ^ 116 ^<su^ 

p^ Qe(riTear(7rj>ear pire^j Ou^Lou/r^ti) Qairu^ Glugiieu^uudy 
unuSi^iJi^ ^Qsrneu^ ff ppujeot^ (^ee>pd^ QpedrrQ erear^ 
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^^^irQojfrj^uj^ ^jrrTsQLD^iEj seSJuiffi/uLSIiremQw 

Qs=!F^dQlJJ60 Qup^ {6L-.d(^LD €T(S3r^ ^^fftoJ/T eSl&TsQ^IT iST QST <S QsIT&TQjQ^ 
^ih^m s^j 0^^ir®<5(^cS0Lo Qpir(osar jhgn gj / bi-j^i—uj Qun'(^LLQuiT0jS^Lh 

^0Su^T(^Lh, ermCo^ ^^^irfTsui^ fib'irsii <oT€br p ^disSir&m(Si .seSliLf pi/uLfds(^u: 
c^QifliU^d^dQ^uuGO Quppn {5i—d(^d (soLULKstsr , GTssrpj Ljeosud 

(cnssru(op ^d=(^p^irp^d(^u Qu[T(^d^ii) Qurr^sir/T(^LD. 

Q^rdv- Qur(j^sir- 0 ;®- 62 * (^Lfp^i^Ssm (^p-7) 

^^<5Ti^d^iTLnad)T6S3TiSS)<3= Qsud pSofST QoJii^dr 

pSsddF 0^6^ pi-^dd 

Qp^^d(^uL^ pQ<oi5r<!dsr p eiJ(^Qid^2iomruS)LU6VQj3u £^sfrd(^Lh (^p^irua, 
''S}c^P(3 (sdQ^irdQ&sflijuiT -9^^il)QuiT(T^(Sfnrs)i^ : — 

^^(oi (^&^aLDiism<i'm(oSi3F == '^Q^Qu(T^Q<Siid piTd(^uD ^,(oSiL-uS i—rrQ LU LOimessflL^p^ 
Q^jLL<5G)SiJU[TQ&sr . ^(^>9f-pspp'^dQ<SF6srpu = ^cmQ iS}.ifri^QsnfTfTd(^ jiK^si-pev e_4.?jiTr 
i—fTS ^d(BiTLLLs^u.pQp Q<9^€urpi^ -dp^ pj = ^(r^Qojdposr 

Q s IT p pdiQ s !T L^d\) LLiTp^)<oS)irp^ €y p^S'^oSOT-sT sk poUiT jpj^ ^ <suj irsu)uj edJiotrdQ 

fFdQ^irdQeuflLuiT pQ^id Q puLfosiff 6ii(^LDfrpu : — 

^'§f(r^(ou<ok LDi'mmr(ofD<9^ujirQ<our QLDpQs=<ok(^6V^ ^eu^ih jijLDLD^ ^j^uufTup 
s/rppp^ (oT^lQir <aii([^peSlksr ^ ^0€iJfrd(^Lh LDsm(om<5Gi<fuu!r(m QLDpQs=p^6fr priseSI^ ^ 
^disSl Q^<s^iQ^uD (SD(^QQ(SLid piTiTtoii Q iT^ pi/sm IT 

^Q.!Gii<o{DjT, i^p^}irdQ^fr60&)€(DiDuLfd(^u Qurr(^/hpir<o{DUjQujrTQy eiJ(^9lLSl6\)d 
SimpioiDp ^I^P(^ui^(dldp Qsfrk(^U) iSI<oS)^tu,T<s<si^L£) uemr <^iQ p 0 /. ^^GT(^<srfT 
LDvmesar(ot0f9=^^ GTesrp Q prrL^<5G).iT p)j<5iDp j)j(Elp^ S p(^ib ‘^(dsudp^^ srekp 
L^rrUD'Q^ppJSGiLDd Q^ireopud^^ LDLL(S)Lb ^<otT>L^UJ!TdQuU<oS>LDUJ!T<d) ^ LSleksvflp 

0 LD (oT€k p ST (i£)SUiTLud Q<9=fTev s^ld^Qin/D ^ ^suQeudpear usaL-QujQp^ 

(du)pQs:eop^/pp(^d srrjTem^^LD ^ludv wesrsorir LDimeseflL-p^ QeLiLoDSLUfr^Lh^ 
€T€cr(p'ir ludQi^irdQeuf^ajiT, ^^QuapO'S^eo^ih <Sii(^& QsufBp<s^ Quirirs^^u uqdl^ 
^tJjQd(^LD QfBirdsQLD lS pQeudp^ ijD(^2smd^QJ(^LD GeuLLoDspireffr^^ (ofekpa 3?^gu 
eiJpfT&o^ iB/TSffls ^eOALD LDfid(^Lb QuTTiTpih iSI&Difip^py pds <3S IT D €m l 6I ek /6l p ps^t 

^pjp^i^uSdveOfTp iSI p LDek^d /F/TLleroL- ^6SliLi<o!!)L-.(jufrek pok^uuirp LDem(^<SD<3^uufTQeo 
ufoOiLJkujQp^d Q^ekpv Qeuek pjQ<sfrL-Q6\) eresrd sitlLls^ ^duQisuirQ^d 

ap<ss)pu u^dspp(^LD L9<oG)ifiiurrdQ Qpu^uuQpirmQ p ueo^(^uD, 

^^(syrrpu^eueSldQjP(T^dsfreo p^ppp iSIpir iEfTLL(StaL-.u upSluu^eoQiueSleo 

^emQu.eirfl^w^ Qeupjp^ sS&rd(^eu<5S)p sSIlIQ^ ^p^pfiSI Qppp 
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Q^iSfreosiTuiSliLifr Qucr^dsr p t^Q/fliu/T jif<so)p QsvfBp/T (SHM'JUtTsft 
QuiTirpLLjsQ ersarp/ puL^ppn s ^/£lti^(^4s LDiri-Lu^rriT » isS^^i^it 3 

QssBujit Qs>T^ea)s Q p trios JUL^njir sQi^ppexsrQ pskusop jtjsufT (^p^ni^Ostrio 
eo<sa)U)LjQu Qpp^pmp Qp^uuptr^^LD, ^^(si (^siruD^smtssiSiuir eSl^CpSuiptf^^ 
GTsku^ Qutreos a^(^LDio ^^(sr (^strLDcwremons Qenip^^sirr^^ <sr^Qp (^p^rftuu 
prrQeoQujy ^^iHuuir s(f^ppj ^oopskQ pm’u^ Qsusffluu(saiL^, LJ(oS>L-.Qsfri,var(Si 

Qtj)pQsiogjiipp(^Lj Qurr^LUSJiremLD psars(^rflLU srrQ Qurptrini) LSlptrstTiLufLio 
petpSuJJ pQsiill.Gr)SlL\GSiL-.llJ ^ptxpp ^UU^LDt^m-OnjU Qu/T(l^pi^S(^Lh k^oWOTQDLD 
uu pQlduu!T(^ld, j^jiiiSLiiT pL—isfTsSi LS^<ok (ST (^stTUHomsm^s iLjeiDL^LUfrtT €ii(^sppn io 

eneSliSIs (SutsfTiTppj eiieSl(^QDpiBp lS pir stnLfSSiL^s ssu^su sTirmstutrio ^ streopQp 
Qsm gi) ^pptss)siu!T<oSiU' Qsijm pL^sQ luirsmosiLD LupLDir pgvpio Qutrpppp^^ih 
QumrpLDiT(^Lb. jifiysu pQw puS)^ ldss&t GtDSuutr^mL^ en p ^^Bscsr <ST 6 arp Qptrio 

struLSlu-jiT ^i^(^p^iTp^^ ^ e^<ofrsQiLfek(3fr,T/T^ eT(oorQQj §}i=(^p^irpp[/S(^fH(u 

QufT^erF} uu tr (^LD , 

Qu;T(^(srr ; — postsfluuiT p LD^(^^<oO)SU^ssiL^uu Qeiiirr^ Q sii rk p'^totrr (S^jTQpfomL^LU 

Q&ip/ QQiihpdjr [Qpm toursii^asr psijQ pemesur i 9 <s 6 )pQeii( 7 i^ puu^^ (^pp 

Qtr,(^SLD Jijt^S-LDfT gil UtoOL-QstJ^m® ^QJ^SSTU QuiT(r^pU.SS Qiop Qsii)^p^QliJ 
6Ui^9lp^S)^sm (^■SluupiT'^ih ’’ §)isfrwy,irmr(^Lb ^^Q'S)i ^&iflujif SQ^pptrss 
Qstr&m® ^eo).[r ^s^piQmQi^tT* ^^^^uunrp LDetm^em sss-p^^iLjsiDL^tu Qsu.ip^eirr 
wpQ(n^(7^ (c^/.ipesT ^(^s-pspp^s Qsek pL^i) (^/ 6 }pp^^^ <rn^upj ^tsuQ^eoar* 
^uQufT(^<^r j^S(^p^^)£rS^ Qstr pSft~.S<o(DSUJfT P Q pGffl SUITS <SLfL}^^ c§>j^p S^SOsS) 

^^ST(^SfTU)scffr<om<oS)S^^<omuj Qu>pQsio^iLD <Sii(^QQs)iiFpgs}is(^ srpfSls s^pStear^^ 
^pios(^p:r LDpuoQusssfl ^cusoj/i LD.:<mrsmf)€Ofrss)S Si^irrh QutrirQLDp'^siT&rT^siistsipu 
Qua ppppr^uD Qsiiip(o)jrfr(i^ds Gtosaru Qusud ^0 fl&o suL^gnTGOrrir ss^por^p §)isi 0 
^ppi£lififflsar pSiippp Qutrirpih sS&rs^u) ^uLjppp)'Sisms (S.p^iip^u Quit 0 
efTiTSs stTLlu-Opaj^Lh <oSl 0 uuQLi>ijurT 0 tX), ^uD(ipuup9l smrsmLDrrs ss&t^irsQssFluuiT 
ussiL^p^s s^-g^JU) ^puLfStDiruSlio ^ssr^ii) ^eo psugj) srremu QupitsupjLSuuio 
utT 0 LjD, j)jioeop' 2 ssT nsioeoQpssriF Osssososu^ld ^ioeoiost^s Qsio^uSiio'ieo 
Qiu(surupsk ^€m<sa)LD<STDLu ^ihj@suiT &puLjss>jT<sQsLLj^ssfr SiJsSliLjpjp^Qsk p<ssr, 
^ ^ei ( 0 stTLD&krem<S{Ds^^ ^s 0 ppQp<ss>L^uuiTsur stnli^skQLDio ^ rS^<oa)p Osugud^u) 

QeufBp' 2 evTu uss>L^Quj(SldsiF Qsdj\L\u> (srssr (sSstrs^LDtr^iHtutr s^pssjp 
LD&m&sarsTDsQuj QuirtTeS^uDiS QuopGsio^ua eu( 0 &Qujtr(ipdsp^d 0 u Qutr^uu 
sksrQi^dsL£)iT 0 Li)’“STSsrd striLi^ui-f^d ^ y ^tssip sSsrrdss QpuLjsiDg <s^g)iJuSlu.p^y 
ins^i^tTdSletTflLustDjTp QpiTL^^LD ^L^iruufrQs&r ueo, 

(l) QppsSlio UGDL^QujQp^ CpLDpQsio^LD Q Si) S p^2lStST ^ ST (^StT LD<cmsm<oSi&^ 
iunio ^iuSiJiTgv QsF€k(tpG&sr m pi sk^fSl ^&j' 2 etrrp pengvetoL^uj^dQLU ^ppin 
QwQeo strLiu.uuLLL^^, 
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(II) c0l^iT Q puLjQj^jTiiSiio <s/T ^i LD Qsijgv ^a/^^SsYT srnLQ 

euesT , l 3 piT Lo^m a,g7nyr gggi/ub possfluuirp QsulL6S)S ld^ ^uueo 

QsuiFpssr uesiL-QiLissiL-tssiUJ UhvanosSujQ QiBifluu Qua Q^^2en‘ eSeosQ 

LDsm(osm<oi!)3^uua^ suip Loa p(f^^2esT p pa^Lo pisarLrusm <sappi\) saw&mLDauj ca Qa ^ 
6iJ(^<suaQ<osr (cXfT pj ^irdmi^aLD Q&jppjssiLDuSI^ (SLi(^Lh^ 

(^adQ^Lua <3frLLu.eva{^fT , tasuBdv ^'^(^<SFaLDiomicm-<oa)^ Qsdib 

<or<obr fS!Q^uupai\) ^ L£)sm£m-<oiD<3^<ss)iju pjpQ<sii psur<i(^ ^&)6\)aLD6\) <oSlGi)i(^LDa 

pear (^LLL^&aQinp u<otsiL^Quj(^Lj(otDu isB'hoirdsp pasur Q s aaom t^Q^d p iosm 
Q sii lL<oU) jsQ tju ^eosa aemQLD^ p/ Osaeasup jh^ LDa(frj><s^ '^SiKobr Loem’LismQsiJLl.Q 
tsiiihp l 3 pQ Si.1 iB p'2/om ^a/sor LD^mrssad^^LD QiBadQsaQ ST^)asijdpjpad(^Sii6^ 

(oKoCT pjuuL^p p psauu^m LOoVSTSSsTSSis^ sairicmLoa<ssr m a (^Q udgot d 

^ pLjLi(saiiruSleo eupi-j pfppe^ai^a . ^^)G)ev(i£)ij) <sjpiEis^-rr ^sua <s0p^(^ffldv’2€o 

Qua^jD, QppGx^d) iJD<cm(^^<sai<9Pd p puS! go -^Q eo uGViL-Qcuf^ppj sndp uGSis 

QsiJIBp^^Qn' <ST ^§}lT p\piSll(^a)J^ pmUD^m ^^l^naLOpsad^W pQLDsk P <3?i^puj {^lallQjT 

Pjppp^aut-\LJ Quan G]90Ljmu^ ^ LOcBmGmxsm f iua ear QiDpQ<a: peo"^^ <^shrp 
QpBJSuap Qua0fB^LD? p o6r LDiTmr^sm d ssj/rsv^LD GT^Sauu^ 

^oT^fotouiLU pu:>a(^LDe^ LDr'(^(G^(SiT>s=d (^ppLoa s : tQ p \ :j^hvar<ci!ms^s'-Ga)Uu/&(^pp 

QuDGSrp Q GS a ^ GfT a LOGO LLs(ohr GOT aGOGO pOlLDGOr P ^9^pUL^{^a)} p.,a<d) . ^'^djQJap 

peari^L^^LuaLop QGpdjiL\Lh <i£aui-\LjQuaGS)inLii}) iDcTmiem Gb)<^uQuaQjTGm d 3^<£lu 
(duairpiBp] pidiSlu iSl <oi:o ^ d s <ss) all p p a IT • 

(III) ^piiUjil QuapaiuQ. sj p^a ui3€Cir Oua'p^LiQp p<ahr(Ga)Q aoiJir 

Slid pa'^tasT ira^ldp^p pG^<^ppj'^\L\ih s)j(^)'d)Q<i.i'oar (ooiaiippi^ siiihpaTjsia u.^uj sTj.da ppa 
c(5ST\L\ih Qi'^'dltUifadQ Qpippp rd , ^'S)i(^9 ) Q ld pQ go 'S i^ ^ ■ <ia<^-p; 

Qpeffldp piSll^GOdsGmpioaipQaJ JlJGOLDjd Qs--lLJLL^ih pj'S)!(p(^l-b, giig-SI ‘EQp^aiB p 

LDa POP 'Ssar <gj ^ a p ^ ld "^Gop go pjldgoiu p pi ^gsot lu.i Q ll got p Qpj a go s a u lu d Q p 'stfi lu 

(otflQJp^Q^UUGtDp ^■SiJfHlEl(^ LDpd\pi , 

^iLLcssiu paQsm , 

(ssiijjid J^J QuiTQ^'ornr^s (oiiidp Qsii.dpSoard 

o)] <®^)tuy9«0;S5 SpuL9iD Qpddru"^ 

(STiohru^ OpaeosauLSlujiT p(r^iL ^LLGtDUp^^Girsr uSoodaemid, GTGorCoaj lSI pd 
maLLu^isurQLDp ustDi—QinQp^d Q&^d) ^ pQeo ^'SiJ(^&pp)2sm^^ (gt^u^lL ^dieiia^ 
6U(^ll Loa pQj^^^siTT ST^dp^ LD^pQeo ^^^uxooiup^^ssar^^sTm'u^LL p'LSl^dLj pp^]^sssr 
mpQui^gm ^Qifltud ^uu d ^ [f! i3 <sdr <sS<sfrdQd (^p^rffp^&ndaad, 

(soisiu uemODL^p puSifid Quirapd Q pLj<SDUu QuadQu QuaQ^dpau Lfp^SBiir 
iBd9^dsQeffflujd iSeiDi^iLfL-Sur Sissiifiii^dpQ^eii^ snQ^dpppdsQp* 
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(^^^iTQpi}) eu^9} uSIeossem^^io^ eSls(rs(^^p 

Qi <3S !T Q^SlKT ^ P^^<3) SiI'i S fT foVGT (o U IT LD t IB^6Ur (2 LD €\) <Slj S ^ LD&fffT €1!tOr 9^ 

s/T ireasTuS^'^ev ; LD^-mtomes)^ iLjetaL^tufr^Bstfru Quit(t^^l^s(^i1> €5y«n5?iL/sroL_<s»Az)(?uj 
^<®Q/(SroL-« siT m-miDir(^Ll) (ST€aru(om^ su eQ ul\ ^ ^ QpsiMirsQsv^ ^'(Soldif^ QuiT0(ofriTs 
Qii<ss Q@i/¥^'2g 3T^^ Gidrg^ UQHL- QtuQd'^su^LD Qii(^9lQsiiiB^^^ uQp^/bp QurriT 
QibiTSSU) ^^^^Lh<ss)u^^’^sssr<^ Q<sisffldsuu(S}S}p^- n^d^Ti^rrdQssflijuiT 

&n^^L£)IT^^ <SlJ(^^d(^ Lli'clStn' eiSST <5G) <SF ^ UJ S IT ITietSOT LDIT sd S IT i t^^fflujlT 

Qwev^ QL£tQ6\) QI(^Qd(^iS^n‘,3i^^ (dLDpQ9^6\)^Lh QqJ!B^^S(^ ^(djQJQDL^ 
e^SlQ^^^Cp^irQ iSemQu) j§)^^i£<otsiud ^<oS)^ujpQQj Lossp/n^i'^ Q&jgjj 

3k^fS!uSijTfTirmQ jT)^ ^^ifttuir Quop Q<SF6\)£^iLh Q^nh ^^seflisk QiBirsisa^s 

<sB (STT S <£ ^ IB ^ jd ^ JjIKI ■% iilfl v)6J ^LJITSx>iS^ LDiel^ iISffr QT) <RD tU LDoOJ SOT IT ^ LJ IT ff JDLT^IT S 

QsITSTTI^^^ LO^<i^ IB6V&) ^icOmStSyLD’JJ puoQu^m iBL-2sBT &l ^S! tq giJ uQ U IT Ql ^ 
uSsSl^LD U IT IT IT lLL- ^ S <S IT LD . ST SOT '-S’ SU ^ <dl lolJ ^ BJ^SOST <9= (^.d^Qlvd ^ld(^ /FcF^(^/f<£F 

QsefJujir <5i^fSiiLi QuiT(i^&Ty jij pQsiJiTQpd QairQL^irmQi^^ ^ c^Qifinjir 

L£HT(^(^U) ST SOT U^ ST Off} ^ p(^ fTKolFluJSO ITSXI (c fT I>WT SO) LO LU IT LD , 

Q^rrsv^ Ouir(r^^ 0^-192 (*/»l9uj^ 0,«-51) 

^^iSiiTLCir^s^frslnp <ss3)L_<iCocP/riJLd5/r&) 

QiULL:^<9=iT6ir p LD^ixQsrrirQl^siJeor rS 
^/pLhLjffl ai ppQiOfT® Sll^SUT^W 
Spihi^^ uSpp pni ^)psoT uiuQsot^^ 

(§)^'P(§ g)sfTLDy,ir€mir^ ^P-sa)irs^p<^ iA:so)a Qiusorsi^u) Qurq^^ 

s£lsfTih^Qu)S0Texfi}}^^ a^fSliJuso)LDi5^aiTiu aa^i^iTsQsoflujiT 
su^dsLhQuiT/b q^^soiir a^pQpuusor Quiflj^u) uuQQjiririTuSlsoriT, 

ssTDLoqw Qarfhju QuirQ^sir Q ^ni—nQ prr gni^ Qa^ir pa'^mu i3\Lp^ ^si^L^u) 

QutTSO LDirpfSl sa)S)ip^u q^siiQpirir (^p^uLDtrap sop^d^ euQ^Lh 

QuIT(^G^ PQ^SillT ITTT^ir . 

S)ifip^S}qLh^ ar ppQiDiTQ^^Siim fSt ^ Sj pi^qifliDdaQ&T[T(S)y air.sorp 

SITIDIEJ aSO)L^dQsiTLLsiT*2sv^ &piBp^ ST W TT <cAr p uuSl pp^^ ^)piBppsor uiuQsor^ 

STsoru^ ^siiiT QsiremQ s^lLu^s asmi^ q^S)uj (^p^Sfriniru), 

^PP(^ ^Suir p(1^W QuiT(^STr{T€D^ . — 


‘p'^su^ihp^eSlqu), P^iHsouid a^pppQprrQL. < 9^41 i§^ ipi^ ^^€OpQ 

Gs^iL^Sso QS^(5LinJ?LU ILaaCenjlSL- QpeksonrsoLDihp siruDp^'^eorqih ^^irs 

e-i_Q«fr4rort_ sireo^fiQeM, jiipMuiri^m 9 piip tSiLi^ekuw Qujpi 
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^P(3 ujirdr Qpps^fSliu ^eoeo utuear 

erear psufT jpu^^ cre^upmh, c^ay/f p(f^LD ^SlQ^u. eij^tDir en^^Lorr p/ : — 

aninGiDOTT^iT^ rEi<afr^# GLuA)GunLD G^rr^crp', 

aOTi— iurru5(g)iT f§pg..ffi&u GojoBtfOiOTTiT^^p^a aeTOL-GLUOTTQfrjir; <ojLD(^>sFnesr p 
evfTSiim (SUJ&KuiSljj-^pQpLh <ff=if9ujfr&=Qpil) ; (srmQ^aj ^<6V(S0 p^^)sur iSl ‘sbr <osr it ^su p 
fSl<^ semQesm rBehrp^ i3sbr<oiyrfr OLDLuiLfemiri^^ d? ® Qupiu ; <or <obr Qrj' ij . .g) 42 ;d?(& 

Qu p^'^/SST aSlshr rSliJUiSSiLDlUfr ^ QlDQSTU^ ^<3f^UUJGST\ cSfT(^& 

iijirsiiQ ^^!rQsv<5isfl66r ^ iB^<jSl^mLD <s^fmsrCc(^fT ak^ps as s^6m(^Q ^&fl^6\) 

siT(^^» @00^ pj€k(5nr <!£<oBr 9lp:i^ (S^LLu^(osru Q^itLissiaujiTeo ^aGLDGLU^6\)rT6Vl[D 
60)piL]li uppp^^p^^56\96Cn‘ Pi'SuQun-(^LLu(^^Lu.TLD.^^ Grdr u^fr(^Lh, 

aSfT&SOTU QupLD tsSluif^^ Qsi^SQlTS sSl^dolT Slj S sSl UJ U Si^2r 5T ^l^dciT U 

uesrsumo, 

(1.) Qp (oS) <S\) IL^em LU pLDIT'imLj <sSJ<ofI S(f^U) SpiSflLXsSl^ ^ psu P pJ ak-p^Sd 

LOT pUfTL^mh. SpiSLUsS^bV ^(7^LJ(5U)U ^Sl^dSiT UuQ p QpeSipiLUTS Pj<oO)p 

eS!eO&(^ih^ piDi9:<our QpueiDU 6i9rf]Lju^ <oSIif loS) p iij eur Q (f^ ! 

(2) ^ p<Q^j ak-psuOfS QiBT.isuDiTuSlahr ^ 

Quitq^PP^PP u(i\)Qa^T pQ(^i_<oU)j ^Qiflujir pjosnubp^ isi^siippa^ e^nJuLSl^Li) 
^luuQu> 'Si puLj p.4s^ p(P'fr<S(a^ ‘^^i—LLLjih ^p6-\)ird\) ^Lopp.i 

Q ^'jl—.ituuit(^^ <oT ^(S ijuD pisiur<s(^'?i]u^iruufTQL^ LurrQLDSord ak^p’^en&mL—iT , ^'a^ir&sr 
Q(frp!T ak-psifLD Qou^-mu-fT ^ pirQiD (SJeveoirsu p<oS>piLiLD u pppp^ pd>(^ui^ p%>vsij^i 
^'2eoS iLj ihy ^ihSeo epQ^siJist^ir pj psuT ldgo QprrL-.iT(SuQp psiiLDOsi pi peoeOGH'SiJ 

Qa^LuiLju:)^’ pQ.i(n^(^Lb, PJp'^i^Qih pj<5S)LD'juirLDe\)^ ^ peii lk^ll Q ^si^ud Q^p^liLiih 
{ri^iflss^LDi) a^ p ppQ pn (Si p! pfnh ^ pmisii iSlQ^ihuiTLDdo pjdoGi) p(^ Q)adj 

p^Quu sSIq^udSiju LDa<sQ<ofrrT(Sl a^upa- ^^pippireur ^ pisi pQ^ih ^ pS^^EifT uuSev 
QpLLieodv u ip pQ nrp Q£ s s LDiT(Siip<o^ n9l p pQ! p ^ p<5ij ^€ijpG6r(o p. pisLD Q-SiJhdm 

^ pUUQ.JlflQ^'alJIT (^Q ipQl^lISJ Q ip ILf ih^ J)j p'2G1Tr Q <oU oSOT IT ^ ^ dv 6V p (^Q a iL 
p’hs\)QuU S(T^UDpi ^'UDLDd<£Q<o(riT(h){^ ai- p p pG) p IT (S ITi ^!^l^fSluU^ fTT p P aQ <S (T 9 

^dusuirp uuitQ im (Si QpiTL-.iupaasinndo crSsaTa/Qxr/r^/F ^Qiampip ^ peiiLf(^Lh 
®^siJ(n^S (Gsusmipuj Qisudoeoir ih ^(^ihj(^ ^ pi^ p‘^LJ 

uSL^fTirirafri ; isjLuiijQsu'26vuuSL- Lop^piusuQir^^ ujirQp, p&iLo paih QLopQa&r&j 
psuLDTTa^ ^ ^ pipirrr Quiidv svi^Qppi €l’it(^ld €i]<^ aemtsm^ sraQ Qp^jpeni* 

(3) j§)€57-^LD, QuirfiSG)Lu^-i9i^ ^ipm i-fGOp(SS)puuS(S 'Qi-Bit ppeSl(Ssr ^p 

pdo p'Sevuu(SpQ.^^ pipp^pajiT(^LD» ^PP(3 pjaia^ QujdoeoirQpupi 

pesiLDi^^ QuiT/6}sQ&r(r(S ^&rpQprr® ^i^^ip&rii^^ 
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ujfruSl(Q)iT» S/D(^S2ev^^ <oTdj^l^^(^(S(riT(£iih (( 5 ®( 5 (&) Q^eiSiLfU) ^Lcd(^ 

u jbgvdQsrrL-rr iq /^(^Qir^€0fr>ih sr/bp/sQ^fTL^/r ^^auuu/bjjS^ ^P^H<3 
QJ ^ ^Qprovarests^ irQq srris^ QppeoiTiu <sj ^ uSleoeOfTiT Qu0 

QfE/Tsbrq Cou<ff?sii^Qurr^e3J^6arQ(^ ? ^2eifrujQprr(^ ^psSI<c^ Q^tTso 

stTuL^uun (^p^ffls^ib QfSfrssiFpfTQsar(5sr(c(^? 

(4) ^e\)eo p^^eisr tSi <5W- (Si^r it d c5<sroL_/F/r(grr /-^Ssv) Qlduu 

io^QQupJu ; g) a; QQ u p£i*2errr ^<cdr fSt ujQSiLDuun' ^ ^j6V&)pLD (enehru^ 

§)/3><oi^ uuucdr^^ gt^ld lEd^i^ir dQeisfltuir (Lpu^iq^ (oms^earir ^(saisflufr 7 ^ek pSi ^&rftuj(T 

^to\)(^eiid^i}) (oGifSii^sQpu^ua ? 

^ ^ peiSlek p9 ^ ^ p<ssL6ld)'^\ eSQ^up ^(^ilqih ^evsnrri^) 

GHfTQird)&)friTd(^U) ^ p<oq ^<shr pSl uuGsyLouurT Greku^j ^tJ:>£m-iT Lo^ih^ ,SFLDiom<ff^LDLU 
(Lfjib ^^(ok Q3>fTk<oO)ss(^ijj p£iB ^mQrpd piB ^ds'-iBs Qpu^d^ Qeo 

^ p(frpi>rm®SLL(^u iSl ek <oIst Q j- uir'^iGOfTuSiim * s^isjsp Q ^^!i<os:)S^d)s<k ^ ^ d 

0/i) Qe\) ^ pcpp'&ki Qsisfrn&j^ Qpd^uj^i OpfreoairuiSliuLD GTttku^i ^lSI^it currsufTS 
(^uj €puu(ipiJ^Qjprr(^Lh. Q^^rr6i)sfruiSluj^^d(^u L3pQ<s ^eoirsd QsfTism 

Qt^O^dp (^perfld) ^')d'SFLD&mdQsiT<k<otD<s<S(^ ioiT(^6ar u i^<sii i^d(^LLirup 

Gj&jn-QpdsihisQefT s^-puQu p/Lo. (^p&r sk-pjib jp pib piSit^d u^jrQueku^do ^uu 
uSJeO'hsV. jj LLL^GkuLDijQuJ puiS^LOpLD^*^ ^ ^ pQ GST GOT U U lL l—Q p a9 bV SU fT d 6U) S ^ 

^j^j^Sijp^dp'r pp9 €tff}&)sijrr i^d<SGys^<Siz>uj\ 

' idS rB fT dr uL^fTjij(RDLD IB m (fl^ p fSl djT ^ 

^l<s>JGSld)GuiT^‘Si}iriT iSpd^^^ub ^sun i^fstrerr Gii^uj(srryL^^d^^ a?Ll 
Lsp<}kud& puiS^iih. 

pGufl(i^d<siT ^bVSijrr ^d(oiD<% . d^QQu p (qSIq^udiS^p ^ psxj QLDpQsiTGm(^ 
QiBff puj ff}Q(^dir(oS)LnqQj)L^^d^J* ^ ^P'SlO^Q^dQ'^ Gr<ckp (^petfleo piAl^ir ld'2gi 5T in p 
uDirq LDTLiid SiJGSlq pppuu®Qek p^. a)irL/i (5 Qp (i£ ^ Lnrr (np s ^ ^ p^f 

^pisLD Qupi,s/b(^ ^dsr ^ uuGtDLDuufT ^ ^^GSsrQujGsru iSliokQioor (ipd^ ff^LDirmir Qsirdr 

<cff)S(oiDUj j)j puu'Giir) ig'dj Loiriq<3r,-P'ih Qp,Td}^.7ULSlLUfr ^ ipir ld2isst uu pth ^p/ih 

s piSli.u<sS!p0)ii9bO <SLS}ipQird)e\)friTd(^Lh (SupLjpj^p QrSFLu^rrQiresr 

Gf uSl<ss>>dJL3<ok GSiLcqGtDL^p^ GT <sku<oeop GJ eaar ^l emr dd^ ^&kGoyLDQ^^sff}<SiJir(^uD, 
^^evs^GtDpqLD LjDhssT uu psurr i^dGBis<sj)uumi) Qsi)pjd^d ^ p<Skj ^ pdaihQup ^pQdk pSi 

LUGOLLLUiT pQ^Gk ^ih (cGUpSITGOd QsfTGfTGtDS ^ifl LU^d^Qpi—dsT U IT IpL&j'^ev GTG5r(pp 

Q^ffiQ p^, GT ^eijrraSi^LDfr(^s^ GJ^bssr d>^rr uS^ih ]§)^5 Sf pQm got uulLl-Q ^ 

uSievQjiT ipdG(Sis^\ ^ ppdprr pp5l Gsf)eoeiiipd(oto<s uuirp^dsr peiirrSluj) q p^ ^rr p pS p 
Qurr^uju QupjGiiQpGiJGk^^ GTGkpj ^evQiiT Qs=LDLDrrd(^d psLdJipfr Loirufrsrr 
^ pep S^evOsirdi Gfr iTLD€0 ^(SiQuOpiLp QeufTGmiG^Q^drr l 9 p^LDUup^rr^dfftr 

^emLoa^Gur ^€ts)L^ueii{^ei/frdfr ^ Quern (^luu iSlpdQ^irddp^ eS®QuQpem 

earn pQdj'26\)Quu(skufK 
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/sp&for(Ss Q^eu^BssTiLfiii Q t^^^ODiuiLjU) ^^liiQiS ^qQu /D< oe)eud(^u) ^lLQ^ 

^ pQsisrrehr ga gt/e^ Qoj^^^etssflQGUGsruQS)^ iEd^(^iT3Q€Ef!LuiT eSI^rdsir^ 

^fr6i> ^<5s>^ /BfriM Q^efflQuj!T(^^, gt ^sl!(tiiSI^ld:t(^s ■ <3iLSi^<3f^giJ fsdo^eo 

Qeo<siiL^(ki(^Lh LDjfLfLD ^&) ^eodscm |g):u^L/.®(^(c/jo s^psiii^ Q,srr&osn'uiSI 

UJiT^*^f^(^/Sd(pSfT'2Gfr Lopd^ f^GsarQp puSififfl<sar ^ eul^ puu(^^<3o<off}dv iSI piSI p s-'ld 

ujdQsrrLLurrQs^BemLjih Qu^pli Quuj/t^^u Qu^p ^-'2G\)^(S}LDfr/6}GorQir6ffrd'2)srr(^ 
(SfTuQuiT^uj srriTemuSliy)^^, ■^djsij<o6)ir c^^ffliutr SQ^^prr ^r, q:old GiSliStrds 
LLfTlh* 

( 5 ) ^ pj^uurrad s/dlSgui ^ pih Loeoird^ p ^<svdA<cm-(^il) g)Gorud.^pjLD 

<sk^;6l (ipi^^^d s(oSiL^QuSl&) ^psS^ ^plSIuj‘2g\) Qpi^p^d sir iLuifL gist Q ir<o6r p(^uD 

tii?6U?eD ; S Pl 9 LU <S)S) GOT SGOiL-Qs ^ IT Qp LD GOT pj , G^ Q(c U pi S (7^ ^ ^ 

pj^pjT GUGOTGIDLDLU pp Spup^GtSipsd S^IT d G)9 lLQs & pd ^ P^ Lj S GIS) Gll ^d <S 

l 9 ^ 0 j Ln'^GVT lu pwfTGsoTLfdQs Q Q/bmrL-.u uQu) Gi/n uSIdis^Serr iLjLD^ iSifld^ 'sSI'2gst Q p up ^ 
;S6Sr ^S^sSfuSlGOT LjGm (T S^Q'SlI lLQ^ GiSioSiird^} pii'^GVGiJGvffGar 

LDirLls°^ UL^UD Gr9GfrdQ ^QrfluuiT lE'iTsmQr^ (^p>p)rfluu ^ Qun’Q^d^'aupGorQp, 

^'2gistuj lSI p lSIgct'^gw uj • (^p>Jd!iriSJSGir Qus-sj^ spuuQuj §)d)evp j^evd 
SGmQLDuurr ^GOird) ^ ^sup^i^Gor QpGWGrrBpr^Lh ^sfTLD(^srrGdr p^ gt^ud 
^G iUT^GfDpiLld Q ^ LU Sll p (sd GS)Sil S S U U ^ GV Gil IT ip Gil IT ff) Gk * J)j Gk Lj LD p^^ 

QpG(SlL-iU Lo'^cvr lU pG^ pi S^p ^"^GvQlLI mtS^lm ^IGkiSl'hGW d S^^GaSr U U(^^LUItQ UU S piSoJ 

gSIgo ll’2g{tt L upd QpuQu GSlGfrd(^Gij^Lud)u,T(^Lb, ^^ffltud s^^pfrOiDi^ 

^<^3 Qsrr pQ(nj>L-frsG{T SirdiuL^ d!Gk(^m(^p <S([pid) QiEiflin OsiLQurr^ 

GfriT^LD Q^Gffleijir^LD. ^ldQldluu QufTQ^'bofT ^GTsflQind) ^irmuQiaiiiui : — 

SfTLD(^SITGk p SGtDl—dQsiTLl.Sn-'^ Qp^ pjUDud) pj 6V IT S lLQ l—^lL ^ ^GSlnll 

pbQ^Ln ^ds:p>^fT^Lh lS^ puGO & p^Gtsflsen-fT ^UD & pGurr p,prrdju lSI p(^ 7L.(LpG}iG0Gk 
i-fGis>L^ujfrifl(r^sii0LD LDsmd^ Quir^Gfr uGtsiL—^d ^ LD[TG(krL^LD2Gunu pLo iBs^cd^d s pufd 
SGvfjdp Pj pi^ds^LLl—Ul 6^p Quppd ^pdpn lUfTGffidly GJLD(^SITGk P Lns sQ GTf fT (St 
^Gi)^ / j 5I •pj puiLirf} s-ppQLorr (d)’-^LDd(^ GT(^(^nGk pLD pjGkLfpd) ^'upGsis^d 
Lurrsd Q pd ^ ^idLndsQerrrrQLh ^Lhin^Goiijupp^pc^ ^fflGtsiLDs s-ppicirQuu u Gsafl tu it gh it 
QP^gSIuJlSp QsUjpGtSlSp^^Gm-GlJIT UGvQlTfrQuij QtpGUgSpih ^pdp^ 

UuSlppdl-^lh P^(l£>GilGOGk UIT&} LD^GJSTLDrTGmi—. SpLjS p(^ iL.ffl G(S1 LD ILj GBl L^Q LU IT 

ITfTGSr ^"^SU^d ^'^sSiLjLD ^GtSlGD U GV GV IT pQj^ ^ U) LDfTGm UjQu pp PjddrL^ SGsfidp 
<s pi-jSSh^iLL^Lh PJ^Slfl^^GOj ^ pd^S^<okuLu(oGlSr~QpGk ^GTTlh QuiriLojir ^ &. QpSlIGVGk 
ufTGO prrQm ^^uulL(S)p GHQpGuiTd SGfrQeufT Q^di^d sGtsiis^iLup GsiGu^p 

uuum^ fSu L9j^p^(fr^Lh. 

Sr0{sisd ^ Q^rrioGSIek ^ seOGurripQ&JUJ^ gjGVGuiripGiirriT ^Q^Qp^r^irGiiQ^ui 
iSfek ueOQjrrp ^pdp piii spiSlek st^lLl^uiit uu ld2gist unTiLQu QuQpujpQeOGOGOfrw^ 

12 
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(tfi^ ^Qiir iSfiir ^pp »pp Qfiosthkff ^ite^np s^Q^KTQfisQio 

jil^€i90QJifidr Q^ii^uj ^pesf^pojfT ' ^drQuirQ Ljeesririip ^tu stTwi sk,LLu.ui 
QpiTL^iTiijsj ^(oSipQppiSi d?«0L-4R,Ll£fLiu uuuGmujfTih creiruGp 
QutTQjj&rrr^ih* 

@ 00^5 ^suu(^fiuSlio ^dspiSlojeSio ^iF(^p^sr iBleoy Q^neo 

Op/TL^trOpfrjpji}) Q^fSiBp QjF/reoeoirsss (gfSuL^isi^^ eujpi(g^ 

jpreo pjps^ii ^&fftajiT (^fSiGsin^ creoeOfreupG^fj^Qt^ ^etsxuLjih §}(juei)^(^ui 

QupiP QfiirQeaaT^eiji^^ fSa ©«DL_«0a> Gisifliu QufTQ^&nru), 



Jagannatha Pandita 

By 

V. A. Ramaswami Sastri 
(Annamalai University) 

(Continued from Page 95, VoL V, No, 1) 

APPAYYA DIKSITA vs. JAGANNATHA PANDITA (Contd.) 

After elucidating the nature and scope of the two sahdavrttis — 
abhidhd and laksand — on which the operation of vyanjand vrtti is based, 
Jagannatha discusses in his Rasagangddhara the important subject of 
alankdra. He first lays down the general principle underlying the con- 
ception of alankdra in kdvya, namely, that it is conducive to the 
development of ramamyatva (beauty) of a kdvya which has the 
vyangya sense (Rasa) as its soul. Abhinavagupta also in his Locana^ 
explains the term alankdra in relation to sabda and artha as that which 
creates in them an extraordinary power by which they become the chief 
means (vyanjakasdmagri) of the suggestion of Rasa or of any other 
sense. Thus an alahkara, a figure of speech, ornaments the body of 
the kavya, viz., sabda and artha, only when they so ornamented lead 
to the suggestion of Rasa (the soul of poetry); and if there be no ele- 
ment of suggestion it ceases to be an alankdra, just as a golden diamond 
necklace is not called an ornament for a dead body in that it does not 
contribute any beauty to it. 


1. Upamaya yadyapi vacyo / rtho / lankriyate tathapi tasya tadevalahkaranam 
yadvyangyarthabhivyanjanasamarthyadhanam iti. vastuto dhvanyatmaivalafikaryah. 
Katakakeyuradibhirapi hi sarirasamavayibhih cetana atmaiva tattaccittavrtti- 
viie^ucityasucanatmataya alankriyate. tathahi — acetanam savasariram kundala- 
djrupetamapi na bhati ; alahkaryasyabhavat . . . na ca dehasya kincidanaucityam 
iti vastuta atmaivalaAkaryab ; ahamalahkrta ityabhimanat. (Locana. N. S. Edition, 
pp. 74-75. 1911). 
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(a) UPAMALAl^KARA 

Of all anankaras upamd (simile) is the most important in that it is 
the source of many other alahkaras^ ; hence .it is explained first in most 
of the alahkara treatises. 

Jagannatha defines it as — sddrsyam sundaram vakydrthopaskdra- 
ham upamdlankrtih — ‘ similarity which leads to the realisation of 
aesthetic pleasure by sahrdayas in that it beautifies the chief idea of 
the kavya (in question) He explains it further as similarity becoming 
the chief source of pleasure only in upamd and not in other alankaras 
like ananvaya where negation of a second similar object, etc., become 
the chief elements of literary beauty, though there is upamd (similarity) 
associated with them ; so in vyatireka the negation, viz., the description 
of the inability of the upamana to stand along with the upameya. In 
rupaka, apahnuti, parindma, bhrdntimat, ullekha^ etc., based on the con- 
ception of identity between upamana and upameya and in drstdnta, 
prativastupamd, dlpaka, tulyayogitdy etc., based on the conception of 
difference between upamana and upameya, the conception of sadr^ya 
is only a means of that of metaphor and other figures of speech leading 
to camatkdra and as such, is not the chief source of literary charm. In 
the instance — ‘ tvayi kopopamd bhdti cudhdmsdviva pdvakah ’ where the 
upamana, viz., fire in the disc of moon is known as the poet’s invention, 
which leads finally to the realisation of camatkdra by sahrdayas. This 
kind of upama called kalpitopamd, some hold, is a new alankdray since 
it emphasizes the fact that there is no well-known upamana other than 
the kavikalpita ; but Jagannatha contends that it is only a variety of 
upaimd, since the reality (satyatva) of the upamana and upameya is not 
emphasized in the definition of upama. Not only this, upamalahkara is 
explained in instances where upamana and upameya do not in reality 
possess any sddrsya but are viewed on the basis of abhedadhyavasdya 
(intro-susception) as possessing common attributes or as identical. 


2. Upamaika sailiisl saihprapta citrabhumikabhedan | 
ranjayati kavyarahge nrtyanti tadvidam cetah || 

. . . evamuktanekUankaravivartamyam upama — 
tadidam citram visvam 

brahmajnanadivopamajnanat | 
jnatam bhavatityadau 
nirupyate nikhilabhedasahlta sa||. 

[Citramimaihsa, p. 5, S. N. S. Ed. 1907.] 
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Jagaxiziatha illustrates upamulankdra by the verse — 

‘ Gurujanabhayamadvilokanantah 

samudayadakulabhavamavahanty^i | 
Daradaladaravindasundaram ha 

harinadrso nayanam na vismarami 1 1 . 

Oh ! I cannot forget the moving beautiful lotus-eye of the deer-eyed 
damsel whose mind is agitated by the fear of elders' (presence) and by 
(the longing to) look at me !, 

According to Jagannatha this verse is a good instance of that kind of 
upaTndlankdra leading to the suggestion of vipralambha srngdra (Kaso- 
paskdrikopamd) . This Rasa has arisen in a fitting manner on the basis 
of (1) the ensuant (anubhdva) viz., recollection (smarana, conveyed 
by the two words ' na ' and ^ vismarami ') which is mainly beautified by 
upamd contained in the compound — daradaladaravindasundaram ; 
(2) the suggestion of bhdvasandhi — admixture of two bhdvas — trdsa 
(fear) and autsukya (anxiety) as given in the first half of the verse ; 
and (3) the mental suffering (santdpa) suggested by the word ‘ hd \ 

(5) In his Citramimdmsd^ Appayya Diksita has given two defini- 
tions : (1) ^ upamitikriydnispattimatsddrsyavarnanam adustam avyang- 
yam upamdlankdrah, (2) svanisedhdparyavasdyisddrsya.varnanam. tathd — 
Upamd consists in a description of similarity between objects that stand 
fit for comparison, and it should be both devoid of any poetic demerits 
and different from the suggested sense ; it is a description of a simi- 
larity which never culminates in its own negation.’ These two defini- 
tions Jagannatha sets aside as unsatisfactory, as there is no precision 
either in thought or in language. He asserts that the word ^ adusta ^ 
does not serve any great purpose, though it suggests that sutras like 
^ kdlopasarjane ca tulyam ’ and statements like ^ yathd gauh tathd 
gavayah ^ containing the description of sddrsya are not instances of 
upamd. He finally drags the opponent to accept the great principle, viz., 
camatkdrakdritva which by itself (as shown above) is of great import- 
ance in estimating the place of figure of speech in poetry. Similarly the 
word ^ sddrsya ’ in the definition is without purpose, since the definition 
may read satisfactory even without it — ^ upamitikriydnispattimad- 
varnanam upamd ^ Moreover, this definition {avyangyam, etc.) as 
given by Appayya Diksita would be applicable only to instances of 
upama being a vdoya alaukdra^ so that it does not include pratlya- 
mdnopamd within its scope. In the second definition the phrase 


3. Vide Citramlmaihsa, p. 17 and Hasagangadhara, p. 161. 
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^ ni^edhdparyava^dyitvarn* is of no significance, in view of the fact that 
in the instances of vyatireka .only — and not in upama — ^the chief 
source of literary charm is the negation of similarity between the upa- 
mana and the upameya, which is to be achieved by the description of 
sadfsya. 

To supply the defect in the first definition, NageSabhatta interprets, 
however ingeniously, the term avyangya by adding to it the word prd- 
dhdnyena,^ as different from the chief suggested sense, so that the 
pratiyamanopama may also be included in the definable alahkara, both 
vacya-and-pratiyamanopamas. 

(6) In the classification of luptopamd Appayya Diksita has stated® 
that ‘ the varieties of dharmalupta in the vakya, samasa and taddhita 
are also represented by reduplication ; in the example ‘ patupatuh 
devadattah, the reduplication is operated on the authority of the rule 
^ prakdre guytavacanasya * in the sense of ‘ similarity \ Jaganndtha con- 
siders this view as both incorrect and unconvincing. First, he objects 
to call instances like ^ patupatuh ^ dharmalupta, since it involves also 
the elision of upamdvdcakasahda and so it may be termed vdcaka- 
dharmalupta. And the term dharmalupta, he contends, generally means 
that variety where there is elision of dharma (point of similarity) only, 
or, the separate mention of varieties with the elision of one, two or more 
would be of no significance. Secondly, the statement that the redupli- 
cation of the word patu conveys similarity goes against the authority 
of the Mahabha^yakara and his celebrated commentator Kaiyata, who 
have explained the sutra — prakdre gunavacanasya — as enjoining re- 
duplication of a word denoting quality when similarity is to be indicated 
(dyotya) only. 

Here® again Nagesabhatta skilfully vindicates Appayya Dikpita by 
characterising Jagannatha’s criticism as baseless. He argues that the 
elision of upamdvdcaka does not take place even when similarity is 
dyotya by reduplication, as when it is conveyed by the abhidha of a 
word i.e., candra iva mukham and candrasuhrnmukham. And it is an 
admitted fact that ideas are known alike from both the ^ahdas — 
vdcaka and dyotaka. Hence in cases of dyotaka sahdas like nipdtas 
and reduplication the question of keeping it under the head of vdcaka- 
luptd does not arise. 


4. Vide R. G. vyakhya., p. 162. 

5. & 6. Vide R. G., p. 170. 
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(7) In illustrating the vdcakaluptopamd Appayya Diksita has 
cited^ the verse — 

‘ Rupayauvanalavanyasprhaniyatarakrtih [ 
purato harinaksinam eisa puspayudhiyati 1 1 / 

which Jagannatha has considered as apasahdadusta — bad example con- 
taining imgrammatical expression. The word " puratah ^ he contends, 
means ‘ from the city ’ if the word is taken as the purasahda with tasil 
suffix ; but this sense does not suit to the context. The form purah as a 
substitute of the word purva in the sense ‘ in front of * may be correct ; 
but the form puratah is incorrect in that sense. On the basis of this 
explanation, he has even set aside as apasahdas many popular usages 
of this word in the sense of ‘ in front of 

Nagesabhatta, an eminent authority on grammar, easily defends® 
Appayya Diksita and other writers as follows : — (1) First he says that 
some have accepted puratah as an independent nipdta, (2) Other sug- 
gestion is that from the word pur a the suffix atasuc is enjoined on the 
strength of the sutra — daksinottardhhydm atasuc — which enjoins the 
suffix even from other stems like pur a in addition to those two, mention- 
ed in the sutra. (3) Nagesabhatta’s own view is this : — The word is 
derived from the root pur — to go in front ; it belongs to the tenth con- 
jugation and when it has no nic suffix the ka suffix is operated and then 
the tasi suffix ; hence the form puratah. 

(8) While classifying upamd Appayya Diksita has mentioned one 
variety called uktdrthopapddanapard (i.e.) that which substantiates 
an idea already described. He has illustrated this variety by the verse 
of Kalidasa in his Kumarasambhava — 

‘ Anantaratnaprabhavasya yasya 

himam na saubhagyavilopi jatam | 
eko hi doso gunasannipate 

nimajjatindoh kir^nesvivahkah j | 

** Whose countless wealth of natural gems is not 
too deeply blemished by the cruel snow ; 

One fault for many virtues is forgot, 

The moon’s one stain for beams that endless flow.” (Ryder ) . 


7. Vide R. 0 ., P. 171 and 172. 

8. Vide R. G. vyakhya., p. 172. 
8. Vide R. G. p. 180 and 181. 
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where in the latter half it is stated that one defect will dwindle into 
insignificance in the midst of many good qualities; and to justify this, 
the poet has woven out the fine simile — indoh kirane§vivdnkah ’ — just 
like the dark spot on the moon, Jagannatha first points out that Appayya 
Dik^ita’s explanation and illustration of this variety of upama are not 
exhaustive, since the instance — 

‘ Nayane sisirikarotu me 

saradindupratimam mukham tava | 

May your face like the autumnal moon cool my eyes !’ 

does not exactly come under the variety described above. He argues 
that the main theme (vacyavastu) described in the verse — anantaratna- 
prabhavasya — that the snow in the Himalaya mountain does not at all 
diminish his beauty is not substantiated by the simile — indoh kiranes- 
vivdhkah—rhut the idea in the latter half, viz., that the flaw of a person 
or thing will not appear as a flaw in the midst of many good qualities, 
substantiating the main idea, is substantiated by the part — indoh kira- 
nesvivdnkah. In the second instance, however, the simile substantiates the 
main vastu. Hence he suggests another variety — vacyavastupaskarika — 
to include this instance, in case this main division of upama is to be 
followed. 

But Nagesabhatta explains away^^ this difficulty by interpreting the 
phrase — uktdrthopapddanpard — as applying to both vacyavastu and 
any other idea described. 

Jagannatha however contends that the verse — anantaratnaprabhava- 
sya, etc. — is an instance of a separate alahkara ^iddharana. He contends 
that the general statement that a flaw among many good qualities does 
not seem to be a flaw, cannot be complete unless it is exemplified in a 
particular case which is however supplied by the part — indoh kiranesvi- 
vdnkah. Hence it is not the citation of an upamana. The particular is 
not to be accepted as a different entity from the general. So here there 
is no idea of difference to make out a clear case of upama. 

Nagesabhatta, however, on the authority of other earlier Alahkari- 
kas, explains upama in the instance — anantaratnaprabhavasya. He says 
that the idea of difference (between upamana and upameya) is to be 
understood by taking the different properties, one general and one parti- 
cular, as it is generally explained in the instance of abhinnadharmiko- 


10. Vide R. G. vyakhya., p. 180 and 181. 
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pamd by the two determining adjuncts of upamanata and upameyata. 
Thus he goes even to the length of saying that udahararui is not a sepa- 
rate alahkara. 

(9) While giving the varieties of two main divisions of upamd — 
purrm and luptd — Appayya Diksita has given^^ seven kinds under 
purrm on the basis of different aspects of sddhdranadharma (begimiing 
with mdhdranadharmanugdmitd) and he adds that these seven varieties 
cannot be explained under luptd, in view of the fact that the sadharana- 
dharma is to be anugamin in all cases of luptd. Jagannatha, however, 
fancies that even without the anugamidharma, varieties of lupta are 
found as in the purnd on the basis of bimbapratihimhahhdva. In the 
instance — 


‘ Malaya iva jagati p^duh 

valmika ivadhidharani dhrtar^t^^ah | 

like the Malaya (shines) Pandu in the world and like ant-hill (is) 
Dhrtarastra on earth. ’ 

The common attributes between Malaya Mountain and Pandu 
and between the ant-hill and Dhrtarastra are not known ; 
but on the strength of drthahimhapratibimbabhdva (i.e.) bimbaprati- 
bimbabhdva^'^ based on arthdpatti (presumption) the ideas — the sandal- 
wood and the Pandavas in one instance, and the serpent and the Kaura- 
vas in the other are known as identical. And in addition to the tradi- 
tional classification of luptopamd into seven main varieties (which are 
further classified into 19 or 26) Jagannatha gives it like rupaka eight 
separate varieties with illustrations — kevalaniravayavd, mdldrupa- 
niravayavd, samastavastuvisayasdvayavd, ekade&avivartisdvayavd, ke- 
valaslistaparamparitd, malar upaslistaparamparitd, kevalasuddhaparam^ 
paritd and mdlarupasuddhaparamparitd. 

(b) UPAMEYOPAMALAl^KARA 

Next to upamd Jagannatha takes up upameyopamd^^ for full 
elucidation. He considers that it is not a new alahkara but only a variety 


11. Vide R. G. 181 and C. M., p. 18. 

12. Bimbapratihimhahhdva is explained thus — ‘ vastuto bhinnayoh dharmayoh 
parasparasddrsyddahhinnatayd adhyavasitayoh dvirupdddnam himhapratihimha^ 
hhdvah * — himhapraUhimhahhdva consists in the separate description of two pro- 
perties which are in reality different but superimposed as identical on the basis of 
mutual similarity. 

13. Vide R. G., p. 196. 

13 
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of upama. He however defines it — ‘ trtiyasadriauyauacchediabucMhtpFwi-. 
lakavarnanavisaytbhutam parasparam upamdnc>pam€yahh^vamapan^ 
nayoh arthayoh sddrsyam sundaram upameyopamd — upameyopama is 
similarity of two objects standing in the mutual relation of upamana and 
upameya, and this similarity is the main theme of a description resulting 
in the negation of the third similar object and therefore becomes so 
beautiful as it would naturally lead a sahrdaya to the realisation of the 
aesthetic pleasure.’ He illustrates it by the verse — 

* Kaumudiva bhavati vibhati me 

kataraksi ! bhavativa kaumudi | 

Ambujena tulitam vilocanam 

locanena ca tavambujam samam \\ 

Oh fair-eyed ! you shine like moonlight and moonlight like yourself. 
Your eye resembles the lotus flower which also resembles your eye.’ 

In this instance both moonlight and the damsel are described as 
standing on mutual relation as both upamana and upameya ; so also the 
lotus-flower and the damsel’s eye. When one is compared to the other, 
it goes without saying that the other object resembles the first. The 
specific effort of comparison, therefore, results chiefly in the negation 
of the third similar object. Here the common attribute is one and the 
same thing, viz., shining, though the objects described are mutually 
changed in the process of comparison. In the Parasparopama — 

Hatidiva tanvl bhavati bhavatlveyam tadillatd gauri 

you are as tender as lightning and the creeper-like lightning is as white 
as yourself,’ both lightning and damsel are described as both upamana and 
upameya, but the common attributes in the two descriptions — tenderness 
and white colour — are different. This mutual comparison on the basis 
of different common attributes in the parasparopama is describ- 
ed as not aiming at the negation of the third similar object 
The upameyopamd, however consists in the description of two similar 
objects, both upanianas and upameyas on the basis of one common 
attribute and therefore effects the negation of the third similar 
object as the chief source of pleasure. 

10. Appayya Diksita, in his Citramimamsa, defines upameyopamd 
thus^^ : — 

‘ anyonyenopama bodhya vyaktya vrttyantarena va | 
ekadharma^raya ya syat sopameyopama mata 1 1 ’ 


14. Vide R,G. pp. 198—200. 
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Vpameyopama consists (in the description of) mutual similarity (sub- 
sisting between upamana and upameya) which is known either by sug- 
gestion or by any other significative power of sabda on the basis of one 
common attribute. He explains it further that this upameyopamd is to 
be distinguished from the Ubhayavisrdntopamd thus ; in the latter simi- 
larity (upama) is to be known from words by abhidha and the relation, 
pratiyogitva or pratiyogyanwyogibhdva (i.e.) similarity having the upa- 
meya as anuyogin and upamana as pratiyogin, is to be conveyed by 
words by vyanjand urtti, so that both vrttis operate depending upon each 
other, while in the former both the ideas — similarity and its relation — 
are known from words either by abhidha or by vyanjand independently. 
And the phrase — ekadharmdsrayd — emphasizes the fact that in the 
parasparopamd the common attributes, while two objects mutually 
change their upamdnopameyabhdva, become different and do not there- 
fore aim at the negation of the third similar object ; but in the upameyo- 
pamd it is one and the same and so it results in the trttyasadrsavyava- 
ccheda, which is considered by all Alahkarikas as the chief source of 
pleasure in this alahkara. 

Even this explanation of upameyopamd Jagannatha finds fault with 
and asserts that all adjuncts in the definition — anyonyena, vyaktyd 
vrttyantarena vd, ekadharmdsrayd — do not exhaust the scope of upa- 
meyopamd, He says that ekadharmdsrayatva may be explained in the 
instance — 

‘ Aham latayassadrsityakharvarm 

gaurahgi ! garvam na kadapi yayah | 
Gavesanenalamihapare^am 

e^api tulya tava tavadasti ] | . 

Oh fair-limbed ! do not ever be puffed up with vanity that you resemble 
a creeper; enough with the search (of similar objects); among other 
objects this (creeper) also resembles you.’ 

Here tdnava (tenderness) is the common attribute ; yet this 
verse is not accepted as an instance of upameyopamd as it 
does not negate the third similar object though it emphasizes 
the fact that there are many objects similar to the damsel 
and the creeper, the search of them, however, being of no avail. It is 
not, however, possible to assert that both the ideas — upama (similarity) 
and its relation, anyonyapratiyogitva, are known from words by one 
iahdavftti (i.e.) abhidha or vyanjand, for, in the well-known instance 
of upameyopamd — ‘ khamiva jalam jalamiva kham — ^like sky (is) water 
and like water ^(is) sky the idea of similarity is to be associated with 
both kha (sky) and jala (water) and the relation, pratiyogitva, is to be 
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known through aamsargamarydda and not from a word by a vftti 
it is accepted by all ^strakaras that the relation of paddrthas (senses of 
words) conveyed by sabda vrttis is not conveyed by them by a vrtti — 
vrttivedyundm paddrthdndm samsargaji vrtlyavedya ityahhyupagamdt 
(R. G., p. 200). 

Nagesabhatta, however, tries^^ to vindicate Appayya Dik§ita by his 
definition in his usual way. He says that by vyaktyd vrttyantare'm vd 
bodhyd, Appayya Diksita does not mean that upamd (similarity) is to 
be conveyed by a word or words by one vrtti only ; he, however, means 
that it is not to be conveyed by more than one rrtti, so that the relation 
pratiyogitva when known through samsargamaryddd is not vrttivedya. 
Or it may be said that upamd and its relation may be known by a sabda- 
vrtti and by some other means also — yathakathancit bhdsamdnatvam. 
This is only an ingenious device of a later commentator to defend the 
text from the charge of absurdity. 


15. Vide R. G. vyakhya., p. 200. 
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Abhiseka-Nataka 

ACT VI. 

[Then enter three Vidyddharasy 

AIL Ha, here we are, here we are. 

All. Here we are quickly come from the summit of the Himalayas : 

Third. Our minds intent on seeing the duel- 

Second of Rama who stands ready to kill Havana, 

First. Rama who is the glorious shining big banner of the Iksvdku 
race.2 (1) 

First. Citraratha ! These, the Devas, Devarsis, Sidhds, and Vidh- 
yadhards, stand crowded in the skies ! Therefore we shall avoid those 
hosts, and, standing in a quiet corner, observe the duel between Rama 
and Havana.^ 

Both. So be it. 

[Doing so] 

First. Ah ! Very fearful, indeed, is the field of battle ! Here 
indeed : 


1. As the Trivandrum edition will have it, all the closing incidents constitute 
a single act, of which the fight and death of Havana form the Vi^kamhhaka. One 
of the manuscripts utilised for the edition reads The end of Act VI in place of 
Vi§kamhhaka and the main scene, according to the printed edition, is read as 
Act VII. This is the reading found in Trippunithura Samskrit College Manus- 
cript ; and this is quite in keeping with the traditional view of the Cakyars that 
the Hamayana story is in twenty-one acts. See note I, Act I ; and consistently 
with this, this act has its own name. In view of these we style this Viskamhhaka 
as Act VI. 

2. Notice as before here is one verse recited by three different characters, 
which is a later day feature in Samskrit Dramas ; and this forms an argument 
against the assumed antiquity of this series of dramas. 

3. This would suggest that the Vidyddharas are standing on a higher level and 
are more or less away from the scene of the fight. 

4. Notice the interesting way in which the fight is described. The three 
Vidyddharas describe the fight and fall of Havana. Thus the representation of 
the fight is avoided. If the same hand which wrote Pratimdnataka, or Bdla- 
carita or Orvhhadga wrote this drama, it is passing strange that the poet should 
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Like an ocean shines the battle field, heaving under the 
rays of the moon of the 5word of the noble Raghava, for it is 
filled with the waters of the bodies of Rdksasas, the waves of 
noble monkeys, and the sharks of swords. (2) 

Second. It is even so : 

Here in the field of battle are quickly felled down hosts of 
Rdksasa heroes like mountains cloven by the thunderbolt, some 
with their heads broken by rocks and trees, some killed by rain- 
ing fists, some cut to pieces by the angry Vdnara leaders, some 
strangulated (and hence lying) with eyes wide open and 
some with their lips bitten and fearful. (3) 

Third. See these also, my friends ! 

With wide open mouths do these Rdksasas rush in from all 
sides to kill in battle the hosts of Vdnaras — RdksasaSy carrying 
sharp swords, like dark lowering clouds, their eyes flushed red 
with anger and their hideous mouths wide open. (4) 

First. Ah, indeed® — 

Arrows are showered upon the Vdnaras by the Rdksasas : 

Second. Mountains are thrown upon the Rdksasas by the Vdnaras : 

Third. With the .striking with fists and with knees 

All. Wondrously terrible runs the conflict ! 

First. See you Ravana also ! 

Weilding his Sakti made of gold and driving his chariot, 
Ravana, with his jaws set terribly, is angry, like Rahu, on seeing 
the full moon of Rama at the rising mount. (6) 

Second. See you Rama also ! 

His left hand holding the bow and his right hand revolving 
an arrow, standing on the ground and observing his enemy 


not have followed the same method. Evidently he is moved by the stage con- 
vention which prohibits the depiction of fight and death on the stage. And in 
this we have again an argument in favour of a late date for this drama, which 
cuts at the very root of the unity of authorship of the thirteen plays ascribed 
to Bhasa. 

5. As before, here also different speakers finish the^^ntence. 
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seated in the chariot, like the mountain lord Krauhca observing 
Kartikeya ! (7) 

Third. Here indeed : 

By Ravana is thrown the Sakti similar unto the God of 
Death and by Rama smiling is it broken into twain. (8) 

First. 

Seeing his jSakti felled to the ground and with his eyes 
open wide with anger, Ravana rains a shower of arrows on 
Rama. (9) 

Second. Ha ! The glory of Rama ! 

The shower of arrows rained on Rama by the cloud of 
Ravana shines like rain on a bull. (10) 

Third. He is indeed ! 

Raising aloft his fearful bow of gold and shaking of! the 
terrible cluster of arrows, he is in the midst of the fray quickly 
rushing on foot at Ravana seated in the chariot, like a lion at 
the elephant. (11) 

All. Ha, the whole place is bathed in effulgence ! What can this 

be ? 


First. Ah ! Finding the combat unequal and hence afraid, Indra is 
sending the chariot driven by Matali 

Second. Seeing Matali waiting near, Rama ascends the chariot. 

Third. He is indeed : 

Seated in that chariot, the seat of Indra’s victory and the 
source of destruction of the children of Diti, Rama, the des- 
troyer of Rdksasas, shines like 6iva fighting against Tripiirds. 

( 12 ) 

First. Ah ! The fight is waxing fierce ! 

Looking at this combat shrouded in a cloud of sharp 
arrows, between the man and the demon, the Vdnara heroes 


6. The purpose served by the introduction of Matali is not very clear. It has no 
dramatic value, because it is not visualised by the audience. This introduction seems 
to emphasise the greatness of Ravana, which indirectly glorifies the greatness of 
Rama. Or, it may be that divine aid is sent to suggest that the destruction of Ravana 
is divinely ordafhed, for which Rama is but the chosen instrument. Compare 
the last verse of the Act. 

14 
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and Rak§asa leaders have stopped their exchange of 
weapons. (13) 

Second, Ah ! Wonderful ! 

Moved this way and that by chariot protectors, these two, 
seated in the chariot and exchanging shower of arrows, appear 
like two Suns wandering in the sky and burning the earth 
with their rays. (14) 

Third, See, friends, Havana also ! 

Striking down the horses with the terribly speeding arrows, 
felling down the banner by sheer force, raining a shower of 
arrows and roaring and smiling and terrifying the lord of 
men ! (15) 

First, Here is Rama : 

Shrinking his body to the size of a dwarf, being thus set 
on in his chariot, he heaved a sigh ; looking at the sharp arrow, 
his eyes become red and glow like the midday Sun ; and helped 
by Matali himself, the heroic king has sent the best of all 
weapons, the unrivalled Brahmdstra. (16) 

Second. And that Astra, 

discharged with all the force of Rama’s arm and fierce like 
the blazing midday Sun, has killed in battle the best of Rdfc- 
sasas and has returned quickly back to Rama ! (17) 

All. Ha, ha, Ravana is killed. 

First. 

Seeing Ravana killed, a rain of flowers is falling down and 
the divine trumpets are sounding ! (18) 

Second. Well, the divine purpose is accomplished. 

First. Well, come along ; let us also go and congratulate the all 
beloved Rama. 

Both. So be it. 

[Exeunt all] 

Vi^kamhhaka? 

[End of Act VI] 


7. See note i. The whole act, it needs scarcely be mentioned, would be impres- 
sive on the stage only in case the actors can act very well. Otherwise, it will 
fall very flat. One could not resist the temptation that the whole drama is 
written or adapted for the Kerala theatre. 
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[ACT VIP] 

[Then enter Rama] 


Rama. 

Piercing now Havana with the force of my arrows, I have 
quickly killed him ; I have now made the virtuous Vibhisana 
the king of Lanka ; with my hands thus have I crossed over the 
ocean of my vow filled with deeds of strength and now in com- 
pany with my friends, I enter Lanka to console Sita>' (1) 

[Entering] 

Laksmana. Hail Victory, my sire ! Sire, here comes she unto the 
presence of my sire. 

Rama. Dear Laksmana 

If now I were to see Vaidehi who was forced away from me 
to dwell in the abode of enemies, my sorrow will, indeed, over- 
come my good sense. (2) 

Laksmana. As my Lord orders. (Exit ) . 

[Entering] 

Vibhisana. Victory, my lord ! 

Your wedded wife, now deprived of her sorrows through 
the valour of your arms, approaches you, like LaksmI of yore 
fallen from the Daityas' home, through your grace ! (3) 


1. According to the printed text, this constitutes the main scene of Act VI. 
See note i Act VI. 

2. Since there is only one character on the stage, this speech is a soliloquy. 
In this sense alone can the following speech be justified. See note following. 

3. This is an interesting verse in as much as apparently it is against the te- 
nour of the speech preceding ; and one may even incline to the view that there 
is some lacunae in the text. It could be justified only by a process of interpreta- 
tion, Kama seems to say that the sight of Sita will force him to give vent to his 
pent up feelings which will entail his doing something which may go against good 
sense. He must first prove to the world that Sita is pure in thought and deed, 
before he can accept her as his queen. But if she comes before she proves her 
innocence, he could not withstand her and that means the world will condemn 
him and her. Hence the speech, which Laksmana correctly understands. The 
speech means th^ in that state he does not want to see Sita. Thus while here Rama 
confesses his weakness, in his speech to Vibhisana, he takes a different attitude, quite 
befitting a public pronouncement. See note following. 
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Rama. Vibhisana ! Even there let her wait, who has lived long 
a captive in the hands of the lord of Raksasas and has thus become a 
stain on the Iksvdku race. For the good name of my father, King 
Dasaratha, let her not, O king of Lanka, comfe and see me.^ Further ; 

O king, he alone is a friend, who prevents one from plimg- 
ing into improper things ; otherwise, he is an enemy. (4) 

Vibhisana. Be pleased, my Lord ! 

Rama. Sir, be pleased not to press me any further. 

[Entering'] 

Laksmana. Victory, Sire ! Hearing of your opinion, she awaits 
your permission to enter fire.® 

Rama. Lakpmana, do as that virtuous woman^ desires. 

Laksmana. As my sire orders. (Walking about) Alas, what a 
pity ! 

Knowing the purity of the queen and hearing of the resolve 
of my sire, my mind is in a flux, being placed between a sense of 
duty and love.^ (5) 

Who is there ? 


[Entering] 


Hanumdn. Hail, prince ! 

Laksmana. Hanuman, have you the power My sire orders thus. 


4. Rama makes it clear that Sita should not see him then, for she is under 
a cloud. And so long as she is under the cloud she is a stain on the fair name 
of his family. One has necessarily to concede that Rama is unnecessarily cruel 
.to Sita, though it must be admitted it is in the higher interests of Dharma, whose 
great custodian he is. 

5. The news that Laksmana conveyed to her, regarding the attitude of Rama was 
like a thunderbolt to her and she naturally resolves upon the only course left open 
to her, namely to enter the flames. How she took the message is made clear in 
verse 6 following. 

6. The term pativrtd in this context is particularly significant, for it conveys 
the idea that if Rama was cruel, it was not because he doubted her single hearted 
devotion, but it was only to convince the world. 

7. This is an interesting speech, in which we have the key-note of Lak§- 
mana’s character revealed. Implicit obedience to his elder, even when it con-» 
travenes personal convictions and traditional Dharma, constitutes the guiding note 
of his character. 
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Hanum&n» What does my prince think ? 

Lak^mana. It is no use my thinking. Or why, we have only to 
carry out the wishes of the sire.® Let us go. 

Hanumdn, As my prince desires. 

[Exeunt both] 

[Entering'] 

Laksmanu. Be pleased my sire ! Sire, a wonder, a wonder The 
worthy queen : 

Beautiful like a full blown lotus wreath, giving up all hopes 
of life and finding all your work useless, quickly entered the 
flames, like a swan the forest of lotus. (6) 

Rama. Wonderful, Wonderful ! Prevent, Lak§mana, prevent. 

Laksmana. As my sire orders. (Going out and entering) . 

Victory, my sire 

Like a golden wreath, she shines all the brighter for en- 
tering the fire. Unchanged she is in spite of having entered the 
fire. 

Rama. (Wondering) What’s it, what’s it ? 

Laksmana. Ah ! Wonderful ! 

[Entering'] 

Sugrlva. Hail, my lord ! 

Who can indeed be the bowing figure who carries the 
daughter of Janaka alive from the blazing fire ? 

8. As the text stands, the sentence is elliptical. Possibly the idea is that 
Hanuman must command all his strength to listen to the message of Rama. 

9. See note 7. 

10. The idea of wonder is not clear. Sita announced her intention to enter 
the flames and R§ma gave her permission to do so. If then she does so, there 
is no scope for wonder, unless it is presumed that the brothers did not take her 
at her word. This assumption will be doing Sita but meagre justice. The writer 
inclines to the view that there must be a difference in reading. Both in this as 
well as in Riuna’s speech following, we might better substitute atydhitam in- 
stead of dicaryairfi; and such a reading will sit well with the statement of Rama 
that it should be prevented. 

11. We accept the reading in the Trippunithura Ms. and delete Hanuman. 
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Lak^aJiu. Ha ! Here is approaching the divine Agni, leading the 
worthy queen before ! 

Rama, Ha ! Here is the benign god Agni ! Let us approach Him. 
[All approach him] 

[Then enter Agni leading Sitd] 

Agni, Here is the benign Lord Narayana ! Hail Lord ! 

Rama. Benign lord, I bow to you ! 

Agni. Lord of Devas, you should not bow down to me ! 

Receive her, O best of men, the lady who is worshipped by 
all the worlds, the pure and spotless and sinless daughter of 
Janaka. (9) 

Further: 

Know the daughter of Janaka is Goddess Laksmi. She 
has followed you in human guise. (10) 

Rama. Blessed am I ! 

O Smoke-bannered God, I know that Vaidehi is pure, but 
thus have I done to satisfy the world. (11) 

[Divine Gandharvas sing in the postscenium] 

Obeisance to Lord Narayana, the Cause of all the three worlds ! 

O Lord of the Universe ! Brahma is thy heart ; Rudra, thy 
anger ; the Sun and the Moon, thy eyes ; and Sarasvati, thy 
tongue, O Lord of Devas ! All the three worlds with Brahma and 
Indra and Maruts are created by thee ! Know, Lord, Sita is 
Laksmi who delights in her abode of waters and thou art 
Visnu himself. Receive. (12) 

[Again in the postscenium others sing] 

This earth, when it went down into the waters, was raised 
by you in the garb of Boar ; by thee was the whole universe con- 
quered by three steps, O lord of Devas ! The Devas are as 
well pleased with the destruction of Ravana as thou thyself art 
with Queen Sita by thy side ! 


12. Since agnipravesa takes place behind the scenes, Agni has to appear on 
the stage. The whole scene following is intended to sing the glory of Hama, as 
an incarnation of Mahavi^u. It must, however, be pointed out that it has but 
little dramatic interest. 
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Agni, Noble sir, these, Devarsis, Sidhds, Gandharvas, Vidyddharas 
and Apsaras glorify thee with thy greatness ! 

Rama. Blessed am I. 

Agni, Noble sir, this way, this way for your coronation ! 

Rama, As my Lord orders. 

[Exeunt'} 

[In the postscenium} 

Hail ! Lord ! Hail ! Protector ! Hail ! Noble sir ! 
Hail ! Your Majesty ! Hail ! Destroyer of Havana ! Hail ! 
Long life to thee ! 

Vibhlsania. Here, here is His Majesty ! 

Having in battle crossed over the ocean of his vow, having 
recovered his innocent wife and being now crowned by all the 
Gods, his Majesty shines like the moon in clear sky, 

Laksmana. Ha ! The Vaisnavite splendour of my sire ! 

Surrounded by Yama, Varuna, Kubera, Vasava, and other 
gods, he shines after the coronation, as desired by Dasaratha, 
like the God of Devas, the conqueror of Vrtra. 

[Then enter the crowned Rama accompanied hy Sita} 

Rama, Dear Laksmana ! 

That revered sire who to please my mother broke off my 
coronation though all preparations were made and I was seated 
on the throne, he himself, though long dead, it was gods’ will, 
did crown me in person gladly ! 

Agni, Noble sir ! Here are your subjects, headed by Bharata, 
and Satrughna, come to welcome you, as desired by Mahendra. 

Rama, Benign Lord ! Content am I. 

Agni, Here are Mahendra and other devas singing thy greatness ! 
Rdma, Blessed am I. 

Agni. Noble sir ! What else dost thou desire ? 

Rama, If my benign Lord is pleased, what else should I desire ? 

[Epilogue] 

May the earth be freed of sins ! May the enemies all perish ! 
May Rajasimha rule over this our whole earth ! 

^ End of Act VII, 

End of Abhisekandtaka. 
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Cytisine group 

PART n. 

Further experiments on the synthesis of Ewin’s structure for Cytisine 

Bv 

S. N. Chakravarti and P. L. Narasimha Rao 
(Annamalai University) 

In this paper, we record the results of our attempts to realise some 
of the schemes outlined in Part I (Chakravarti and Venkatasubban, J. 
Annamalai University, 1933, 11, 227). The first scheme that was tried 
is indicated below : — 



6-Nitro-3-methylcinnamic acid (I) was prepared from 6-nitro-3- 
methylbenzaldehyde, which in its turn was obtained by a modification 
of the method of Monnet and Cartier (D. R. P. 113604. Compare 
F. Mayer, Ber., 1914, 47, 406) , and reduced to 6-amino-3-methyl-cinnamic 
acid (II) m.p. 195° by means of ferrous sulphate and ammonia. The 
latter was then diazotized and reduced to 3-methyl-6-hydrazino-c innami c 
acid (III), and finally (III) was converted into 6-methyl-dihydro-N- 
aminocarbostyril (V) m.p. 117°, through (FV) essentially under condi- 
tions described by Emil Fischer for the preparation of l-aminodihydro- 
carbostyril (Annalen 1883, 221, 226). Hie final conversion of (V) into 
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(VI) has not yet been accomplished, as we have, so far, not been able to 
obtain (V) in sufficient quantities. 

The next projected line of synthesis was by the way of 6-methyl-l : 
2:3: 4-tetrahydroquinoline-8-carboxylic acid (VII). Attempts to pre- 
pare 6-methylquinoline-8-carboxylic acid by the oxidation of 6:8- 
dimethylquinoline met with only partial success, as yields were in- 
variably low. The acid (VII) was eventually prepared by the method 
previously described (Chakravarti and Venkatasubban, Loc. cit. 237) 
and attempts are being made to convert the acid to (VIII) through the 
following alternative routes : — 


H3C 



Finally, we directed attention to the synthesis of 6-methyl-8-bromo- 
methylquinoline (IX) , which we hoped to be able to convert into (X) in 
the following manner : — 




15 
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Preliminary attempts to prepare (IX), under conditions similar 
those used for the preparation of 8-brom-methy 1-quinoline (D. R. 
98272 ; Ber., 1906, 39, 2709 ; compare also J. C. S., 1935, 1421) gave in- 
consistent results, but this, as well as the synthesis of antimalarials from 
(IX) is reserved for further studies by one of us (S. N. C.). 

We have decided to publish this work in this incomplete state as 
one of us (P. L. N. R.) is unable to continue this work. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

6-Nitro~3-methylcinnamic acid (I)» m-Tolualdehyde was obtained 
by the oxidation of m-xylene with chromyl chloride (Bornemann, Ber., 
1884, 17, 1464) and nitrated with a mixture of concentrated sulphuric 
and nitric acids below 0° (Monnet and Cartier, D. R. P. 21683, 113604). 
The mixture of the nitroaldehydes was isolated in the usual manner 
and distilled under reduced pressure. The product distilling over be- 
tween 135-145/2 mm. was collected in two fractions, first two-thirds 
(A) and the last one-third (B). Each of these fractions were again 
fractionated in the manner shown below : — 


A (First two-thirds) 


B(Last one-third) 


C(First D(Last E(First F(Last 

two-third) one-third) one-third) two-third 


None of the fractions crystallised readily on being cooled to 0°. 
The fractions C, X (the mixture of D and E), and F were then separately 
converted into p-toluidide in the usual manner. Each of the fractions 
first gave a crystalline toluidide, which on purification, melted at 89°, 
and the mother liquors from the fraction C, on standing gave a toluidide 
which on purification melted at 76°, and which proved to be the tolu- 
idide of 2-Nitro-3-methyl-benzaldehyde (Found N = 11-2%. C15H14O2N2 
requires N = 11*0%). 

Fraction F gave mainly the p-toluidide m.p. 89°. The latter on 
hydrolysis gave 6-Nitro-3-methyl-benzaldehyde, m.p. 44°, which was 
converted into 6-Nitro-3-methylcinnamic acid, m.p. 224° by the method 
previously described (Chakravarti and Venkatasubban, Loc. cit.). 


•S Ph 
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6-Amino-3-methyUcinnamic acid (11) A solution of the nitro- 
cinnamic acid (1*6 gm.) in dilute ammonia was added to a solution of 
ferrous sulphate (16 gm.) in water (30 c.c.), which had been heated to 
90°. Concentrated ammonia (6 c.c.) was then gradually added to the 
mixture under vigorous stirring. After all the ammonia had been 
added, the contents of the flask were heated for a further % hour, and 
filtered. The filtrate was concentrated to one-third its original volume 
and carefully acidified with concentrated hydrochloric acid, when the 
amino acid separated as a yellow powder in an yield of over 90%. On 
recrystallisation from alcohol it was obtained in prismatic needles, 
m.p. 195° (Found N=i:8.1. C 10 H 1 JO 2 N requires N = 7.9%). 

The amino acid is readily soluble in alcohol and acetone sparingly 
soluble in hot water, benzene, and ether, and almost insoluble in 
petroleum ether. 

G-methyUdihydro-^N-aminocarhostyril (V). The amino acid (10 gm.) 
was dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid (14-6 c.c. of 25% in 70 c.c. 
water), and the solution allowed to cool when the hydrochloride sepa- 
rated in a crystalline form, which was diazotized by addition of the re- 
quired amount of sodium nitrite. A clear diazo-solution results, from 
which the diazo-salt soon begins to separate. The solution was treated 
at once with a cooled solution of sodium sulphite (2% mols. 17*9 gm.), 
and then with hydrochloric acid (1 mol., 8.5 c.c. of 25% HCl) and 
excess of Zinc dust. In a few minutes, the dark red colour of the solu- 
tion changed to yellow, when the liquid was filtered from excess of Zinc 
dust, and the filtrate immediately reduced with sodium amalgam. When 
the reduction was over, the aqueous solution was separated, treated with 
large excess of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and heated on the water- 
bath till the liquid no longer reduced Fehling solution. The solution 
was then saturated with sodium hydroxide, when crude 6-methyl- 
dihydro-N-amino-carbostyril m.p. 96-102° (contaminated with a little 
6-methyl-dihydrocarbostyril, m.p. 132-133°. Found C = 74*5; H=:7*0; 
CioHiiON requires C = 74*5 ; H = 6*8%) separated. On recrystallisa- 
tion from hot water 6-methyldihydro-N-amino-carbostyril separated in 
colourless plates m.p. 117° (Found C = 68*8 ; H = 7*0. C 10 H 12 ON 2 re- 
quires C = 68-2 ; H = 6-8%) 

G^meihyl-l : 2 : 3 : 4 tetrahydroquinoline-S-carhoxylic acid (VII), 
A number of experiments were made with the object of converting 6-8- 
dimethylquinoline into 6-methyl-quinoline-8-carboxylic acid by oxida- 
tion. Oxidation with chromic acid, selenium dioxide, and dilute nitric 
acid were tried, but yields obtained were not very satisfactory. Oxida- 
tion with large excess of chromic acid, yielded only the dicarboxylic 
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acid m p. above 300®. This substance is only sparingly soluble in water, 
alcohol and benzene. (Found C =60.6 H = 3.4 N = 6.7%. C11H7O4N 
requires 0 = 60.8; H = 3.2; N = 6.4%-). 

The tetrahydroquinoline carboxylic acid was eventually prepared 
by the method previously described (Chakravarti and Venkatasubban, 
Loc. cit.). 

Bromination oj 6 : 8-dimethylquinoline. 6 : 8-dimethylquinoline 
(10 gm.) was dissolved in chloroform (30 c.c.) and the solution satu- 
rated with dry hydrogen bromide, when a white precipitate was ob- 
tained. Bromine (10*2 gm.) was then added and the mixture carefully 
warmed on the waterbath till a clear red solution was obtained. The 
solution on being kept in a dessicator deposited the dibromide hydro- 
bromide in orange red rhombic plates m.p. 125-140® (Decomp.). Yield 
almost quantitative. 

When this substance is heated to 160®, it loses hydrogen bromide. 
In an experiment, when the solution of the substance in chloroform was 
heated for sometime, white needles were obtained which on decomposi- 
tion in aqueous solution with alkali gave a colourless substance 
m.p. 58®, which crystallised from petroleum ether in needles and which 
analysed for a monobromo dimethyl quinoline. (Found: Br. = 33*5%^. 
CiiHioNBr requires Br. 33.8%). 

When, however, the above experiment was repeated the substance 
m.p. 58° could not be obtained again. 

Experiments are in progress to prepare (IX) by various modifica- 
tions of the method described in D. R. P. 98272, 
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PART m 

Exploratory experiments on the synthesis of Cytisine, 
Sparteine, Lupinine and aUied alkaloids 

By 

S. N. Chakravarti and P. L. Narasimha Rao 
{Amiamalai University) 

The object of these experiments was to discover methods which 
could be eventually used for the synthesis of Lupinine, Sparteine, Cyti- 
sine and the allied alkaloids. It was realised from the outset that some 
of the successful experiments might lead to the formation of stereoiso- 
merides of the expected alkaloids (Compare, Chemical Society, Annual 
Reports, 1933, 232). Attention has so far been directed by various 
workers to the synthesis of norlupinane (I), the new type of ring sys- 
tem which Karrer first assumed to be present in Lupinine (Helv. Chim. 
Acta., 1928 11, 1062), and which has since then been shown to be the 
essential building unit of several alkaloids obtained from plants belong- 
ing to Leguminoseae (Winterfield and Kneuer, Ber., 1931, 64 , 150 ; Spath 
and Gallinowski, Ber., 1932, 65, 1526 ; Clemo and Raper, J. C. S., 1929, 
1927 ; Clemo and Ramage J. C. S., 1931, 437, 3191 ; Ing., J. C. S., 1932, 
2778 ; 1933, 504 ; Clemo and Raper, J. C. S., 1933, 644 ; Kondo, Ochiai, 
Tsuda and Yoshida, Ber., 1935, 68, 570) . 

The first attempt to synthesis norlupinane was made by Clemo and 
Ramage (J. C. S., 1931, 437) in the following manner : — 



Ethyl piperidine-2-carboxylate was condensed with r-bromo- 
butyronitrile, the product hydrolysed, esterified, converted into a cyclic 
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ketone by means of sodium, and the product again hydrolysed and re- 
duced by Clemensen's method. The final product, octahydrop 3 n:‘idoco- 
line, proved to be different from norlupinane and was later regarded as 
a stereoisomeride of the cis-trans decalin type, with the interesting fea- 
ture that a tervalent nitrogen is implicated. 

A product identical with norlupinane was obtained synthetically 
by Winterfeld and Holschneider (Annalen., 1932, 499 , 109) in the fol- 
lowing way. 2-Pyridyl l-methyl-2-pyrrolidonyl-3 ketone (II), prepared 
by condensation of a-picolinic ester and l-methyl-2 p 5 n*rolidone, on 
ketone hydrolysis gave 2-Y-niethylaminobutylpyridine (III) , the benzoyl 
derivative of which was reduced catalytically in presence of platinum 
oxide to the secondary alcohol of the corresponding piperidine deri- 
vative (IV). By the action of phosphorus pentabromide on this sub- 
stance 2-a-5-dibromobutylpiperidine (V) was obtained with loss of ben- 
zonitrile and methyl bromide. This bromide was cyclised by the action 
of sodium ethoxide to l-bromo-octahydro-pyridocoline (VI), which 
could be reduced catalytically to octahydropyridocoline, identical in all 
its properties with norlupinane. 



A second, elegant synthesis was effected by Clemo, Ramage and 
Raper (J. C. S., 1932 , 2959) by subjecting ethyl r-2-pyridyl-butyrate to 
a combined Bouveault and nuclear reduction, followed by halogenation, 
and cyclisation by withdrawal of hydrogen halide, thus : — 



It is significant that both the above methods depended on a final 
ring closure at the Nitrogen atom. 
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Diels and Alder, probably had obtained norlupinane a little earlier, 
although the melting points of the picrate and the auri-chloride of their 
base were slightly lower (Annalen 1932, 498 , 16). They found that 
acetylene dicarboxylic ester and pyridine combine at ordinary tempera- 
ture to give quinolizine-1 : 2:3: 4-tetracarboxylic ester (VII), which 
on hydrolysis with aqueous potassium hydroxide furnishes quinolizine 
dicarboxylic acid, and from this quinolizine (VIII) itself is obtained by 
heating with lime. The latter on complete reduction gave octahydro- 
quinolizine. 



(VII) 

The only other recorded synthetic work in this field is the synthesis 
of a-norlupinone, recently effected by Ochial, Tsuda, and Yokoyama 
(Ber., 1935, 68, 2291), by the transformation of indolizidine ring in the 
following maimer : — 



This synthesis should be of particular interest, because by an appli- 
cation of similar reactions it may be possible to convert Clemo's Octa- 
hydropyridocoline into norlupinane : — 
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This point is being investigated and an account of these experiments 
is reserved for a future communication by one of us (S. N. C.). 

For the synthesis of the alkaloids themselves, we thought out a 
number of excellent schemes, but we at first directed our attention to 
the realisation of the following schemes, as the starting substance for 
these could be readily obtained : — 

1(a) 



CHzOII 



1(b) 


a 


<jOOEt 
• C— COOEt 


Hydrolysis 


COOEt 


r 

XOOBI 


dccarbovylalioit 

EsterlKcatton. 


.IlfO 



II2OH 



Na it alcohol 



CHj 
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11 (a) 







CTa pH 


HjC/ 


CHBr.COOEt 

MaCl' 


CH — COOEt 

+ 

1 




1 

Hjcl, 

^CO 

CHa 

1 

Reformatsky 

HaCl, 

Jnx 

CHa 


NX 

1 

CHa 

COOEt 


CHa 

1 

CHa COOEt 



— H2O 


Dehydration/^ Reduction 
CH2 CH^ 


H2C 

H2C 


CHo 




NH^CHa 
CHz .CHi 

m 


11(b) 


HaC 

HjC 



Refortnatsky’ 





I Dehydration & 
I Keduclion 
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Contrary to the statement of Bose and Sen (J. C. S., 1931 , 2843) 
N-methylpyridone and a-chloropyridine were readily obtained in excel- 
lent yields by the method of Fargher and Furness (J. C. S., 1915, 107, 
690) , but attempts to condense a-chloropyridine with sodiomalonic ester 
and ethyl a : a : y • Y — propane tetracarboxylate under a variety of 
different conditions were unsuccessful. This is rather unexpected for 
a halogen atom in 2-position in pyridine is fairly reactive and a-chloro- 
pyridine readily condenses with anthranilic acid, etc. In this connection 
it may be mentioned that C. S. Kuhn and Richter have recently report- 
ed that they were unable to condense a-bromopyridine with malonic 
ester (J. Amer.Chem., 1935, 57, 1928). On the other hand, Walter and 
McElvain have shown that such a reaction can be brought about with 
sodium ethoxide in absence of alcohol (J.Amer.Chem., 1935, 57, 1891). 
One of us (S.N.C.) has not the least doubt, that a condensation of the 
type outlined in Scheme I can be effected and attempts are now being 
made to condense the more reactive lodopyridine with the sodiosalts of 
the above esters (Compare Wibaut and Bastide, Rec. Trav. Chim., 1933, 
52, 493-498) • 
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While the above work was in progress experiments were simulta- 
neously instituted to explore the possibilities of the following 
schemes : — 



(ii) 



COOEt 





V 

Sparteine after Clemo 
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It should be certainly possible to bring about the above conversion 
as Mannich and Coworkers have shown that compounds containing 
Bispidine ring can be readily synthesised by similar methods (Ber., 1935, 
68, 506; Ber., 1930, 63, 608). 

Cytisine itself we are attempting to synthesise in the following 
manner : — 


(i) 





Some progress has already been made in these directions, and we 
reserve the synthesis of these alkaloids along these and other lines for 
a future communication, 

We are publishing this work in this incomplete state as one of us 
(P.L.N.R.) is unable to continue this work further, and as the senior 
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author (S. N. C.) wishes to reserve the subject for his work for some 
time. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

N-MethyUa-pyridone was prepared under conditions essentially 
similar to those used by Fargher and Furness (Loc. cit.). It was, also, 
obtained by the oxidation of pyridine methosulphate with hydrogen 
peroxide, and by electrolytic oxidation, but the yields of the final com- 
pound by these methods were not so good. 

For the preparation of a-chloropyridine, Fargher and Furness’s con- 
dition was followed, but heating with phosphorus pentachloride was 
continued for 14 hours, instead of nine, till the whole of phosphorus 
pentachloride had disappeared and a homogeneous solution obtained, 
when an yield of over 95% of the chlorocompound was obtained. 

Condensation Experiments, Attempts to condense a-chloropyridine 
with malonic ester and propane tetracarboxylic ester under usual con- 
ditions with (i) sodium ethoxide in alcoholic solution, (ii) equimolecular 
quantity of sodium in benzene suspension, were unsuccessful. 

Experiments are now being made to obtain the expected condensa- 
tion product by condensing lodopyridine with the above esters under 
above conditions, and also at higher temperatures, e.g. in toluene and 
mesitylene solutions and with longer heating (30 hrs.). 


a~Iodopyridine, a-Aminopyridine was first prepared from pyridine 
by the method of Tsitschibabin (Journ. Russ. Chem. Ges., 1914, 46, 
1216) and then converted into lodopyridine through the diazonium salt 
(Wibaut and Bastida, loc. cit.). 


Preliminary attempts to condense N-methyl a-pyridone with malonic 
ester through the aid of a little alcoholic potash or piperidine were un- 
successful. 

Bispidine ring formation. Ethyl a : a : y : y-propane tetra-carboxy- 
late was prepared by the method of Welch (J. C. S., 1931, 674) and con- 
verted into the tetraamide in a quantitative yield under conditions simi- 
lar to those used by Max Guthzeit and Jahn (J. Pr. 1898, (2), 66, 1-15). 
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The tetra-amide on being heated at 250° in the manner described by 
Guthzeit and Jahn gave glutaric di-imide in a poor yield, which on 
electrolytic reduction gave a basic substance. Attempts are being made 
to improve the yield of the di-imide, and to ■ materialise the schemes 
outlined in the introductory part. 

Our thanks are due to the Chemical Society, London, for a grant 
which has defrayed part of the cost of the research materials used 
above. 

Annamalai University, 

18th January, 1936. 



Chemical Investigation of Indian Medicinal 

Plants 

Prelitiunary Chemical Examination of Cryptocryne Spiralis 

PART V 
By 

S. N. Chakravarti and T. S. Kuppuswamy 
(Annamalai University) 

Cryptocryne spiralis (Tamil, Nattu-ati-vadayam) is the country 
Atis of the Madras Presidency. The root of the plant externally re- 
sembles Ipecacuanha, and a few years ago it attracted attention through 
several packages of it appearing in the London Market as ‘ False Ipe- 
cacuanha It is widely used by the native doctors of the Madras Presi- 
dency and Ceylon as a tonic and as a remedy for infantile vomiting, 
cough and fever. 

A reference to the literature showed that no systematic work has 
been done on the chemical constituents of this plant. A more or less 
complete analysis of the root has now been made. We found during 
this investigation that the root does not possess any of the characteristic 
physiological properties associated with Ipecacuanha. It contains nei- 
ther emetine nor cepbaeline. We were, also, unable to detect the pre- 
sence of any specific (organic) active principle. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Preliminary tests for alkaloids and glucosides, gave only negative 
results. The aqueous extract of the roots gives a colouration with ferric 
chloride and a precipitate with lead acetate. It immediately reduces 
Fehling’s solution. 

100 gm. of finely powdered root were extracted with the following 
solvents successively in Soxhlet apparatus, and the extracts dried at 
100 ^ 


Petroleum ether (B. P. 35-50°) 

extracted. 

1-05 

gm. 

Ethyl Ether 


1 

gm. 

Chlorofottn 

>> 

•82 

gm. 

Absolute alcohol 


1-5 

gm. 
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Petroleum ether extract The extract was concentrated to a small 
volume and then extracted with acidified water. The acid extract did 
not give any precipitate with any of the usual alkaloidal reagents, and 
it did not give any of the tests of water-soluble glucosides. The con- 
centrated petroleum ether extract was then evaporated to dryness, when 
a greenish residue was left, which is almost completely soluble in 90% 
alcohol. The residue is almost completely saponified by boiling with 
alcoholic Sodium Hydroxide, the unsaponifiable matter forming only a 
small proportion of the residue. 

Ethyl ether extract The residue obtained by removing the sol- 
vent was similar to the residue obtained from Petroleum ether. It did 
not contain any reducing sugar, tannin, glucoside, alkaloid or an acid. 
The residue is almost insoluble in petroleum ether and benzene, but 
dissolves readily in alcohol. 

Chloroform extract gave a residue similar to above. In addition it 
contained some cautchouc like substance. 

Absolute alcohol extract. On concentrating the hot extract and 
allowing it to remain, a white substance separated. This substance was 
insoluble in the usual organic solvents and it has not so far been possi- 
ble to obtain it in a crystalline form. The residue obtained by evaporat- 
ing the mother liquors to dryness is partly soluble in water. The aque- 
ous solution of the residue gives a voluminous precipitate with lead 
acetate, and the filtrate from this gives a precipitate with basic lead 
acetate. It has not so far been possible to obtain any crystalline sub- 
stance from these lead precipitates. The extract contains considerable 
quantities of glucose. 

70% alcohol extract, cold distilled water extract, and boiling water 
extract had the usual characteristics. No active principle could be iso- 
lated from them. All the extracts give tests for reducing sugars. 

Cold 1 % hydrochloric acid extract. The extract had the usual pro- 
perties and did not give any tests for alkaloid. On basification, it gave 
considerable quantities of a brown precipitate, which was insoluble in 
organic solvents. On being ignited, it left an infusible residue. This 
substance was foimd to have the properties of ferric phosphate. 

Chemical Laboratory, 

Annamalai University, 

26th February, 1936. 
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Moreover, perceptual knowledge establishes the existence of its 
object at the time of its own existence, and not the existence (of the 
object) at all times. Hence, it has to be stated that consciousness 
manifests itself only as being limited by time, taking the form ‘ I exist 
only at this moment, not at other times.’ Otherwise (if knowledge 
were not limited by time, its object too, namely) the pot and the like 
would be eternal. Similarly, inference and other kinds of knowledge 
(must be limited by time ; otherwise, they would reveal their objects 
also to be eternal) . And it has already been said that a pure conscious- 
ness, which is devoid of the distinctions of perception and inference, 
and which is objectless and supportless, cannot exist. 


The contention that the antecedent non-existence of consciousness 
cannot be proved by anything other than consciousness on the ground 
that consciousness cannot be the object of anything else (p. 35) is inde- 
fensible ; for (one’s own) previous knowledge is made the object of 
present cognition, as in the judgment ‘ At one time I knew ’. Besides, 
the consciousness of other persons is inferred from reasons 
(linga) such as, the invariable rejection and acceptance 
respectively of disagreeable and agreeable objects. And, if it is 
not admitted that the consciousness of others is inferred, there would 
result the impossibility of all scriptural and wordly usage, in as much as 
it would be impossible to grasp the meanings of words.®® Further, 
approaching the guru and the like would be impossible, for there 
could be no apprehension that he is possessed of knowledge. 


60. The meanings of words may be understood from vyavahara. Thus, for 
example, a youngster notices the pupil fetching a cow when his master utters the 
words ‘Fetch the oow,‘ and immediately concludes that the action of fetching the 
cow was the result of the pupil grasping the desire of the master when he 
uttered the words ‘fetch the cow.’ At that time, he takes the words in one mass 
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The belief that if consciousness is the object of anything else, it 
would cease to be consciousness is untenable. The character of being 
consciousness consists in the quality of manifesting itself solely by 
means of its own existence to its substrate ; or in the quality of being 
the means of manifesting (by its own existence) its object (to its 
substrate).®^ These two characteristics (of consciousness, namely, that 
of manifesting itself and its object to its substrate) , which are establish- 
ed by one’s own experience, do not fall away even when consciousness 
becomes the object of another consciousness. How then can it be main- 
tained that consciousness ceases to be consciousness (when it becomes 
the object of another consciousness) ? Pots and the like, on the other 
hand, do not possess the quality of being consciousness, simply because 
they do not possess the aforesaid characteristics and not because they 
are objects of experience. 


as conveying one complex whole of meaning. Which word in that whole stands 
for the animal, and which signifies the action is not apprehended there. Later, 
when the teacher says ' fetch the horse/ a different animal is brought. Again, 
when he says ‘tie up the cow,’ a different action follows. By observing varied 
actions resulting from the different utterances, the youngster understands that 
the word ‘ cow ’ denotes an animal of a certain description, that the word ‘ horse ’ 
an animal of another kind, the word ‘bring’ denotes the action of bringing, and 
so on. 

61. In commenting upon these definitions, Sudarsanacarya observes that if 
consciousness is defined as that which manifests itself, this definition would also 
apply to pots and the like, for, they too manifest themselves. To exclude them, 
the qualification ‘ to its own substrate ’ is added ; the pot manifests itself, not to 
its substrate, the ground on which it stands, but to the knowing person. Again, 
the further qualification ‘ solely by means of its own existence ’ is included in 
order to exclude certain attributes of the self, such as, atomic size, eternity and 
so on, which are manifested to their substrate, not by themselves, but by an act 
of knowledge. The 6ri Bha^ya would add yet another qualification ‘ at the present 
time ’ with a view to excluding past states of consciousness. Even 
without this addition, past states of consciousness stand excluded, since 
every past experience is revealed not by its own existence, but by another act of 
knowing. But this qualification serves to emphasise the fact that any state of 
consciousness can manifest itself by its own existence only at the time it exists, 
and that a past state of consciousness can be apprehendii by another state— a fact 
denied by the opponent. ‘At the present time’ denotes timf when the rala- 
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Further, (even on your view) that consciousness does not possess 
the character of being the object of another consciousness, the same 
difficulty, namely, that it will cease to be consciousness, does exist as in 
the case of the sky-flower, (which is not an object of cognition, and 
which is not a cognition). 

The quality of being consciousness cannot be attributed to the self, 
for it possesses the character of being the seat of consciousness. Nor can 
it be said that it (the self) is not the object of consciousness ; for, 
though it is self-luminous like consciousness, it is admitted to be capa- 
ble of being known by oneself and others. The objection that, if the 
self is knowable, it would cease to be self would, as stated before, 
equally apply even to the view that it is not knowable. 

If it is contended that it is only the non-existence of the sky-flower 
(rather than the fact that it is not the object of experience) that is re- 
sponsible for the sky-flower not being soul or consciousness, then let it be 


tion of consciousness to its object exists'. Since a state of consciousness cannot 

manifest itself, solely by its own sake, to any person other than its own substrate, 

the words ‘ to its own substrate ' become necessary. This definition is acceptable 
only to those who maintain the svayamprakasatva theory ; hence, a second, which 

will be acceptable to all is offered. The qualifications ‘ to its own substrate,’ ‘ by 

its own existence ’ and ‘ at the present time ’ have to be supplied in this definition 
also. ‘Means of manifesting’ would apply also to the potter’s stick, wheels and 
other instruments ; and hence the qualification ‘ to its own substrate.’ The know- 
ledge arising from one sense organ cannot be the means for the manifestation of 
an object revealed by another sense ; visual perception, for example, does not 
manifest that which is the object of auditory perception. Hence the need for the 
words ‘ its own object.’ The qualification ‘ by its own existence ’ serves to exclude 
the sense organs, which are instrumental in revealing objects, not by their own 
being, but in so far as they give rise to knowledge. As in the case of the first 
definition, here also the expressions ‘ at the present time ’ and ‘ to its own substrate’ 
are intended to exclude respectively past states of consciousness and the expe- 
rience of others, 
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held that even in the case of pots and the like, it is only their charac- 
ter of not being the seat of consciousness and of their not being opposed 
to ignorance^ that is responsible for their being non-soul and non-con- 
sciousness. Should it be contended that if consciousness is the object 
of consciousness these two qualities (namely, the quality of not being 
the seat of consciousness and of not being opposed to ignorance) must 
belong to it, (we reply) that even on the view that consciousness is 
not the object of consciousness, it would likewise possess those two 
qualities, (as in the case of the sky-flower). No further need to ridi- 
cule these devious and flimsy arguments. 

Again, the assertion that as consciousness has no origin, other 
modifications of it are negatived is fallacious ; for, (the implied gene- 
ral proposition, namely, that whatever has no origin has none of 
the other changes, is falsified by the contradictory instance of ante- 
cedent non-existence, because,) although antecedent non-existence has 
no origin, it is found to have destruction. Even if the qualification 
‘ positive entity ’ be added, the falsity (of the general proposition as 
modified viz.. All positive entities having origin have none of the other 
changes) will be proved by the ignorance (avidya) which is admitted 
by you. For, this ignorance, even though it has no origin, is subject to 
manifold changes and terminates through the rise of knowledge. If it 
is said that its modifications are unreal, (we ask) do you admit changes 
which are ultimately real, and believe in any entity having an origin 
and still being ultimately real? It is only if these are admitted, the quali- 
fication * ultimately real ’ can be fruitfully applied either to the major 
or to the middle term. If these are admitted, then your case has, indeed, 
been ably defended by one skilled in logical acumen ! 

62. It is not necessary that if external objects, such as pots, exist at all, they 
ought to be known. Hence, they are not considered to be opposed to ignorance 
(ajfi&navirodhi) . Knowledge, however, is opposed to ignbliance (ajnanavirodhi) , 
because when it exists it must necessarily shine forth. 
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The statement that what is unborn cannot possess differentiations 
is not correct ; for, the distinction of the self, which is assuredly un- 
born, from the body, senses and the like has already been established ; 
and because ignorance, which is admitted to be beginningless, has ne- 
cessarily to be taken as being distinct from the self.®^ If it is said that 
this differentiation is phenomenal, (we ask) have you observed any- 
where real distinction to be invariably concomitant with origination 
It will be shown presently that the distinctions existing between various 
kinds of knowledge and objects of knowledge, which are established by 
uncontradicted experience, are ultimately real.^^"^ 

The contention that consciousness does not possess the attributes 
which are objects of knowledge, and that the attributes which are 
known do not belong to consciousness as its qualities is proved to be 
fallacious by the qualities of self-luminosity, eternity and the like, which 
are established, by scriptural testimony, inference and other means of 
knowledge to exist in consciousness, and which are acknowledged by 
yourself.®® It cannot be pointed out that these attributes are in reality 

63. All systems of Indian thought, with the exception of the Carvaka darsana, 
accept the distinction of the self from the body, senses and so on ; and the oppo- 
nent admits, in addition, the distinction of the self from avidya. Hence, he can- 
not deny vijatiyabheda. 

64. In order to prove that consciousness admits of no real distinctions, because 
it has no origin, the negative concomitance (vyatirekavyapti) — whatever has 
real distinctions must have an origin — ^must be cited. But as the opponent does 
not admit real distinctions, he cannot point to any instance of this negative generali- 
sation. Hence, his argument commits the fallacy of vyapyatvasiddhi. More- 
over, if the distinction of avidya from the self is not real, it follows that ignorance 
itself may become the self. 

65. The distinction between objects of knowledge necessarily points to the dis- 
tinction between kinds of knowledge. This shows that sajatiyabheda is real. 

66. The adipission that consciousness possesses the attributes of self-lumino- 
sity, eternity and the like implies that consciousness admits of internal differences 
(svagatabheda) . 
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only pure consciousness ; for, even though it (consciousness) is 
admitted to exist, conflicting views with regard to these attributes are 
noticed. It is only after admitting the existence of consciousness that 
disputants maintain its inferability, momentariness, and the like. Be- 
sides, consciousness and these attributes are in their essen- 
tial nature distinct. Indeed, consciousness is that which, solely 
by means of its own existence, manifests some object to its own 
substrate. But self-luminousness consists in shining forth or being 
manifest solely by means of its own existence to the soul. While deter- 
mining the nature of consciousness,^^ ‘ shining forth,’ which is implied 
therein, has been taken to be a quality common to all sentient and in- 
sentient things alike. If you were to (confuse this * shining forth ’ with 
prakatya and ) say that it is not admitted by Vedantins, (we point out 
that) the expression ‘ shining forth ’ refers to the quality of being fit 
to be an object of reference. Eternity, again, is the quality of existing 
at all times. Unity is limitation by the number ‘ one.’ 

It is not proper to suggest that as these attributes (self-luminosity, 
eternity and unity) constitute the negation of non-intelligence, of spa- 
tial and temporal limitations and of plurality respectively, the aforesaid 
difficulties are got over. For, even if they are of this nature, as they 
will still be the attributes of consciousness, you cannot meet the charge 
of anaikanta (straying reason) . The denial of non-intelligence, 
non-eternity, plurality and the like would be empty statement 
signifying nothing, if the several qualities opposed to these 
were not present in consciousness. Ignorance (avidya) , which 

67. The expression 'samvitsiddhaveva sadhitam’ has been interpreted to mean 
' while determining the nature of consciousness ’ and not * in the book called 
vitsiddhi/ because it is a subsequent work of Y^unacarya. 
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is knowable, is found in the self ; and this is a position 
admitted by you. (Hence, it cannot be maintained that the attri- 
butes which are known do not belong to consciousness as its qualities) . 

Further, after suggesting the relation of consciousness to some- 
thing with the aid of the genitive case ending found in the word asyah 
(occurring in the statement nasya meyo dharmah) to assert the attri- 
butelessness (of consciousness) will, like the attribution of the quality 
of being a barren woman to one^s mother, convey the opposite meaning. 
If consciousness is admitted to be manifest, it will follow that it possesses 
attributes ; otherwise, (if it is not admitted to be manifest) it amounts 
to positing an absolute non-entity like the horns of a hare. If it is said 
that manifestation itself is consciousness, (we ask) ‘ Oh, Ye ! tell us 
whose manifestation it is. If the reply is that it is not the manifesta- 
tion of anything, then, it cannot be manifestation at all, for, 
manifestation, like the quality of being the son, always refers to 
some entity and belongs to somebody. If it is said that it 
(manifestation) belongs to the self, (we ask) what is the meaning of 
the genitive case ending Hence, to maintain that a consciousness, 
which has been described as above and which has a character similar 
to that of sky-lotus, is the ultimate end of the Vedanta will only lead 
to the destruction of the Vedas themselves.®® 

Further, even if consciousness were eternal, the impossibility of 
recognition would still persist ; for, recognition which takes the form — 


68. Pamni's Sutra,— §a§thi se^e— declares that the genitive case ending inva- 
riably refers to some relation or other. The expression 'soul’s manifestation’ 
(atmanab siddhib) must, therefore, indicate that there is some relation between 
soul and the quality of manifestation. Hence, it cannot be maintained that the 
soul is attributeless. 

69. There is a pun on the word vedanta. 
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‘I experienced this at one time’ — indicates that there is a conscious sub- 
ject existing at earlier and subsequent times. But, in your view, 
consciousness is only consciousness. With regard to itself, conscious- 
ness cannot be its own subject and its own object. 

Should it be argued that, even though consciousness is ultimately 
only consciousness, it falsely appears as an experiencing subject, even as 
the shell appears as silver, and that (this consciousness itself cannot be 
said to be illusory, tor) without a real basis no illusion can arise, this 
argument is unsound. On this view, the conscious ‘ I ’ would shine 
forth as equivalent to consciousness, taking the form ‘ consciousness is 
even as silver, the yellow colour, the quality of being existent in the 
mirror, duality and the like appear falsely as being the form of the 
lustrous object presented before us, the conch, the face, the moon and 
the like. This consciousness which always presents itself as something 
distinct (from the conscious subject) is marked as taking 
the form ‘ I am conscious ’ and as being the distinguishing at- 
tribute of the altogether separate entity known as ‘ I just as the 
stick is found to be the attribute of Devadatta ; when the judgment 
‘ Devadatta holds a stick’ does not have for its object the stick only, how 


70. When a piece of shell is mistaken for silver, the illusion takes the form 
‘ This is silver,’ and not ‘ shell is silver ’ for, so long as the specific qualities of an 
object are known, no illusion with regard to it can arise. Likewise, when con- 
ciousness erroneously appears as the ‘ I ’, the illusion must take the form ‘ This is 
I,’ and not ‘ consciousness is I.’ Hence, it may be asked : How can it be asserted 
that the illusion concerning consciousness would take the form ‘ consciousness is I ^ ? 
Our reply is that in the case of shell-silver it is not the shell aspect of the pre- 
sented object, but some other aspect that causes the illusion. But in the case of 
consciousness, as the opponent describes it to be attributeless, it cannot be said 
that some aspect other than that of being consciousness leads to the illusion. Hence, 
it has to be admitted that even when its specific aspect of being consciousness is 
known consciousness gives rise to the illusion of ‘ I ’ and takes the form ‘ cons- 
ciousness is I.’ See 6ruta Prakasika, 
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can it be asserted that (in the analogous case) this consciousness of ‘ I ’, 
which reveals the entity called ‘ I ’ as owning consciousness, has for its 
object this consciousness only, which is, in fact, a mere attribute. 

How (we ask) did you arrive at the conclusion that the character of 
being a knower is an illegitimately transferred quality (adhyasta) ? If it 
is replied that this, like the statement ‘ I am stout presents itself only to 
him who erroneously identifies the self with the body, (and as such, the 
character of being a knower, like stoutness, is superimposed on the self, 
we rejoin that) since the consciousness too, which you regard as the 
self, presents itself only to that person who has that (confusion of the 
self with the body) , this consciousness also must likewise be a super- 
imposition. If it be said that, since it (consciousness) continues even 
after the dawn of the true knowledge of reality, it cannot be illusory, (we 
ask) ‘Sir, does the self really cease to be a knower after the acquisition 
of true knowledge ? Oh ! if that were so, it would be far better not to 
be the knower of the real than to be the knower of the real ; for, at least 
in illusion, he would perceive, in that state, many a happy thing. 

You may maintain that to be a knower is to be an agent in the act 
of knowing, to be liable to change,'^- to be non-intelligent, and 
to reside in the knot of the ahamkara;"-^ and that the self is the enjoyer 

71. Scriptural passages describing the state of release definitely declare that 
the released soul continues to be a knower. Hence, it cannot be maintained that 
with the rise of true knowledge the quality of being a knower vanishes. 

72. Knowledge is an activity and it has a beginning and an end ; hence, the 
quality of being an agent in the act of knowing must have a beginning and end, 
that is, must be subject to change. 

73. Ahamkara is spoken of as a knot (granthi) either because it is the root 
cause of the tangled mass of illusions or because it binds the jiva closely to the 
manifold illusions which are, in fact, its own handiwork. 
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of the fruits of the knowing process, a non-agent, a changeless entity, 
the witness (saksin)^^* and pure luminosity; and that the character of 
being an agent and the like cannot be the attributes of the self ; for, 
like colour and other qualities, they are knowable ; and that if the 
quality of being an agent belongs to the self, even though the latter is 
an object of the consciousness of ‘ I ’, it will be impossible to avoid the 
unwelcome conclusion that the quality of being non-soul, of existing 
for the sake of others, of being non-intelligent and the like would belong 
to the self even as they belong to the body ; and that the distinction of 
the knower, who is the object of the consciousness of ‘ I,’ and who enjoys 
the results of the activity of the body, from the body, which is well 
known to be the agent in all secular and sacred duties, is noticed ; and 
that similarly here also it is reasonable to admit that the witnessing in- 
ward self is distinct from the knower denoted by the term ‘ I This 
argument (of yours) is illogical, for, apart from the inward self which 
shines forth as the knower in the judgment ‘ I know no other self 
which is pure luminosity only and which is termed ‘ witness ' is appre- 
hended. The character of inwardness as attributed to the self (pratya- 
ktva) consists precisely in the quality of being ‘ I ’ found in that entity 
which, by virtue of its being the seat of knowledge, is marked off from 
the body, senses, mind, vital breath and consciousness, and which, con- 
trary to the procedure of outward objects, proceeds, as it were, and shines 


74. According to the Advaitins the ultimate reality, Brahman, which is one, 
undifferenced, eternal and self-luminous consciousness (caitanya), is particularised 
by the antahkarana in two ways. When Brahman is determined by antahkarana 
as a qualifying attribute (vii^sana) , it is called the jiva ; when it is determined by 
antahkarana as a limiting adjunct only (upadhi), it is called the sak§in. The 
antahkarana is inseparably bound up with jiva, but is separable from the 
sak^in. The sak^in performs the office of manifesting the objects known as well as 
the knowing subject. Since all diversity takes its roots in ajnana, the sak^in which 
illumines objects of experience and the experiencer, is spoken of as the ‘witness of 
ajnana.’ 
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for its own sake.”^^ The character of being a witness as attributed to 
the same (self) consists in being a direct knower (an eye-witness) . 
Indeed, one who is not knower is not spoken of as a witness. Since all 
objects that are manifested reveal themselves to the knower who shines 
forth as ‘ I ^ the experience — ‘ I know ‘ It presents itself to me ’ — is 
wshared by every self. The quality of being a knower camiot 
belong to that modification of unmanifest prakrti (avyakta) which goes 
by the name of egoity (ahamkara), nor to that known as intellect (bud- 
dhi) , for, as in the case of the body, the quality of not being an intelli- 
gent entity, the character of liability to change, insentience, the quality 
of existing for the sake of others and other similar reasons make it im- 
possible (for the quality of being a knower to belong to either egoity or 
intellect) . 

Nor can it be said that the quality of being a knower may well be- 
long to these (egoity and intellect) on account of the reflectiDn of 
intelligence ; for, what is not open to visual perception is not observed 
to have reflection. Besides, on your view, the quality of being a knower 
does not really belong to consciousness. If that is so (if the quality of 
being a knov/er really belongs to consciousness) , on account of 
conjunction with that (consciousness) the quality of being the knower 
may appear in another substance (say in egoity or intel- 
lect) or be apprehended therein ; even as heat appears in the iron-ball 
on account of contact with fire. 


75. Outward objects present themselves for the sake of the knowing subject, 
and not for their own sake. The self, on the contrary, shines for its own sake. 
Svasmai bhasam^atvam pratyaktvam. Parasmai bhasamanatvam paraktvam. 
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You may perhaps maintain the following view : “In manifesting the 
self which is none other than pure consciousness, the egoity (ahamkara) , 
although of non-intelligent nature, manifests the self as residing within 
itself ; for it is the nature of manifesing entities to reveal the objects that 
are being manifested as residing in themselves, just as a mirror, a 
sheet of water, particular instances of a class (say, the short, the hornless 
cows) and the like reveai the face, the sun, cowness, etc. as dwelling in 
themselves respectively. The erroneous view that finds expression in 
the judgment ‘ I know ’ is the result of that (i.e., the ahamkara being a 
manifesting entity reveals consciousness as residing within itself ; in 
other words, ahamkara appears as the possessor of knowledge. That is 
why in states of deep sleep and release, there is manifestation of the self 
in its true nature of pure consciousness only without the revelation of 
the ‘ I ’. That is also the reason why the quality of being non-soul has to 
be predicated of the ‘ I \ Suresvara’s statement runs to the effect — ^ If 
the quality of being ‘ I ’ belongs to the self, it must persist in states of 
deep sleep and release ; for the reason that it does not persist, it must be 
taken to belong to something else This (argument) is incoherent. 

To say that the ahamk^a which is essentially insentient 
manifests the self-luminious soul is as illogical as to assert 
that a spent coal manifests the sun. In fact, the manifestation 
of all objects is known to depend on consciousness, which is not in- 
sentient, and which you consider to be the soul. The assertion — that the 


76. Naiskarmya Siddhi, Bombay Sanskrt and Prakrit Series. No. 38. Ch. II 
Stanza 32. p. 70, 
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non-intelligent ahamkara, which itself depends for its revelation on con- 
sciousness, reveals such a consciousness, which manifests all objects 
without an exception and which has as its essential nature a luminosity 
that knows neither birth nor extinction, nor any other modification — 
will be ridiculed by those who have understood the real nature of the 
soul. 

Further, the relation of being the manifesting and the manifested 
entity cannot obtain between ahamkara and consciousness, for they are 
opposite in natureJ^ If the self is admitted to be capable of being 
manifested, it would imply that, like the pot, it would cease to be con- 
sciousness. Do not say that the surface of the hand, which is itself mani- 
fested by the sun’s rays, is seen to manifest those rays themselves ; for, 
the surface of the hand is responsible only for the accumulation of those 
rays."^® The sun beams thus accumulated are distinctly perceived ; 
hence, they are in reality not manifested by the hand at all. 

Again, what (we ask) is the nature of this ' manifestation ’, which 
is said to be effected by the ahamkara in respect of the self which is 
essentially consciousness ? It cannot be said to be the origination of 
consciousness ; for, inasmuch as it is self-dependent, it must be admitted 
not to depend for its existence on anything other than itself. Nor can it 

77. Consciousness and ahamkara have opposite natures. The former has the 
character of manifesting all objects without an exception ; while the latter, being 
distinct from consciousness, depends for its manifestation on consciousness. 
Hence, it is impossible for ahamkara to manifest consciousness. 

78. This analogy is unsound, because, unlike the sun’s rays, consciousness is 
not spread out and cannot be said to be collected by ahamkara. 
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be said to be the illumination concerning consciousness, since it is not 
capable of being apprehended by another consciousness. Indeed, if it is 
capable of being experienced (by another consciousness) , it would 
imply that it, like pots, etc., would cease to be consciousness. 

For the same reason (i.e., that consciousness is not the object of 
another consciousness) , it (manifestation) cannot be said to be the 
assistance rendered to the instruments of knowledge (concerning con- 
sciousness). This assistance may be (of three kinds) — (i) It is either 
such as results from the removal of those obstacles to the rise of know- 
ledge which reside in the object to be known, like the service rendered 
to the eye by light through the dispelling of darkness, (ii) Or, it is the 
help arising from being the means of contact between objects known and 
the sense-organs, like the help rendered by the particular instance, 
mirror, etc., to the eye and the like, which reveal respectively general 
qualities, one’s own face, etc. (iii) Or, it is the help which accrues from 
the removal of the impurities residing in the knower, like the service 
rendered by (virtues such as) tranquillity, restraint and so on to the 
sastras, which are the means of the true knowledge concerning the 
infinite and the finite self. 

(It cannot be the first kind, for) there is nothing resident in con- 
sciousness which impedes the origination of knowledge (of conscious- 
ness) and which could be removed by ahamkara. (You cannot reply 
that ajnana dwells in consciousness and is dispelled by ahamkara, for) 
inasmuch as ignorance would have the same abode and the same object 
as knowledge, it is impossible to locate it in the witness which you have 
admitted, and which is devoid of the two qualities (of being the seat of 
knowledge and its object). Indeed, pots and the like, which are 
devoid of the possibility of knowledge, are never spoken of as possessing 
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ignorance. Similarly, for the reason that the quality of being the knower 
never belongs to pure consciousness, it can never possess ignorance. 
Even if it is so (i.e., even if consciousness possesses ignorance) , it is not 
admitted that ignorance is removable by ahamkara, since ignorance can 
be put an end to only by knowledge, and since it has been so admitted. 
Besides, knowledge terminates the ignorance which concerns its own 
object only.'^® As the quality of being the object of knowledge has not 
been attributed to consciousness which is regarded as the self, the 
ignorance residing therein can never be destroyed by anyone at any 
time. (The ignorance which you speak of as existing in con- 
sciousness may be either defined as the antecedent non-exis- 
tence of knowledge or considered as the indefinable) . Ignor- 
ance, which is of the nature of the antecedent non-existence 
of knowledge, cannot be regarded as an obstacle to the rise 
of knowledge . That the following statements — Ignorance is 
positive in nature ; (it is) indefinable ; (it is) the material cause of 
the world ; and so on — are merely incoherent prattle will be shown in 
the section dealing with the relation (of the finite soul to the infinite 
self) . Hence, it cannot be said that the manifestation of consciousness 
is effected by the ahamkara whose essential nature is the removal of 
defects in the objects known. 

79. When knowledge arises it dispels only that ignorance which centres round 
the object known. For example, when the shell is known as shell, this apprehension 
terminates the illusory cognition of that object which existed till then. If know- 
ledge is said to put an end to all ignorance, it would have to be admitted that 
knowledge of the true nature of the shell dispels every form of illusion. See ^ruta 
Prakdsikd. 

80. The antecedent non-existence of an object cannot be regarded as an obsta- 
cle to the origination of that object. 
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(It cannot be the second, for) as consciousness is beyond the reach 
of the senses (the assistance rendered to the means of knowledge by 
ahamkara) cannot consist in being responsible for the contact (of the 
objects known with the senses). (Nor can it be the third, for) as the 
entity known as ‘ I ^ is (in your view) the knower, it cannot be cleansed 
of its impurities by itself. 

Nor can it be said that it is the nature of the manifesting entity to 
reveal the manifested objects as residing within itself ; because such a 
nature is not observed in the lamp and the like (which manifest things 
without exhibiting them as residing in themselves) ; and because, know- 
ledge, the means thereof and whatever is auxiliary to them have the 
nature of promoting the manifestation of things as they really are. That 
knowledge, the means thereof, and whatever is auxiliary to them have 
the aforesaid nature follows from the doctrine of the self-validity of 
knowledge (svatahpramanya) ; and if this is not admitted, there 
would ensue lack of certainty in anything. 

(With regard to the analogy of the particular instance, vyakti, cited 
by you) , such a manifestation (of the universal as residing in the parti- 
cular instances) is due to the fact that the universal is only the charac- 
ter met with in the instances, and not the fact of those instances being 
the manifesting entities, as it has already been shown (that the case of 


81. On the question of the validity and invalidity of knowledge four views 
have been held. According to the S^khyas the validity and invalidity of know- 
ledge are both inherent in it. The Nyaya-vaisesika takes the opposite position and 
contends that both the validity and invalidity of knowledge depend on external 
factors. On this view, knowledge, in itself, is neither true nor false ; it is rendered 
valid or invalid by outside factors. The Buddhists take invalidity to be intrinsic 
to knowledge, and validity extrinsic. The Mimamsakas and Vedantins, while ad- 
mitting the Nyaya-vaisesika view in regard to invalidity of knowledge, maintain 
that validity is inherent in knowledge. 
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the lamp flame) falsifies the view (that all manifesting entities reveal 
objects as taking their abode in themselves) . (As for the analogy of 
the mirror, etc.) mirror and similar objects are only responsible for the 
mistake, namely, the reflecting of the ocular rays, and are not manifest- 
ing agents of faces and other objects.®^ The real manifesting agents, 
however, are only light and the like. Although light is the real mani- 
festing agent the false impression (of the face appearing within the 
mirror) is the outcome of the mistake of the deflection (of the ocular 
rays) . But here, the capacity to produce a similar mistake (in the self- 
luminous consciousness) does not belong to the entity known as ‘ I 
If it is so, (i.e. if that capacity belonged to the ‘ I ’) , then perception and 
other forms of knowledge would lose their validity ; and hence, nothing 
would be true. Therefore, what constitutes the inward self is not pure 
consciousness, but the entity ‘ I,’ which reveals itself as a knower. 

As regards your contention that in deep sleep and release the self 
manifests itself only as mere consciousness and does not appear as ‘ I ’, 
the belief that in deep sleep such a condition of consciousness (i.e., con- 
sciousness shining forth without an object or a substrate) prevails has 
already been refuted. Since even in deep sleep the self does 
present itself up to the time of waking only in the form of the ‘ I ’, (the 
manifestation of the ‘ I ’ cannot be said to be absent in that state) If 

82. The general proposition ‘ all manifesting entities reveal their objects as 
residing within themselves’ was sought to be established on the strength of in- 
stances such as mirror, etc. In refuting this view, it was first pointed out that 
there are instances against this generalisation. Now it is shown that even 
the instances cited by the opponent do not prove his case. The mirror 'for example, 
is responsible only for reflecting the ocular rays, and not for manifesting the face. 
The real manifesting agents are light and the like. 

83. Ekarupena also suggests that the presentation of the self as ‘ I ’ is common 
to everybody. 
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it is said that on account of the absence of consciousness of external 
objects, and prevalence of darkness (tamas) in deep sleep, the ‘ I ’ does 
not present itself clearly and distinctly, (we reply that) it must be ad- 
mitted that even the consciousness assumed by you does not, likewise, 
present itself clearly and distinctly in that state. No one who has risen 
from deep sleep is found to recall the experience which occurred to him 
during sleep, namely, ‘ I am not I (ahamkara) ; nor am I anything else 
(the knower or the known) ; but I am only pure consciousness and I 
stand as the witness of ignorance.’ 


If you were to say that from the reflection ‘ For so long a time I 
knew nothing at all ’ such a position (namely, that in deep sleep there 
is presentation of pure consciousness only) is made out, (we ask) how 
(is it made out) ? (If your reply is that) this follows from the expres- 
sion ‘ nothing at all ’ (occurring in the aforesaid reflection, we rejoin) 
in that case, the manifestation of consciousness also would have to be 
denied. While in the judgment, * I knew nothing at all,’ the word ‘ I ’ 
denotes clearly the self which is manifested in deep sleep and the words 
' knew nothing at all ’ negative (all) knowledge on the part of that ‘ I ’, 
the fool who maintains (that the self-same judgment establishes) that 
in deep sleep there is manifestation of pure consciousness along with 
the absence of the presentation of ‘ I ’ does not know its contradiction to 
experience. It has already been said that there can be no knowledge 
without an object and without a substrate. 
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You may ask : Do we not, on waking, get the knowledge ‘ I, who 
slept, was not even conscious of my self ’ ? (Does it not indicate that 
in sleep there is absence of the manifestation of ‘I’?). True, (we reply); 
that knowledge (namely, the reflection ‘ I was not even conscious of 
myself ’) after indicating by the word ^ myself ’ the self, which, in the 
waking state, is understood as being characterised by caste, stage in life, 
etc., shows that the ‘ I ’, which shines forth in sleep, which is not clearly 
experienced, and which manifests itself for its own sake, is not known 
in such a manner (i.e. as characterised by caste, stage in life, etc.) ; but 
it does not show that the ‘ I ’ whose essential nature is to be the knower, 
is itself not apprehended. Indeed, our reflection is to the effect : ‘ I did 
not even know myself as having slept in a particular place and as pos- 
sessing certain characteristics.’ 

Moreover, your position indeed is this, namely, that in deep sleep 
the self exists as the witness of ignorance. And it has already been 
said that to be a witness is to be a direct knower. This witness too is 
nothing but the ‘ I ’ which is apprehended in the judgment ‘ I know ’ ; 
and how then, could this ‘ I ’ not be apprehended in the state of sleep ? 
That which illumines itself for its own sake appears only as the ‘ I ’ ; 
hence, it follows that the self, which shines forth even in sleep and other 
similar states, appears only as the ‘ I ’. 

To maintain that the ‘ I ’ does not persist in the state of liberation 
is unsound ; for, it amounts to asserting, as is done in Buddhism, in a 
somewhat different way, that release consists only in the annihilation 
of the self. The ‘ I ’ is not a mere attribute of the self ; if it were an 
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attribute, it may be said that even after its destruction the self exists in 
its true being, as it persists on the dissolution of ignorance. In fact, the 
true being of the self is nothing but the * I ’ ; and knowledge appears to 
the self as an attribute of the latter, as is evident from the judgment 
‘ knowledge has arisen in me (It has been shown that even granting 
your position that the self exists as a witness of ignorance in deep sleep, 
it does not follow that the ‘ I ’ disappears in that state.) There is no 
need to argue the point, when something other than the witnessing con- 
sciousness (saksicaitanya) is the self. 

Moreover, he who considers himself to be afflicted by the miseries 
of worldly existence, whether in truth or in error, and thinks ‘ I am 
suffering pain and in whom the desire for release has arisen, making 
him reflect : ‘ How may I become tranquil and blissful, setting aside this 
entire collection of miseries ? he alone enters upon the means for 
realisation. If (on the other hand) he were to realise ‘ I should be no 
more if I practised the means (for the attainment of release) \ he would 
run away at the very mention of the topic of release. As a consequence 
of this, since there can be none possessing the requisite qualifications 
(to enter upon the study of the scriptures), the entire upanisadic texts 
and all the sastras relating to liberation would lose their validity.®^ 

If you were to say that mere luminosity which is indicated by the 
word ‘ I ’ would persist in the state of release, (we ask) ‘Of what use 
is it ? ’ For, no sensible person would exert himself under the influence 


84. The validity of scriptures consists in their generating true knowledge in 
the mind of the aspirant. If there were no qualified pupils to study them, they 
would lose their validity. 
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of the idea ‘ Though I shall perish, there will remain some luminosity.’ 

For the same reason, even the contention — that in self-consciousness 
(which expresses itself in the judgment ‘ I know ’) that element which 
is not referred to by the word ‘ this ’ (i.e. the non-objective element, 
pratyagartha) , which has consciousness for its sole essence, and which 
is luminosity, is the self ; and that in the same self-consciousness what 
has to be considered as objective element (yusmadartha, paragartha), 
for the reason that it depends for its manifestation on consciousness, is 
the * I ’ referred to in the judgment ‘ I know ’ — stands condemned.^® It 
is also contradicted by direct perception, (for the judgment ‘ I know ’ 
implies that knowledge is an attribute and that the ‘ I ’ is its possessor, 
and that knowledge is an objective element (parak) , while the ‘ I ’ is a 
non-objective element, pratyak). 

The statement that the intelligent entity referred to in the judg- 
ment ‘ I know ’ is an objective element (parak) is as self-contradictory 
in its meaning as the assertion ‘ My mother is a barren woman *. Nor 
can it be said that this intelligent entity depends on something else for 
its manifestation (and is hence parak, i.e., non-soul), for, being of the 
nature of consciousness, it is self-luminous. 


85. Cf. Sri Bhai^ya. 

Nirastakhiladuhkhoham anantanandabhak svarat | 

Bhaveyamiti mok^arthi srvanadau pravartate 1 1 
Ahamarthavinasascet mok§a ityadhyavasyati | 

Apasarpedasau mok?akathaprastavagandhatah | j 
Mayi na§tepi mattonya kacit jnaptiravasthita | 

Iti tatpraptaye yatnah kasyapi na bhavi§yati || 

86. Two arguments of the opponent are here referred to. The first seeks to 
prove that consciousness is the soul, for the reason that it is a non-objective 
element ; that it is non-objective is inferable from its being self-luminous ; its 
self-luminous nature follows from its being consciousness. The second tries to 
establish that the entity ‘I Ms not the self, because it is an objective element. 
That the ‘I* is an objective element is shown by its dependence on conscious- 
ness for its manifestation. Its dependence on consciousness for its manifestation 
is inferred from its being distinct from consciousness. 
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Since luminosity, by the very fact of its being luminosity, must 
necessarily pertain to something or other, as in the case of the luminosity 
of the pot, etc., mere luminosity cannot be the soul. Therefore, that en- 
tity alone which shines forth as the knower and termed ‘ I Ms the self. 

This self, even in the state of release, shines to itself only as the 
‘ I ^ for it shines for its own sake. (There is the general principle that) 
whatever shines for its own sake is found to shine only as the * I ’ ; for 
example, the self which is subject to the round of births and deaths is 
admitted by both the contending parties to shine in such a manner. 
Whatever does not appear as * I ’ does not shine for its own sake ; as 
pots and the like. The released soul does appear for its own sake. 
Therefore, it appears as the ‘ I ’ and in no other way. 

It cannot be said that if the released self appears in such a manner 
(i.e., as the ‘ I it would imply that it is involved in ignorance and 
samsara ; for, this would contradict the nature of being a released soul ; 
and moreover, the consciousness of ‘ I ’ does not have for its cause the 
quality of being subject to ignorance and samsara. Since even persons 
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like Vamadeva, who have had their ignorance destroyed in its entirety 
by means of the direct realisation of Brahman as the self of all, are 
found to have the consciousness of ‘ I the latter cannot, in fact, have 
ignorance for its cause. The scriptures say — ‘ Seeing this, the sage 
Vamadeva understood : I was Manu and the Sun.’ ‘ 1 alone exist and 
shall exist.’®® From the following passages and others like them it is 
clear that a similar reference to Himself as ‘ I ’ is noticed even in the 
case of the Highest Person, who is not afflicted even in the least by ignor- 
ance and other evils in any manner and at any time. (The following 
scriptural passages are found) ‘ Let me enter these three divinities (i.e., 
fire, water and food)’;®^ 'May I become manifested and be born’;®® 
' He thought : " May I create the worlds” (It is said in the Gita) 

' Since I transcend the destructible (ksara) and am also superior even 
to the Indestructible (aksara), therefore, I am proclaimed in the world 
and in the Veda as the Highest Person ’ ; ^ J am he who lifts them 

. . . ’ ; ‘I am the giver of the seed, the father ’ ; ' / know the things 

past ’ ; and so on. 


87. Brh. I7p. I. iv. 10. 

88. Atha, Up. I. i. 
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(It may be asked) ‘ If the ‘ I ^ really constituted the self, how could 
the Highest Lord have included ahamkara among the elements that 
go to make up the material embodiment of the self (ksetra), and how 
could he have classed it among the evils to be rejected ? (Our reply 
is) the teaching of the Highest Lord found in the verse (of the Gita 
XV. 5) commencing with the words ‘ The great elements, the ahamkara 
. . . ’, to the effect that ahamkara is to be included among the objects 
that constitute the material embodiment of the self (ksetra) really refers 
only to that modification of the unmanifest prakrti by whose instrumen- 
tality the body, which is distinct from the real self denoted by the word 
‘ I ’, is erroneously taken to be ‘ I And this ahamkara, which is res- 
ponsible for our slighting persons who are worthy of respect, and which 
is termed conceit, is often referred to by sastras as meriting 
rejection. Therefore, it is proper to conclude that the consciousness of 
^ I,^ which has nothing to contradict it, has really the self for 
its object ; and that, on the other hand, the consciousness of ‘ I ’ 
which arises in regard to the body that is not the soul, is ignorance. 
(In agreement with this) it has been said by (Parasara) the grandson 
of Vasistha : ‘O thou ! the giver of delight to thy family ! Hear from me 
the essential nature of ignorance ; it is the consideration of the not-self 
as the self.’ (Our position squares well with Para&ara’s definition 
of ignorance ; but yours does not ; for,) the illusory apprehension of the 
body as pure consciousness occurs to no one. Even to you, 
who maintain that pure consciousness alone is the self, the consideration 
of the non-soul as the self will be possible, if there is the illusory appre- 
hension of the body as pure consciousness. As is proved by perception 
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97. Vimu Purdim. VI. vii. 10. 
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(the judgment ‘ I know ’ establishes knowledge to be an attribute and 
the ‘ I ’ to be its possessor) , and as it results from the application of the 
aforesaid reasons (such as, if pure consciousness alone persisted and 
the ‘ I ’ disappeared in the state of release, no one would strive for 
realisation), and as scriptural texts (declare that even released souls 
refer to themselves as ‘ I ’) , and as there is the possibility of ignorance 
(only on our position) , it follows that the self which is the knower pre- 
sents itself as the ' I 

With regard to (your) assertion that consciousness itself is the self, 
because it (consciousness) is not non-intelligent, it has to be pointed 
out (that you must explain) what you understand by ‘ not non- 
intelligence If it is replied that a non-intelligent entity is that which 
may (at times) fail to manifest itself, even though it be existent, and 
that an intelligent entity is that which has an opposite nature, namely, 
an existence invariably associated with manifestation (we point out 
that) since pleasure and the like are not considered to be soul even 
though they are not non-intelligent, your reason is fallacious. Indeed, 
when pleasure, pain, desire and the like exist at all they never fail to 
present themselves. (If an intelligent entity is defined as) that which 
depends for its manifestation on its own existence, (we point out that) 
since the lamp and the like are not taken to be the soul even though 
they depend for their manifestation on their own existence, your rea- 
son is fallacious. Besides, as a manifestation different from conscious- 
ness is not admitted (by you) your hetu (reason, namely, intelligence 
occurring in the argument that consciousness itself is the soul, because 
it is intelligent) becomes unestablished (i.e. commits the fallacy of 
svarupasiddha) ; it also contradicts your theory (that consciousness is 
attributeless) . If it is your view that pleasure and the like, although in- 
variably associated with manifestation, are bound to be non-intelligent, 
for the reason that, like the pot, they manifest themselves for the sake 
of others, and are in consequence, to be considered as not-soul, (we ask 



5THr >ffi r srp^wT^ 

|3^: I SRI; ?Ri^f Wf^iR ^T3[5M5lflS5JT§r ^^ITT | 

?l??F5P?mr 3 SRJT^ I 3T?I >33 fl R% ir^>J3I 

?cR R?*PW2^ ^ I ^ %q3TT^»TRn:^*5r^fr«ft^^ 

I clsm^RWI^ , cl^ f| 

?id??5»3T^?TfJi«d^ssikf^ ^*p5:qJt^rq^?i i 3fc«i 

^^^^^: ; 


in reply,) Do you mean, then to suggest that knowledge too manifests 
itself for the sake of something other than itself, namely, the knower, 
the ‘ I ’? The judgment ‘ I know ’ establishes this, even as the judgment 
‘ I am having pleasure ^ (proves that pleasure presents itself for the sake 
of the ‘ I ’) . Therefore, the quality of being not non-intelligent (aja- 
datva), taken in the sense of the quality of manifesting for one’s own 
sake, does not exist (asiddha) in consciousness (which is the minor 
term or paksa in your argument). Hence, it is only the entity known 
as ‘ I which is not non-intelligent, and which manifests itself for its 
own sake by its own existence, that constitutes the self. The luminosity 
of consciousness itself is dependent on its connection with the self. That 
is why knowledge, as in the case of pleasure, pain and the like, mani- 
fests itself to that intelligent person who is its own substrate, and not 
to anybody else. The self, on the contrary, does not present itself for 
its own sake by depending on its connection with some other soul or 
some other entity. This will be explained presently. 

You cannot maintain that the invariable association of the mani- 
festation of T’ with consciousness prevents us from taking the T’ to be 
a distinct entity ; for, on the same count, it might as well follow that con- 
sciousness itself cannot be taken to be a distinct entity. Since it (con- 
sciousness) invariably manifests itself along with the * I ’, it would 
follow that consciousness also is not an entity different from * I * and 
that it is unreal. 

Moreover, since in each item of knowledge we meet with the 
absence of the invariable association of the manifestation of ^ I the 
invariable manifestation of ‘ I ’ with any particular item of knowledge 
does not exist. 
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2aT;qsn^[f^nT^2lf ^ITF^I: II 

S{ 5 r qr^r%f^Tf 2 fT l ^ \ 

^nf^: I 3 tR 'T^ i srrirFq 

I stftM ^:, snTRpq ^ I ^ 

5 I^*TR|; 

^TOFR^IT I 
301 ^^ 5 # 5 ^: II 


1 . stmm?^ aferai^^^st^goir^- 

awi'^ H I 


fagrryi imu q ft ^Tq tgqn’t^ ^TswRTtf^rei «n«ri«^^ff^ l^rf^si; 
sinTT«»«r<w Rra?I?ft9»RI^r9II5Wmi?ljNtfWTft553^T? II 


3. «irnf5R^«frer fi«r q^wf^^amnniisiwm- 

^ q q g* nq g » ^s I ?BRorai^sp^ 3 ?l »Iiq: | 

«(Rirn«$s 9 ^qvrmi’^ i 
3 



Wf Wf SI^TPl^ I 5'>T^'»R«T- 

s^rfcN^srrM w^PfprM fi^ ^ srf^ cr^5Rdi% i ^ ^ 

iiDlf5l{RTI^^qF^«l#'^^Rimo2l|3^5rT3R'Tf^ I %^- 

Rr# Wps^pj; I I JpT^RRH’if 

^ %i; ; I ®JT?WTR 

5TFcft^ I ?I?r ^ ^21 R ^ I 

ci^^JTF^rf^cr %5r i i wwpipTt^ f| %^^: 

^ ^ I ?lds§JTNTiqTfTFqf5r«I^ I ®cRf^JF??Rr- 

'^r’PJfT ?pi?h^: ^ I 5 p¥ fR2T 

sr?r5??^ ff^ ^ I f^jrTR=5^^2R^^ra; i stftf^p?; I 

3T?mr^R=5^5rnTF2?jj; i ^ \ 

g^qf^zpilccrpgqJTJTra; I in5q^=s^ I %^N55T- 

5iif^f^ f^5R; I 5T wsrR'JF5?Tr^f^Tj5^T5r ffit w^h. i 

??g[SITf^ m 52IT^ I STHTF^nsiRR^tf^ 

1 . VfiRRBTfwra unri'WT'^ TTci«# jftJTT^^ ^?Tf?r— g^i^JTtf^Hi | arat 

Smt'RR«T gTKfir^ I 

2. ^^TT^rfTJ ^t«winft9nf?5ri i 

3. aisKm*!^ ^?Rf9rJJ?npf»retqT^f sr^: qf^5?% — si^i^Rr | 

4. ^arf^s Jif^^— aaiqrt^l ^opiwTnwTf^^ ^rsiwnwiRt^s'ft9i4: [ 

5. f^f»rf% sir»jftf^5^T?r «»i^; | 

6. <5Bf wnsr^*Ri; g^Bq5?ftoj ?m5R%— | 

7. rewrfwR??! g^qw aTiTnqfq«qi3qq%f?% wra: I 

8. fqqftff — I 

9. «q«fraiv^4»?7f^ — ?WT%qif^ I Rii; | 





i ^ jpn^jnirrjqr- 

I I ^oic%q%: i 

^5®T?m3 J^RTO^fROlM^ JTPfRF^: 1 W^«a[^ 5 ^cR^Tlf^ 

i # ^ I ^I5n^?f*TRR5n^ I WJ2?- 

JT aRR^ff ^ I 

^rf^ I ^ ^ q^RPj; ^ i ^'T^k^-orr^jn^^ i srgsq^nir- 

® ifPT^l^ I ^i^^Rfq 3Rqfil=^: 

(^ 8oqf*f=^R:) I ^I«IT ^ ^ ^51^: I 

?T^T^tiira: I ^ srrJT[^«r^t gor^f rtrrt: i ^ ^ ^Nr^scqji^ i 
?TRlRR(|2fi|RTiPT!R»R2F»^ 52rf^RRr*IRra; I q^JT^2?r?H- 

5[S5JT: I goi^r^f^2?T?IJnf^ ^%fq % I ^311- 

^^WIT 52?R^ I STFR^- 

^^IT 1 f^n^sg^JRcI ^'. I I?! ?)- 


STFR^- 


1. si^swrw^^ ^ I 

2. g<n?riH swto^i^t^ «i «ir»m , arfq 5 ^firf& | 

3. g^if^=3<»«s3i5Rri5^g??T, 9i«t nm gojras^mf^^r^- 

»n«i?*nfq I 

4. qf^R=q«&f«i«i^ I 

6. «f|«rfw9R = siiiTio!r^ I 

7. siTjn'wii>gT#^w^ 1 

8. «Tf^7:=‘«(nnn«!T^ I 

9. wn%==«5«^?%, I 





RFFq ^ I ^ 

? ) ^21 I ^ W%- 

(sT^^^r ?) JT^ , f^£ff^'T«r^ 

I fk ? 3r«ji^ q 

m, f%^ i w *TRr^ 

5raT^«lfM^ ^ I (?iam*TiTl^^ ? ) ^\^- 

^TRTJirS'T^: I 

2i«irc5pr%^*^ ^ 5ISIPTR: I m 3Tqjic2?r rfsir^ji ^ 

^ (ai^RT^J^ ?) «R^ W^T^F^: «T«n^ | ^ 

srr>TF2TT5jr ^ 3 ^ 1 ^^Jo^- 

fi^r^I^I Jf ^ RJTroT[STJTR^Tr«T[^ ^^^: STrJTpjq^ grfJJj; | ^ f| 

snTroi’TI5FJlT^»T§^F^^ I 

^1 3F2T«ir fl q^piTJlT mm |? 3 %sf^ 

sFJTm ^ I =^ 1 ^ I %JT^- 

R^«T^, ^ snft^Ict %\k \ ^ h I iTIiTF2Trf^: » 


1. 8jgm5Ji?iw?«i>W5»^ra^ w^; j 

2. fta%qf^^qraJi^ ^st^pr fif*rqii^qqn{«ff?r — ?rf«[ ^?«n%T i 

3. «qim^;— «Rf^wRRfi^aq;<qt??qnFq?rai smriwT^ ?w 
«itf^?q?jnTOT^ a^ «5i«nwilrsfq «nrf^nafaRJT^n^aT4si«i5ra?si^swtq- 

qiTsawt^aqiaa*?^ smqjwrwqi’q aqqaa fRlf a g% I aatf^a^ aiarac 

af^rq^ ^at?[aiaaaia, i «ra; «?a mia a^Ewn^ t jq a qg- 

gjmias aqa faaiJa aRl»ft«Tt afqqaa ?fa i 



qra[: Rl 

?I f| I ^T f% I ^ 

^«f 5FWi5Rn«iR^2R; I ^»ri^5T5?Rrrf^ spfVcft'Ji w^^ ^ %j; ; ^ 

I ^ ^ ^ II 

JT ^ ^^IJTtsf^ m I 

30 TRsrr»Tpj 2 i^^ ^ f^gtKH, ii 

q^m: I ipnvfi^ srmpqsi^ 

g I ^ f% f I qSR =q ^qqfJTFq- 

»T^^F2r^ I q^^r ^ \ »!q|qmioier'?Rirft^qrg i 

^Rq^rr^qqiTRpq^R sgqRpqf^^rg g qs^qf^g ^ \ 

?wf^>g sTswTO^^ gqq^qig i 


^ qR% %?r i qjR’JT^qiii^f^ qj^wi^^RFgqqqig^^ i 

^%fq ^ ^ I jpiTqrqRqj^q^qqq:^ i qqrt- 

^ q5r^?q%R qRFq^ g^q qf^ i 
f| aFRornriqig qjrqkiqlsgjftqqrg ii 


>^qqfq 


q qrf^^tczira^ siqrqFq^ ^q ^qnf^ i 

q I 

I ^qq q:q fq«f)qq ffq %?[ i q^- 


1 . wTwj^i'wmsR^m^t: 




?qngq»nnfqw^; i 

2 . TORlq*^ =aHTFWrmT^^ 4 l ' 4 M%; I 








I ci«nf^ !?r»TFq^ TR?2fPTt ^ 3 ?r I ^jffjnf^- 

qt^qmflq wr^\^ \ irrqrf^q>qf^qi% irf%e: swwrfJi^'^- 
q)R«i 1 3m^5rp# qiqpqpiiq^qTspn^ ^ I 3 : wrTqT^'‘sJFq- 

qte I jpiRTirrJqql: qjT^WTOwrq «^qT%5[ ^ I 

I ^ =q — 


qisqqRjm: 1 
qf ^rsff^Rq^rf^qnj; (t 


q^ =q fr^q qtqT?Tq)r: ?nq%:, ^qr f^^qqq; i 

m fl snrroiqqqFr qrwR^qf^ 1 Mm ^r^qqnj; 1 
Mf f^: qqga^rqi^ %1 e ^rr^mt^^iqi ^^q^q 



^qcf: 

qqf^ I 


^ (^^ 3 % qqf^ ? ) > 


®q5% iqfqiiq^ q^: 1 

M q q5^|: mqro^^sniqq; II 

q^i?iqtq;stqq^ ^qif^: wqiqqrq: 1 



1 . wm ?T»fHtsra% i sfwifowr^w qf^^ruit *1 

^nfWtsra^^qfirRr wq: i 

2. q^qtqqi^Rr— qimroi%?qTf^t i 

3. ^RqTqt.=»»igqR!qTq; I 

4. «n®imTw:=«nmmiq^n 

6. giqim u TPiq ^ ari%^ jnpmrf^ftR^fjrf^ aicw qiTgwTt jj^t^- 

«rfll— I qfq: I qqi ^ H?Pli ^rRpqf^ ^TUfWism- 

q^pwrnfhftwmr h *roq%, ^k srwsq m awi «w w^ % mpi sf 
^3^«nn«rnr i ^qsTiq^ q?*rargiiM>qHi> R t ^l^qgql^q f^raqrwr: i 






?qra; I ^ =^ frJT^r 5 n^ siswif^ s^ ^ i 

— 

f^qr ^ (cisjtj:?) ^mm i 

mfk— 


Jfsuto^ n ^ (?Tr^: ?) | 

?rsrRftji^ 3 1 §^ (^snf^rsRigrfit ?) ii 

^ ^ STRICT: 1 ^: ^sjRgonf^^WJfT I ^ 

^ SJT^fJT !TRT sirf^q^tp 


1. “ m »ifwJ»s^ ?T5 si^s^nngijft f%f^ ^s?- 

«ni^ JiwR^iir ij^rai^i ^ jrf^if^ I 

«ra ^Wrf?^ RTg:n#«TR»^ s^r^ I ?t ^ ^la^iig g ^ig ww - 

jci5-q?grwi^ I ?i ?ri^ ?rifi;%oii^i5ft 55aiPfif?Ti^ «?TswTnfri^Roi- 

5rHn!Tra7?<ir54?^iwn«Ti f^q^gsgr ^ gar ^ ^wrfar^i- 

w; I «T«rraf^«irrr4qq>RW?srmrar{^«i?ir^JWJ5i^5q^nTi'RnirnTM 3y#qi?ir% 

sR9nvi^5Fra;j?> 55^?q^i»^nir5ftq^ I jt f? «r«nqf?«Rfr§nngRft 55 %- 

rRj; I ?wira% ff ?T «?q ^qwrf^i^R; I ?t «55r qr anrnRn^ , amgj^i5?r- 

?Tgq5»»ira; 1 ^ T3Rfir?*ratf^ nwi'RTil^^ik: simtfH 1 ansTSrit qra%ar 
j[% srRTi"^ wrf^^ I tpi^qrRri<Hmqqi^ftrfa tfR^ I lit 
55^Ri^ I a*n ?58?«H5 r 5| WTiw^^^rit si5ari%>q 'j.tq# snftt 

JmTnRR«T ^Tivwft I «4^?g?Tq®5a[i: *T«iraf^*raTttlw Jra% 

«?«rs% I amjfts?! 5i«?Diqnt sr ftqwrk: 1 srfq g «mra- 

I ?rm >9 *Pirafl«raitJm5rai^ ^wjuRrar ?% 







^ ^] ^>?'jr qzq3[if^5t^^ (^TCTJi^[f5rf^^ ?) f^si^ ^irm^- 

^r^iTi^ 9r5R«T anTi«m , | l^arw^+i^l' srrjnprrlriwnnFB^w 

sn?T si^f^wsprammksjRRira^np^sn^ i jpre^jirtrra^r sri^ f^^pjRrRTWP^ ginr- 
I 5^ •9 5JR a?4f5re5i^RfRinTi5*Tm'i^?'*i?rrarn3H^^ q^- 

f^ll 

8i?i srrawT^f^rlf^rsif ^T5t% i w5^ <9 ?5>9 | 

9 (^99 cT I 9t9n *| S pf999 ^?^^<H I Br99?n9t «?9 5fra9t^9d«Il »n^ISRr?9SRT|FI5^ I 
^ g^'W99I«l?9 f^Hlf9^qf^?9WW19 ^UrPTfSu^Rl^- 

^ ?)5T?rHrsiii5F59^fHfd 1 819^91^1?: ?9nTi^: 

wwrrwrK pg ^^ I 5t5> w^Rn^Tgqsjvri?^ | nwiiir ^ ?adf>r?ra 9 

?T«q9fd 1 ?ra f3id59f^s?id?n9i 9^5^s9tf^wTt9^ra %9% 

^h 95 t^ra ?3Ri59^1r9 | trsri ■at ?ra 59 ^ncrstRtsf^ 

awn=iTti: rih nwr^^ ) 8H9 92 5 % sjti 9I f^qt'sarili' 

?Rap9itt s:^ ^^rafirfd a^sfq ^qi9?9Rt ^ f5r595Rwi<Rrpi ?t#i ^arnrtf^- 
5C?9gf^?J9[. I ^Rnrltt iR^jrnRm 1 9 ff 9 ^ ?n3Rn9J»9 9 t^ i sHqoRawsi^ aw- 
T9I9, I {%5g g^lil[9 arar^rftfd «^^^t H9lt9«J9I9t ^TRT^ I «l^S9Wr®9^ *119^^19;. 

fn?I 9?rR?99[. I 8lf9 9 ^r99ST3piqi^?9^ g%9!8iPni?^S?Tnr9SRI3f: 1 f999#I 
f999SWI5rmT9I9L I 9 ^tfs?9I999t9T95^ «J9 ?f9 qsfsRff^ SR^ 1 SlRf g 

ai9 SR: S19 92 5?^ ?lr9 %9 9ag9^ I If9 9 9gag 99;i qi ^ <9^9 g?Sf|gI99r t99fag»99[.l 
^9mif^ 9159919 % I >59 9 %9 %9 ^%oi 995 ^ 9 ^ 191 ?- 

?999 «?9 «?9t9tTt 91 % 9f«9qt^wr%, 9 9RTf?Rf9f9 9 «59l9r% 98j9| 

^ 9%9 9I9ni9f9?g9T% | 9ffn1% q? 9^39% I '^1991 91910991 «99- 

f9993orisf\9?9999?999^; I 9 9109lt % 9r < gRt 51199^ I «I^- 

99%S9RI5% Sn9I99?9 9#2 rR9IJ 9%959ig | f%99$W55P9’^ ?f9599l. I 

9%9 9ri9R9r5RJ I 9I9I09T9I9T0% g I 9PPrt ^I9«995I99I9I09 ?R9f 

29a^ 9grgR9 l9 9 fihg9I9i 919199 919%9 i[f% 98ff: 9? 9?%9 f9??9% I 5919^ 
S9W9P%9 9Tf999^: 5fP99f990KtlI91O99t; g«9?95II9Jn^99lf%9^99tf^ «R959%^r- 
9I%9 3ri9?91%fN 9I9»09?9tf% ^I9l^t91^1l?9^ 395992^ I ?R9R?%IWWt 

g%l 2 ^ ^a!roJ9l9%9 9 ?9^99f^ra?T9^TO; I Srg9R9I^ II 






gjin^zr m] ^ i 

2T?Ic?i§jq^I5iyq^2l^ ^ ?)^^ 

STJTq^qJTIcRrqT cf^ 5ri5T?a^ | ^wk^- 

«ITW^ I 5fT STsf^^pq^^RR: 

?r f^ ff^ I 

JT fk IfT^: ST^2?^ I 

^l^iTTf|[^2ff^Ri^ ?RR»»Tk ^^or; || 

^ m I ?T^ 

JT 3 ( 2T^ jf *nf^ ^ 

sqf^rf^ I ^ =5r ^ 1^ i 3 T^sw5^it\ ^3n\=^sr^§- 

^^dk^sTO: ^rr m i ^ 

^ ^ I cRrf^ sf^iJT i^^r T^k I ^ i ?i?J: 


1. ara !T^ JTRstffl I I 

2. ?rWI^?*T = ?I5RTHTI«R’l I 

3. era: ^urarnrif^ 3i^^^?i55Tg?Trf^ ?TnTr??nwq3PnT?'4vrr^?rai 

rTfarllw 3^n?r: swi5i^1^4; i 


5RfT^»j|! srf^5^ Hlf^rtratfirf^ f^RRI ^4: 1 

5. vr^t i 






I# I ^ l ^ %2T^- 

I m =^ 'lfe^3JTT5r^^fTT^T% I I 

sjiTJTi^ ^^’Tr^ra: I ^^s?fmROT m i ^ ?r 

fq«8ir I 

sisWT^sf^ ^fT^qf^RiiI*^. II 

|sf5?^sfq 


1. %flr^gs^ ari^fiic^T^: i 

2. i5xnTf^=W?^^*Tf^ I 

^rr^n^or^^tq^sfq ^sj^i5R«grij^ srtf^^- 

si^RRj^^firiH vTTw: I 


4. ?T«iraR«iHi4^ rtflq^ra^^^^nswioRifs-^awT^stgri^- 

svrraig, swTJi^'T^jrnra^fejt ^ ^iJnw^TOmTKTsr^^RTflr^ i 

?TflR^5F^If5^‘?Tg. I 51 % ?nRrf^ 5Ttflrf|qif^?IRipil qg?^- 
*rf¥Rq^*ftH 5Rq: I 

5. SJRWtsq^ <51 {^ll^I5l^q ^ qJTIoWT^WralqqdJtR^: I WmST- 
i^sRRqrfq fqq^rqgqi^RTf^ wq: i 

6- #r^qs«Fi qf^ wscNr?^^: I 







2T«II 1 

RRTORq f^r#T II 

jnTfOT--[iTfq I “^R^ =g SRRR 

I iT^ (^i^rif^fii^^ ?) 

RRR^i^ ^l^i^^R(?r?)""[ifi^ RiRio2m]f7 
^ I ?J«lTfq Jf ^2|^:R>TF?MFRr^T: I ^^l^SRcR^fci; ^RR^lf^ RRFI- 
R3^RRRI<JI^^2T I ^ ®eRFW?T^Ff^: 

?) f% RRSRR I 

*°s^ ^R5pR^ "3 t?^ i ^r r 


1. fara ^^'^jp'Hi^sfq ^rRg^ ?T«ri fisiTT 

f%5i%sfq ^?Tnhn% niri'm^ i 

2. : I 

8. ?Tmu^=«R5^if^^ I 

4. rra ?ra = ?TR3^ii€ir^3 i 

5. fMt'^:=f^f^: I 

6. ^R!ir^=5?iwfH?Tra;i^ i 

7. ^\: = ^*Ttq55^rf^: I 

8. RR3S[fg’^ iRR^agrT^ 

?W?R?% ^T»n ?l5TR«lf^'-75T: SWToicJt^lfq ^Rc^WTHTR^T- 

?^cR?5t3»rTO?r i 

9. I 

’ 10. ^q sj^^if^m?q'^:q^R^RTf^!5^ffraq: i 

11. »re5q=^l^?TO% fqjfq^rf®^ fMasq^^i 

^ ®v 



v» 

0 ^r^Tm^T'T^ls^r f| ?) i 

cr^ jffirrR |f^ i — 

“ fl SRTiq^ ” ^ I 

^'TN®rarf ^^3 SRTiimJTM^^: R^r^OT ?RR cT^^TFcR- 

STHM^qROI^ # I I flfl f^mP?- 

^z?nT5rrf?^ qr ^ f^gqjRr^fq 3^?^ 1 ^ f| ^grwr^r 

%qRqr^ I ^3Tf^=q — 


Hiwri ^I5!qwtf^<?t^?f5^ ^asrif^raw <jq ^5i?qi%- 
fl’K: ^R^cgrfirqffcB ^ f^^Wroit fsTTWts^RfH: I 

2 . irf3^R^si5!!^8irqi- iaft^«?^%q»5q i siqqmFT: i 

WTRi ^jrq^wT^ I ?T ^TsnqirTpp i^q5^n»q% i fr^^?n%RTK5q?q- 

fTSTifq ^Ri^ri i qwmqftrfg^ i irf^^- 

qqqriq, sr^^rrR^nfqR^nvrt^ tpTsqmRmmi^HiqiJTnj^ i f^q% 5 
5IfqJ3(, I f?iHPT 5iraT^5F?'qi%T?q;fir?Tf^ ^ ?R[5^?RnTW ^qT^qrf^^T- 
qqil^ ^q 31 WH ^fq^sTifi; 1 15 ^ fih^ifqfqftre^q^ q^siqifqfirtqfq 

H I f%5g rTrrfftl^g l«??qqq %gqi5qr%wfq ^ 

ari^ 5 Rl^|quiI^^^iq(^ii:^lll3€|t^Mq*'?q^q qwniqg??ITI^I^ I ^Wfqt- 

^*<!^ 3iqqi<^q+(MWTTi?Tfirf^TgvraI^^*ji^ 1 rrQTig[$Kcq^q 9i^T?q ^rwi^q’ f^^qr- 

?arq5SRi?qif^Rrq qmnRnnurM ^ ^ i 

3. %qnn??fq q^?pr^ — arf^qif^r 1 SPTJT^: I fejcq^^TnrrsqRPf?- 
sqsq^wi^ »iqli3R?r!3t ?if^gjTfilTgqi?qmi^R5?T^iraqT^: 







Rmp^ (qirr^?) ii 


^'rg'?T55wzi^ irmr- 

oqfJinTM I g ^ 

qwF^ li 


W f? W^^TrqgTg^Rqqm^ ^gqqqi^ I ^ ct^ 

?rf^: qfl^fq 


qsilW»^T^ qt f^fWT^ SWTO^I^ ^RtW^q?TWt?^r^RT- 

^a??Tr 9itf^i^i^r^*?T3fHH?T5jfs^; h ^ \ 


1 . ai^ ITI^: I q5!RTT%^rf%?l%3 ?TOTI??I^q ?Rt?JTraRTt- 

^Rtn q^q?ti!f^^^ar?W5%?qi5Er?5qgq^¥^ i fra fTwi?qiq;r><n f^qfTrai?^ 
qj^Eft^q q^Riraif^^Tfirsqsqfr ^ fra ^trI f^ra^q frratfqfq q^siJttrai^'lqi ^ 
f^qrafjTfqy^qqjT: I ^^rgqqfsq^i raltqflrq fqfjwT^ iwior^^ 5 r- 

Tigq^nrara i fTfisq sqs=qra?rqrara oq^fqjfq^tqfqra'^qfrar sq^ra qra ^raig^- 
qtqraT^5?t^q q awfjqra qsiS''qfqfl»¥iq ^ fq^aUTI'jqfq ^Rfq qfq fq^^q- 
fqraj^q^ q5|raT^q;fqfT¥3qn55ffrfq || 


q qrafT ^q: I 


3. ^Tq+qira qqqqRq fnf^ qfq q^rraqr qqgf^fq ^qsqn i q^q?^ 

sqqfnqiffi^ ^iqraigsqqHiq^^ivgqqiTrfi^ i sra^q^ — qi^s^rf^'t^ 

STRfqf^^ qraioqraraM I ^ qqfr <?q i qwrrjqifqTq^fra^qfrq: i qf^- 
gun^iqiq. I Ijqqsnjnaq ^tqiq; | q^j^sfq fn^iqrf^ q^ qifii 





I ^t zjIj# I 3T^S^iT=5SrJTl 

^fHHT RPTF??^ I JT I ^?^irr^oi — 

?IHI^T^IT#PT snwr ll: ^ I 

^T^ ^ — 


^fk ft: MWPJqf^ 

11 


^3Tffkkw^4 fl sTiJTFqj][ I 

f^JT ^TITI^R ^^*J: 1 


sjxrn^n^gt^ gT»n’KW^:q'?rf^»HrgT f^ at ^ n ^ r ^ iq; r^ ^ i ts^i- 

siwr«Hin^ I ^»?gRTra[. 

?nn ai ai ff iq qft r ^ ^ i ?TRn%«iiHiTO fir^- 

snm'Rfinft^uwm^ ^i^r^Ttbrst#^ fiRi f^RRW^R sw^ \ 

H?in?i. ?Tr;RrT: ^wif^^nR fl«TRi fiR- 

¥i;?R^m.l ^Rnf?55JRJTg:^5R St^ftaJWRRR^IIRV^W^sfq 

%3?^ ?j;g^lfiT% I 

31. ^RH^ mirrjq ^RRjig^R^: i ^ jti^thr^r ^rrI^^W?^ «?^- 

I JI ff q5!RTR 5 tEJ^ I tTSTWfg ^T^fsfq fSj: CRSRi: 

»TR: I 

32. •<ii'^^HRfyn<T?w^^5TRrRR?^, srvjtrir^ =g firaf^- 

ftrfn '='^^1 

83. SOISR ^ROIRT^^ ^SI»RRP4R^5I ^Rt 

amn^T^gif^ rT^RRRfq gn^R^^ 5pRORgiR^?n#Bi?rfir?!R5Rm 

a^lfq jjUigii T R ' ^T?oic^ Sigq'TRRf^ — ?T^«nf^ I 





^rr’^ROT^I: ?pTr: 3^ I 3%ITf7 ~^‘ I JT^ 

^ I 3 Erwp^R^Hk: I 

^ =^ 5 ^: I fl JTRpqfr^ ^^’. ^ 3 : ^ 

I ^ ?ra^n3^Ht ^ i 

srrqp^q^rqf^ 

=q fqqq^q i ^ iRTPTl?Tw(qr*TF^q^r ?)- 

3?i3Tm %%5[q sriqpqTqnf^^^qT f^q^Rqrq^ftq^ i jt 

•\ 

=qrf f^ qjR'Jiffrfs 3^1)^; 1 ^ qrqFqrqjrf^^qi 


1 . 1^ 5q'f^=9tT5TSn%5TO^3?ltSWRW^hTnrrT?f^: gojRTJR^ajigq^Ri 

mJBr^oi^^fgTTt^in ?iqH^afri4jqN:K^-ff3 — ^ =5 1 

3. ?Rcr:=3n^5T^ I 


3. 3mrf5RR5wr^»?^ ?irgqrqr ^:^ — h ^ ^t5wr%t?T[%i 1 

4. f^'^Ri ^ar^f^rl^r^rpn^fin^ 1 

5, srig: 1 

6, H3 f^'TqR^’lf^saj'Rm^srarrfqr^r? — 

?r^|t==jnJTnwT^^ 1 


7. ?n^5R«4r = I 

8. — h 1 qaiwm ^ 

qqi4^<iq^«ihw^q fTTqrf^rrfirfa i 


9. JTWRT^rqw^; snsJ^srwnRTRrfirqqtq^ stfq g arsl?^:- 

^Rrn=?nrfaR«Tfqj^ 1 5?q^Tf — ?t ^ i 





^ =^ ipiT: ?ral^ mm i i jt f| 

?T%r5r^Rrtsfe i 


^ iTRFqrt^ I ^3T^ i g^PT: I ^^WJTr- 

3 <iiRT mmm 


1 . ;t%%: = at ^i i ^e nTRTf^l;: i 

2 . Jig 5 ^;»T^ ?ij^wjijw# |gk: i 5?ioRTmic*T^Rjnf^igfriJli^^ 

iTS^iaiTrnRi^ifq ^^Twvraif^?!nirf — si^n^f^f^ i gs^Tw ^ “ awwrn^- 

sq^r^ g ^m^lts'-qqq.Hiiqifsi ” fqrf^fa vnq; | ?i1i%iTfgq^c!T^ I 

3. qwi'iJTRt fqq^=qnTHRTqrf^Tqf^^nFli^ I 

4. si?ik'qTT5»=qwr'»qwwi5ir%s^r^ I ^rrf^ qtq: i 

5. rPPl g ^PTJTlJIflfjrq qifn'«Tinmk: ?f=qi^: 8I^%clfir?qiJTrafjrf?TJcI^W 

I qwioq^iftrqfqsfqmqq’^ n'^^s^^RRtrq goir^^fn R«t?ih i sisffsfq 

WHITH iqq snJT'RRtf^f l gisq-Wi^ ^IJIW 

qs^sfirf^ 3i^M5mwqj?qqi5na^%qifH%q?i^ i fri^iJTjpbqrJcRa^- 

^RTvraa I ?TW[g[^?T ^nnruraqq qnTr<Rngqlf$r aim’iJTgf H^ i q ifffq ?i|fqRi- 

q’?!rqiiT'^^Rq ^RiR?ft?qTqraJi, i qun'fq^i^ ^niqi goiRi Ig?# qwT»q ^j^ gi- 
vrrqq?T#Ji jt ?T«Tq^ftf^ ^iqqnjm%q gjjRi ?i^ i r qurm- 

goi^H^qq q;i;[oiR sswss^f^ qi?n«jitiqf^«T%sfq awi'R- 

^i 2 q;r^iJiH^iTqreqlqqrc;jiig qqiqqRfRiq- goi^URlrq ^? 9 W#qjf^ i 

R % fqgf^ qqjqq^qig gjsg | qwioqsidqii^ljr =q amio^igR^q i r ^ 

^sfq ai^Rif?i% qurniq^Rj qqR gon; siq^ii giqiiiJra^- 

grER. lairi: gglRlRR RfflR ff^ 

goi^i^sfq gDi^RiJ?i^i^ 8 inqi auiq^t i i^riRrit “ Jig '31 gtqiRi3qmi5.gqn^ 

siJR^R ^qig, 1 5%3nf^^goRqifq R^iq;R<n5^iqq%;” ?iifi%(n < 5 ^ 3 % 
qig^ffrfR q%i«ig, I 





n 

hF«IT 1^%t--[^]^^qNTOTRT- 

5IiT^JTrT%^ I I 

“ STi^sfq I 

m^{ jtftM I 


1. JiwnRT^i4a^i^^^^'ra^i jpi^iJ> 3>Jii5Ti^ilr^fl^T5iiF^i?<iii??T^- 
?WI IIIJlI<wm^ goiig'iTIT<ni5«^?iF^^ I 


2 . 31 ^ 3 TR: I SRlf^ISTf?! itOTI'RrfHOT ^InlF^sqa?!? : ^iq[ I ?T 

^ fTfa^t ^ 5R^f?r I goi^iJU^^tsTf^iq^ 1 <Ti^^iyoi5«i% srmmfHa^nrf^T?! 

siiin’rarf%«^i*fFnjg[ 1 jpi^Rn?r!iTJTiw!Tf%«^a 1 ^ =9 

jugriHifrftoi ^^fei ^4jmgf wivfi?raim’WTfq«qwfeHi irfirrra^TfiTr^^t^-iTm 
q^«it aiRf 5iyn^t5T5?T%;: ^^t^5<Wi^^f^^H?qs[^?^'^*ii3T?Ts^r^*i?raiJTf<Rr- 

aifq na^isTsq^^rtsf^if^fi^^iraawiiq^t 

s^ETf^razqsrS^rfnTHitTiTmRTa^i^ftiisT sifq wim?; Jiren<J*rf^«'^i- 




SRTlo^ ?Tf^ ^ I 


4 . ^ ^ grif^% RWTi^r^’ThtrRtf^^ gri ^rr-T^ ^i 

?ra ?T^ H f? JltJri«>4t?T3tig5T^*mfip?Ilf^5TI 


5. aiiTi»RigHTl%f?^«n<nffl^raT5iiJm5?Tt??# €sfiT% ai#- 

I ?raifq ^^^ awirpnf^ jpinri *iTt^Ti ami’’^ 

nfs II 53 * 1 ^ I ai«i^m^Rin?^ 51 gsfg^fq ^iir- 

»Ti5ra^5^«T «iif?rr5Rmi 5rra*n^ra^i4^i5mT<Jir^ w^n. ?T^f3 

5 



^ SIR: I 2raR^5^pr5*IWf^ ^TJTfjTf^, ^ I 

qnrp^ 5fR: (cl^F3?T^JTRT?^^^:srRPq55H: ?) I RPlf^r3[fJR^^ 
'Tf^'^’T^ RITIOIR^I^^T I 3 IRf^ I 

STRTJTtRf^ ^JTT^ m JTrJTI'J^RRriT^^^^ I 

m I R ^ 

eglPS^q’ 'ltt^?^IJf^• ?T^?I q^R;?f?l^ SHtI^TI *3 

f^r^oTf^ egj^ 7sR3fF3«3 ssT^cTci^qfr^g 53 R. 1 % 3 ^ 3 

vri3: j 

1. aWT'*^ ^TWin^: 303; 33I3 RsI3I3^HP3[. 1 

2. gt3jR^?ITin333 HS33WI>i3tr3T3wt3;RTf^f3 Vtt3: I ?7I =3 ?TW3t ^f?^3I55- 

R3tmB[W I 3^3 3t?ri335I3T aW1'J3^ ?33^3^ 33; ?3iy35t3333;?Tm- 

5ir3 3lf3533[. I 

3. f3lf?5!JT^ 32: 32533%5^!33>32333^l?^^I3f333: 32?3Jl^r?^?r33I- 

3x373 573331^3 f3333I33?^3 3^ 3^73 3?33^T^3:r3¥q3737<!3f3f5r5^73{^3- 
J=3qim7fS7I3t'>3W73 ^33733337 f3W,I3373 33TI';3^lf2I773e ^f333n737'J37?73- 
5773 37^«i73 ??33353533. | 

4. 3?3:PI370337f333 ^3 ?73t5qT33-3? f33^ 3I37'i3ey^73 S33?I?I- 

«¥r3: 1 3f^373 3 »p73S3?3^g^3I3T73^307?7373q8f7I 3 I ?33:I7T37'I3- 

37i^3^ g 3737«i3f3f^33 ^73<3i^73^3t3Tf^t 37qt37g;q3^ 333!3?^3 

3737^3f3'n3f^q^ 5335R: «33f3 7 ^73 337 ^f3 S3357> % *33^7? 3f3 533- 

3?3^73^gq;qq;7?^I3?3 ^331 3I3I'i35IR3qf^r3l3 3?3 ^73371^1^73- 
37^3 f^: I 87^3 37g3I3<3 ^33:ai3I7>33lfe337 3 

57T37'>3fVi3737737^^ 3I33Wt 7 3^1 ?I353# 3^7 3373^I3Jfi3%3Tq3I3- 

57f3I 373^133?^: 3W7?»3 33[3 3737<i3fH<^I3T«TT^^ 3737 7 







aTTWTRlT^I^JTgiTR ^ I 

^ ^^^•••[iirat 5I|]^ 3H^?ra; II 

ar^JTH f| q^(^)l3?ffRrf^5r|qf^^^ ^ ^3 

JTFT I 

^ ITRI^ I 

^tjIh m- )| 

3I3S?I^^TRrT^3 '1^1% STMT^J f| iT^q^?lS2T^=^Rl1^^r I 
f^>5f 3 ^^^ I mh 30i^R[f3[f;T;^>- 

orrfq ^ ^^qFt^fFgTfpaffrftl 

^ Pi«iqTgqq^RRt i 

1 . Ji noi^ri^ifq^JT^JTTir ^^qqffjra!f!E;TJ^qiTRT nim'RrTirJiir 
5?T^^Tmi?iT% mi^w:, ^ 5fsj5<Tt^*^iTff I sjfq g ajgs^T^^n^fjilr^i^tf- 
51 i[f?Ti%ri 1 ^?f^?f%>nrgjTRT%i aigjTiHTrq^ f? qr! 

q^irgJTi^ n^sfq si^fqR5^?nEt^igo5TTOPT^5q suirm ismurw 

I nwiwqfqai^ f? ^ o^rw^r!mrrqTm>Rr 

5]^ SI f^^T?w¥raFH I qgf St ?nT^ 1 tra ji^ rti^t 5oi^rsTi\^Tq?qn; 1 
sra <9 5 <n^R qf??sr3ST atgcststtirqra^sTTg, 1 sT?tgoqg?Tism^ niirTo^r 

5 !^ Jta aqt firwm^ atRstfit^t jrwitRRsr 1 sr^ 

c«RRTnt^q jjwtt+Fqif^ttm, , oq^ra’qwiwrogoqqtn^sr njfjr 

g Iqs^qt 1 «pwfq q^tt ttqq g: qf?tqtfi sr %??ni{; 

fsr^i^: I 







jpmJTwro^ sri^ %k 
qsqf^ ['^^ISf^sf^] ^^^R>iIc^»T?q«lrf^^I^lf?^rfg[^Tf^ 1^5^" 



VO 

sfsrwr ii ^ \ 

2Twr3JTr?rR7^^:sTrJT™r^g7???^ snrr irR^^f^tR|-^^4\^qrr^, 

I 


?fi I 

?TTg[^T^^-^??5r JTR ^ f ^Trf^ 
EfI I I 3T4t^ET^r\'JlR7tf^^^TTJTr?q^q, ^ 

f^f^^.’i; 1 ^ fq?T^ i 

I 3 qii i arqqr— 


1. ^i4f^ ?Tfa ?Tf^c3tif^r?ra ?ira^i‘lt i 

2. HJTIOTI?^ ?rR ?iR?Tmi??T!FT^OJifefT^Ri|3l?^ H I a»fq 5 

^Tf ^T crR5i^Raii3j;?t?g[Tt3t I ?T^t I ?TSTr =giRnT«- 

IgRRr «rra: i 

3. s>5Tqt%i?Trartf^t^R i 

4. 3rOTTq[^=t«wr | 
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f| •■^JTfi^«iRT ^^TT m. ii 

^ jpr i ^ 3 1 

^[ i i 

JT =srr3TrJT%t ^ jpi sfjrriiRftonf^ tw: i 

'‘srg^rr^ U 1 

juRTt^ii s’jt: 11 

^ m jpr*. I 3 ^ 1 

^ ^ 30Tr: 5fFTP2Tt^>Tf^|^^r: | 

^rpT^pj; 11 

^ if5H^75rirr^i^rf^5T2j^'|^ mk ?r 1 m 

^ >0 

sr^TfoiFr^f^ JT giir: 1 ^ ^ 1 

1 . J<fa %fTf;=l3?%H P^^T^q^Ti: SPROUT^I gqi JfRT 

%f%?I I 

2. siff^«Trffj==^mif^i^r«TifeRm i 

8 . f^f^nr=3it^r^r^5?rn | ?R[Ri^ifjT- 

cp> 501; ?^i¥nf^?5FrTqi«^5=Er^ ^ ^rf^R^; ^^f^5RT ^ Rigr: | 

4. aigJTI5T^r?oi5qn<?Tif^^IHlf^TE; ^f^^owsgRT^ RI^afRR ^Rs|: I 

5. SI'IrHw?^?’?' ?RR ^^^qJTIRritR RI^tqrifR^IRlWRRrRiIRT- 

«Tf%; I »T *5 ?roiK*^ I RRRR^'^5R?RrvriRfgRtf^I%RR: I 

6. ^R^jPR^Rg^r^R^rRRRmRRRlg^ %fggi^r8jnfg- 

RRRlf^^43TRlf^I^RI%f?^ ; ^r5| IJDII R I 



I 3 ^ jorr: 

^rl^RRT w^ ’argsqsRTrqirm ^ ^ ^ 

1 IT ‘ff] T^f^scq^ ^T*fl# f^' • ‘[^j 

?f^^TSrf^ ^31 ^1 

^aTJTnrro^sq^ 3 i 

3%T>Rrrw it; (i 

m fk ^i^fSTiTnjriTi^'iiT’-^qT%^iTf^r 

#5iT5qw^ ^{^iT sFq^ i ■’^t =^rTqi^?T- 

TTiT%^ irr i ^ fl 

f^sriif^ 1 IT I ®?Tf r l it ^ 

1. 5!T^I^Tf^q?T^I%^STv: I ^rragc | 3^-fffSI-^1TT- 

f?53TrRTmR<Rncr5gf%;; | URg^sfi S^TgRWnrPlTJTI'RR^T !B*Tl?l nRTRWigS^T^- 
Rra-TguRnTfF'STR-ginrfT^ ^ra: i %.k ^r nm st ^i ?f?r 
^RRT^CflriqT ^qif’l^ ^ ^ VTfwfR%Tra5?T^P?RTT ^IsafawCRT^TTlfq ^ 

JITJTI'R^IvrR#^ R^RTTRR^ I Rra^T Jpi^R[f^ S?lcrf^g% I jfiT g ^- 

^Rigvrra^RT ?RT^Ti^f%Rf3 »II^: I 

2. 3jq^i^5Tfi«5!f?f^ I ^^ig^rnR: 

aia^ 1 Riajft^^tra. ?ra R5iaRTi^i5i ^rT^i^ 

qf^5^ — I anaRTHR^arq^I^?^ | 

siawioq sjqrqi^ MRRfni anriR^ ftimfirR^: | 

3. ?l^=>5?RfRW I 

4. «T ^Tfq{ MrH T R Wlf^% %5!IWR; | 

6. tflJT I 





STFTrfoi^:, IT 3 I ^q?If^rR^TiT^r^sf7 iftsT;^- 

I 3^JTT5n^f%% f^f^- 
2T^?TIiTF3?!Tf^5I[ f^f^rrqcTT^^If^TT ^rf^i^STm ^T^TRlf^OT f^«l^¥fq- 
glT% I 3TRTTf^ TSTT^qt?!!^ I 3 

I 


snrrirro^ ^mitt i 

IT ^ ^Tgj»q^riTr^ ii 

IT =^iiTriTr32T ^^rriTiT'^^fiTf^ ^^rRf^3iTf7, f?^if^T?5ri3 j 

3t 4^^^ ^f'l^T USTfirroq W I ^qiim^rif qiqcj; I 

^T^: ^ 1 cI^JTR; ^[iFTFJTTq^^rrrq- RTITF^T: I 3 t|.^- 

^^q^JTSTTJTP^rfJrf^ 'll m 't^ i 

'‘3T£fIiTr’2Tf^|f%«I ^TTm^^T IP=2T^ | 

%!i^iff3q^:2Tr ^ n 

qrq^'3T% it q^qf^ i 

gtsiTT [qfq-f^] II 

?Tqqqt^q3i^rJTlscqq^f^ iTT^te T%teifq I ^ sqq'ffq^ 
^qrq^T^ ^Tq^q^qjTfoifj7t=q^[^^q f^q^HqRq^rqij;^^?^^ iTiqr^Tq- 


1. ^ = ai^vi I 

2. anf^^ijf?^ = ^ I 

3 . I 

4. wwnni^qiqwiqBRi^iw? — snqnrio^tqif^r i 



Vo 




'^^nnozi^ifr ^^mr^^nTTKi- 

^riars^ II 


¥nra3[W \ ^sigffrq?:iT?r^t«i?:^?T srf^ift^jr^'^’Tsftq^- 

snJTPJ^I^derT^ fsTdtir: II 


«i)iT^ ?ir%^5rrff^5r ?:mT35rr«i^?T ^w- 


1 . ^:irmr>?T>^ i^ 5 if RTTrsHTTm- 

aicTT^ri ?rlJ?Ti3q5!S';’ii aiir?Tf5ri^ 

awicir c?fl¥rar?ftf« fsr^itarar i g ^r?m^rJfwr<RrsiT|;ra'r qgrrg?[^r?!iT- 



II TO. h 



II spuin'llft'itftsiia?: II 

^ Ji I ^3[- 

^grT^iiIR 1 3T^3 ^] ^r^^ROT- 

m- I ^-?lf^ ^^^5|^T#a?=H5Tq^R^r fj#5R|zTI I 

^i] m I JT=q 

^5flf^ ^^t^’T^mR’■^^Tr^ ^ si^^qafjRqi^vq^lqiqijTt^ ^ 

Rfii=^R ^ I 

JTr^Jf 3Tf^fm[f|^RWT^?RI3[>TT f^f¥t 

f^'lf^gRirniTR^ 

ff^ m I jf!?^^RRR^Rqj ^Rr^Jf^FH^sr^r^^- 
5iT^^Rf¥^?n qfcFF^jj; I ^f5^?Fr»TJf! I i^- 

^IJRfen RRWFJft I ^ I ^ ^T®5[qtWRft- 

SRW»I^2f*TRr^ 

^FF^TE^IT: iF^F«I^R ^T ^^F^F^^ 1 3 



fN — r . 









qR'JTTq 5^?RTqqqr: I si^q 

qf^qliqqiqpq^ 5^qq\q^q^ 1^ ?qr^q qft q ^ft^; 
qfqqi^ qto^qr^iFqrqrq^q qj ^q:^qra; q qt^^vrs^^q i qsjqfjqpr^rqqr^- 
qr^ jft^^qfRq ^iq^gqqf^q; i f^^qqqfq qif^ qrqqq^q- 
^gqq trq fq5tqoifqq%R^qq.^qqqTq5^frf I qrsfpq^q ^qqr qr^ g q%- 
q\iq¥fic(pfq[fif% 7^m q fft55 ^ qiqqTci; qRR% jft^Rrq: I 

q 'jq qF^^qrqrq # ^fqqtqqKq fqqi^ i ®tqg w qqqiq'^qfqqq ^ 
^rqfqflq^ “ qqr fqq ^^qr ^ifq q^lqq^qq q^'R^qrq: 
jjorr srfq ” |qjt^: i i g'qr:=f^'qq^r^ i t^q^qr- 

qTq^Tqzq^gffq ^^^^q srq^q q^q^^^qq; i qpq ^^qcq ^qrq^jq- 
iq-lfjf^q^qqff^qq | 


%q: f^qrl^ %q^q qqqr^ q% ^^^■, \ 

q q q #qqfq i qqi^qqq^fq^^rqr fq^qlqf^q^^qiqig i qqpq qif^- 
q^qq^qqjR^fq q^T^^R'qqTq^q ^ ^ f^qq sq^qRrq; qir^qrq=5^. 
^ q^qq^q^gi^qqjRqr f^f^qr i ^ qTfqq^qirqfqg^^FqTq- 
f^s5(qq^^qTri^qfq^'^qqRTq'^ ^qis^l fl; qfq qRqqsRqV^^sn^^cq. 
qr#f?^ qq^qfq^ qjf^qq; i ^rqg^q; ^^qq q ^qqi?55^qwR^^qq: 
3T^^qq g^qqgrq 3T?qqtwiq ffRqj^%fq^qf^?iq; i 

qi^fq ^qq^355qq^iq^iTr?qq^^qq^ r^q^q q^H^q^qr- 
qfqf^f^ I q# q i fqqr ^i^rjqq^qqqqj^q^q qi^Rqqq^qqRqqr- 
qif^qR^q^q^qmt^PRTq; i q^s^q^q^ l^q^^orqqr^tqRqq^qqqTq; i q q 
^ qjqqR^sf^r qt^^ qiqj^55q5Rq qfg^^ sr^igr- 

?qq%f^fqk |fq qtqj^q qj^qRqqqtqqj^qfqf^ q^qq; i %; qj sq^q- 





^^TiWTJTrf^^^^r^n^rr^ i f^^fi 
3T^r^qrhT5TJi^^qs^ fjjfqR^TR^sT^^^rr^ i m^J 
f^JTr m i 

3WT^?f I fq^^rai- 

^rr^'^^irr^n^r^ra: i ^ 313 ^^: ^^ 3 ^^ 3 

qg5I?^^f3IT^^T3l^^5rfqf^ I RJl^^TTiT: 

STJTff ^RNROIW ^^urr I ^ 3TH^JT 5^1 
3i;qjr; 1 RFFTR^q^qlRm 
MfRt 51 g 5T i itm^^jt ^qRTJTRl'q^^^sf^ ^TRr^R'^^^f^gr^i^- 
^qfRJiqjiqt^qqjrqra-, i ^qsr (tf^: cf[ef??5T;??5T>TH- 

^qiiRR> 53?qf^qT^ i ^qr^r f?qqif^ 55^qqFr?f?qqqrq: i wAm 
qqq^^q fqqrFqjqmfqfeg 55^tqrqr Wqq qjfeqqqmqj^fiqRif^qiT'^qq- 

1 ^r3rq^55^qr4H^Fqq^qqitsfq ^ qjqqy^q^qrq^: ii 

q# ^[3rq^q m- 3 ^'^: f^q^qiqq^T^qqtq^iqr- 

qrqsR^siqq^ ?rqm^q q fqr^fq i q l qqmfqqi^: qqrqqqjR- 

q^qqqqj^qf^q^ qrf^q i i%qr: qrq; m fq^j: i^qr^^fiqqr^ 
sqf^iqRiq: i ^ fqq^qrqqq^qqtq; qrssqfq^q'q^qqTqrq^fqqqqi; 
qf|[qf|qf^^q'qf#^qqrqrq?rq^rqfqqqq5?q3q^«R|q qqr^q qrqqrq^qra^ i 
sqiqj^orq^fl^ Iqiqj^oi: f^oi^qirmqrqq^^f^ qqrqq- 

qq^qj^^rqqKqrfqqqjq I qq f^^iqqfifqy^ qqiqJ^OTqq qf^q^q^cq^_ 

■ f^qqroiqqiq^sqrqj^upqqqq^l^q^q q qrqqrq^qrq:! qf^ “ ^rnoqrq 

I goiqqrqqrqRT qq ^i\ f^q^q; i ” ^ 

^irqrqqiqfq 3Rqqqq>S^q q^q \ q^r qq^q^iRif^^q 

qr?q§5^^’^qq5%fqq«P^qf^qq^ m- \ ^ f^oRT^; q>qfq: qqrf^q: 





f^: ^k: if^ f^OT[fil7l?T^^q ^ 1 

^i^firar?#|JFt m^irflrqr^ ^ <lm^^ ^r3r^irP<^55^^=rr3T'TRr: i 

^S^oTiqiH ^fq 3^^ sr^r^Fqq: ^qrf^ 1 

q I qrqiqqif^ 53 ^'?%; TR^qFg^q ^]^- 

qrqq^rqpqr^ 1 qpqq; 1 qTq[qqK^r^?qq 53 ^q%: ^T^rq^^q ?T 5 i^f?q- 
f^[ 55^-JiT (q qfq g^qqwf^ arq^Rq; q^r^rq^q: qqtqtq: 1 qqrq^q- 
% fq^q 555 ^q%; q^hr## ^qq ^rqq^ ^rqq^^^qqT^q ^qpf^qq 
3 ?qqrqrq ^r^qq: qr* 4 tqrq; 1 q^ ^r^q^^q ^r^qq?^ ^qtf^q qrqr^- 
qifffq 53 ^qfqq«P\%q ^r^R-q^q 3?^ qq^qq: ?fq 1 

q^ ^qf»qfir^q[^ f*qqq:^q f’^qqq'!^ ^^qrqi qpqrqfqf^ql: 
glrqrqfq^qTOiqqqqpq^qqqw |fq 1 qqfqq 1 qfqgq i^qq ^qj^- 
q^oT qqrfqqqrqrqra; 1 qq ft ^qrqrqv. ipqqtq; '^'k 1 ^515^3 qfqcrf^q^ 1 
^pqqfqsi fq^'^qqqr qrq^ 1 q^qiqq ?if^qq^q m qq?i 1 ^qqiq>qfq ^^- 
fq^qqi qiq qiqqirqrqrq i qr^qqqi^qj^qq; i qpqw 

fqqqfqqqqfjq^Tsqqlqqfjqfq^qq^qqq^ I 3q ?j1^q^qqfq | qq[=q ^K^h 

?if?qrqfqf^«j^: qiROT^ q sTgqqqirqqjRoiqrq: qqqf^ i 
^rftg Tq^ sq^q i qq^qfq%gqqqfqqqqf5iTs?qpq q^s^qq^qriqqq;- 
qr 35 ^mfq'qqq 5 ^ftr^qf^qfq: q^R^rq,, qqf^qf^-^qq f-*qqiftqfqqq- 
^5^q\q qfq OTqi?qqfq5qrpf*qq?^Wqf3Fqf^qqfTtqf^qf^: 
qjRDT if^l^fq qT 3 ^qir^q 5 r^oiqTqqi^qq[^^q^ i 

qqiRqqTqqzqiq^RiT ixlq fqf^gj^lqqqqi^ q fqftmiq^qpRir^- 

qqxqr qqrq^; fq 5 [ 5 if^ i 



# t I ^'K^m\ i 

^-^rfipfr fir^?Tr^^?2rR«T#H?if^ i ^1 ^Jicp^rifr- 

R^rrqRT q^ 3^ qi-^q^ i ^qrf^R^gq^fq 

iTTJrf^qqr^ #5fr q^^R To^^q ^qiq^qi ^^^^: arrqr- 

#q: I ^ q ^qfq qT’sqq:r^^q ff^fqqrqRf^'q^qDT^^qtqfFsrq^iiq 
‘ q;qi5r fq^qoiqqlq^^ra^q 3T?qq Mqoiqqi 3T?q^ JT ’ ffq oj-rq^fif^qrq 1 
wm ^^^3?qf%q^ fi[q!qr4Rq: i ^r^r ?tt%- 

^^qqpqif?qqRm^qqi?q^^3?qf%: i Jik^^q %fi=qif^- 

^qjTiFqrfqqr f^qrTq^qqjqcqpq^ q fq^^ii^ i 
fqqf%q%f|qf*qqqf|q f qq sqfq. 

I q^q^3 qf#^q ^fg^qr^qq^fe i qvqrfi 

q qrqfqf ^gqr^q q^qq-q q#3qq|5qfqqrqqcq5qr%: i qrft 3^^f^?q- 
^qff^^qpqqwq'qq qffqfq%q^qq; qf%q^>qqfq^ 3Tqi=^rqq w^m-- i 
qrqqf^Hiqfq^q^qq^^q^q qrqq^qqftq(qq qi-qqfq^ qffq^qqf^r^qi- 
?q^?q[?iqi^ i qyfq qvqqqgqi->q?q qgqq qRwiqig i qrfq 
qrfoif^q.qR?qq q^qqqqq?q 5qrqi^'JiR^'qg5?qrRi^1q^^R?'4q- 
q^qqqqqrq, g^qfq^q'tq^^q^qj^q qjif^qqqTqgTq:[q fqfqqqqifq^fR, i 
^pq q^qq^qfqygiTq^rqTqpi; q^Pq^g 3?gqgq5T^q5TgqqfqTgq^g 
3i%q^q qzqqrqTqqqgifgq'vfqqfqqqqrR^^g ^rsqq^q qfg 5qgq?qq- 
^pqqj^r^^qRsrfg: fqqqgi^qq qjRoif^f^ ^>.q[ fq%'^q R R qjr^qjR'q- 
qTq\ ^]^ ^ f^f^tf^q^ qhqr^qqtgiTfq%fqqqgTfqg:fqgf^qqgrR- 
q?^ ^r55[qt^ 3Tg3i;qq5^-r^qf^f^qqgqT ^RDlR^q#)q5rl qkq^qRfl- 
qig; i g^m q^qqrqkqrg^^ gqRT^nfgi: fg^[qfg ii 







{\) STT^'Tf^f ^ 1 

^ 1 3TJT;^^i;TTRT^rJlT ®T^^^- 

I m\ =^ sfrf^- 
lf%lTTR^?T5pjT^-,2(fqnrjT^.7 |f%JT^^f^^<RTRP?R"rffrfa 

#rrr^fl^RJTr^R^ sfr^Ti^^R^rfRfe: i 

sTiiqr RJTW^^r^^THrr*Ti^Ji arijcf^^^irqf^Tqfq fTj%^RiTr- 
^»T«r ^ T%553f^ 1 3l§S(=E^^5I^qF2( 

Rirr^ ^ fi^fn^f^ m 

^5qfjf% qF.qR I ’T7P4«RTr^qcrTcf2Tr4fq 3ITqiT^r55¥iT^qF qm ^ 
^Tf^qTfq^SRTOTWI^?! ^ qfqq^H^qxqmi^JI sf^^qr^qTRffqi qif^qfr- 
arqiH: l f^-^rrf^^WRqRTR 

qq^i5^rq^^^[55qTqmrqra; *1;^^ qi^qf^qjR^rqr 
^01 ^qf qMqKq^^f I \ ^ Wi, 3r4q^ 

snl^^ qr=^ i ^qt^^qxqsfq ^ q^qq^ 

arqrg: ^m^qq qgqrqq^^’qq q^rqr ^rqrq^qrq; i qq qqifqql qrqqq?^ 
q^jqqfUT ^fq qRqrqqr fjqi^qFq^srqt q wq^^qr^qq; i qRqrqrqr 
arqrlf^^qiq: i qqqqR qferi'RWf’n ^feq^qq-^q q|q|^q^q q 
qf^q^f^fq qf t fq^^qq ^ q^^ l qqrq q^qf^qqfeqq? q=q- 
qf^ ^ qq^q qrf^qfqq?^! qpeqq^ I ^pqqfeqq^q ^q^q- 
qf|q1q^^qqq?qq qfeqfqf^sqff^qf^qsqrqqfeqRqpqq^q fqq^niq 
qiq^^qiq[ i qq^fe qq^q q^q^qq^q^^qiqi4q qqqq- 

osq?, qfeqi'q^qrqi^q ^[rftqqos^q qfqr^q qqqfe ^^qqrf^it^qqqjr- 
qnq: i qq fq?q^q ‘ q^q5Rq5<?^^rfq qioiq;’ ^ qj^- 



^qrr^f^ q^qq; i qR^r^iqi 

qra; i qrqqjq^qrf^q^rfiiqm i 

^iqrq^q qrf^q^qj^fwqqM ^q^^qqm^qr^^qpT 

^frfj: ^qlqqq^ II 

(«) qrf^ qfqq^qf^q??Ti ?rqmf^: f^^q-f^ i q;ttoTtq^q- 
qq qsqrq^^qqmqq^^qiq; ^ qf^qkrqqqrq i q qrq^qf- 
^'q qgqrq^q qqqf^ qgqrq^qr^?^ ^qqrqf^^qr q^qq^qq^q?^^- 
OTfqj arqqqrci; | qrfq fq^qq^q ; qi^qqiqi qr^qqkf^qqfqr^^qqjrqfqr- 
ss'^q^r^q qq^qq q^f^q^qqrqfqfjqqqqi?qfqmrq^q^rq^qrq^Tqfq; i qf^q 
Iqrfqqjq^ qqf ^^qqr^; ?fq qqm qrqj^f^qfq q qrq)^5q:^q q^orr 

Fqfqfqqj^qpj^ 1 qrfq q^q?qqfq qfcqsnq^qqp^^qq^^qfqi^grq^ffqrq; | 
3if^3 qqqr^q qr?#q i q^qqrqr q^5'^qqj^5Trqfr"?qqfqr4^q^^qfq 
fqtqirt'q q qq gqq^^qq f^q; i qqr qf^'^qq qfqq^q q^q^qqq! qqrfq- 
fqfw qqq^^E^q^ i q^rf^ qq qsqrq^q^^^q^q^qr i qf rfq- 
q?:5rf^?TqTqi^sR qfqqqr^qqi^qf^^tq^q^qlq^ i qf q ^s^qqr q fqq- 
ifq 1 5[qqT%Tqmi^ ^qqqq^q^q^s^iqiqiTqqqiq; i ^qq^iq qgqfq^%: i 
qqr^ g qq[qqjq?Tq:q%q?qTqqq f^pq^ql qjqq ?fq ^wr fqqf- 

l^qqq^ I qqrq^qif^'lqmqq^srq qqrqroq^qqjqq^ifeqrqq- 

^f^qq:i ^rqg^qqqrqq^qqrqq^^q qp^feqfrqqqrqt qqrqra: qqgqq- 
^q[gq:qiq; i qq qqqi ^qR^rqf^qj^orfq^qqftir^sfq i 
qsqfl qqw fqqrq^qqfq^rsq^ f^qrqrfq^qq^ f^qTqq#q^q- 
q^ q ^iqj^qjq; ^^^rqj^if^q^^rqq^Riiq: 5rqqRq54qRqr??q'q^^ 
te?qf^qqRif5i, f^iqr^qfrr^^q ^^qqqqrqr^q ^f^qmqq- 





fTf^, - 

5it^f'. I 3T?^{W5f^^5r| ®mf^4^R?T^TJTr^; “^^Jr|s?^- 

” # ^rnt^ 'TRfR 3^: I TT^u^^orkr^ ^flTf^l- 

3Tljqf^RHJT^:, Fq|q | 

3T3 n;^ ^3'jiTrfqw'#^ ik%m iT?m[|: f^5T^ I 3T^r 

^llTr^{^J5WT^5{ Tf?*T['^?TT STT^^T^^ffri- 

^ sn^cT^ irq ^TJTm^i^JT|^S53rF?n^q 

^1 I ‘ 3 ’ f^3%: fq?iP^5^^¥rr^ m- 

ff?sfr 2 ?kr f%: i f^%Tji5!^!- 

5l>:iT^ I ’TfSTT^ 3 iT'^^^’T^^f^.^H f^lR 

I ^irr^ Tf^TT^Erf^^^^II 
II 

('-^) Tfoi^^m: ^ ^IJTWra. 

^pcf^f^lv^cTROir^ ^TJTm I ^ I 3^5^!^- 

3T’a(I5^^3T 

I 3^5 ^r^3i ^rr?oi^ ^r^q- 

qlffttq^qra:! q?-3 3rrqq%d^ qlqs^qpl^ fri^w; i ^ 

f^fii5rq^3R?tqf|sif^q 3«i3qf^aif3q^5T ^ qiwi; i qqjTsfl- 

»iTqqrf^?frqfq 'i:5k5^^qi q;?;- 

=q q3?^'’^?rqfq’q|q q^r^qRq^^qf q^^q3:i#T^?j^: gs^sr- 
f^^FTT: 3Tq^5ftq^qmRqq^’qiq%|qk^qi^ I 

fesT^fqk«R?w»rm^R{1^2Tr ^ ?«i3qk«i^: ^m- 





5r«T<TF^?rif'^'T^ET«Wr?^^^T^^T»Tp^5q[fR: STT^FT^ I 

rTFfJ^WgRmr^ ^ ?T‘Tmifg[^^^^r^i7rf|^^^: ^JT^^^riTWr^Tt 

(^) iTcfrrcf cfEf^l: srsii^TJT^; ^ ^- 

ggkm^rjrrJT^r^oT^Pi^r i ^rfTr^rqj^TTr^fjigfl^zj^r^r^- 

qf^ ^Tqrqqi^T5:5T;q1qfFq^: f^cq^qf ?3[q^oi 
q%qj=q^^qr^ m ^^rr^qq^q; i q%q ^rf^ n;qf^^qf^3fqf^;qq5- 
qrqq^qqqr nVqfqf^ q^qq; i srq-^qqr^rrTrqt arq^q^^qqf- 

q^^qfq^fr^ ii 

(o) qTf^ fqqrqr^q^q, ^rfq^qorrqt ^ 

i q i ^T5rqq?^qRi^: g^-q; ^qf^q^rqf 
^ ^rqr^Tfq ^rqf^fq^pqrqqr-g^q qlqfqq^Rt ^rf:g^q ff^ 
sqw^q =q fqqrqrg^q qqff^qjR^scqgcrrTqj^qiFj; i ^fMqoirqrfq^ 
qrf^^qrfq q=q^q Rf^^^qr^^qjgqi^- 

sR^^^rqr^rq'^RT 3TqR?qf^?qqr^^qr 

qrf^q q q ^Wl^ II 





3T5!ik%f^r i RrJTT^»Ti^JT 

srr^f^^^^rgT'T^: i 3 3T^?rf2rr*T%f^ 

<rTT[i%l^r i ^ Jrr^^rT^^'rqf^f^ 

srpE^Tfl^ 1 JTTJir>Tr^r3 i ??in^- 

I ^TiTr^5rf^^iT5T: I 
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sr^ ^ f5^ JTjrf^ f^^r ^^- 

^^^ ^or sr^na?jf^ ^nfHR?r ^fr^ i ^ i R^sf^R 

Ril^ I i ^^rr- 

^qsjJTt^^q^ ff^ cTRI^ I «») 

5T3 ^ ^wi ^»Ttsfq ^ 5rr^2?^?ir- 

sr^wf^: 1 iT%ff['T^; I grw^cpqq^R^q i 

^ s^Tw srf^ ^ ^f^- 

^ ^ '?^sfq ^ ^?Tf%1f I iT^q^Ki: Wmf^- 

jjiTR^ I f^q^T srr^ — 

1® 3rf^Tt?inf^T5^ ^mRniwRi i 

JRnTt ^ II II 

3rf^: 3irJriR»T^\ i sTiTJuir^r m i ^ift ^jt§ 

q^fBsqfff^zF^ ^ I ^r?5I^mMTf^r^2I^f: I 3R5W=S^^T^,T'^ I 

qflqx^gq^iq ^i'^zRr%iF52HfR ^ friw; i il'O 

!TOS[3:rq%qrqwqi^R^rf i 


Qo 


gn^ ^ srg: ii ii 


3TTql%f^^R§: ^ »^q i 

;qiTiq^Tqwq5te?i^ ^ i 3FqT=5q^q^f^rqRRq i ^ 







fTW^frf^5^?R irfa 

srf^ ^g*ir#^?i^T%#rRifR^*i ^r ^RORsrr^rgTT- 
I I ^3^*TrTf^w^i#5r?i^ r^qr|: i srg- 

wk^ #)^srR»3[ 1 #»: I qjTrr^^ifqR i m 

in^ II 

iTTTO^JI^ 3 >1^ I 

^Tr'T^JIf^^W^ ?mtf^ II II 

3f?if 3 ^Jsr^mR 1 e ^ 

^»TT52RRR I sfT^^ ^ mRR^5i;KrfR 
f^: I m I 1^ I ^ ^ q|^ 

JTf^sRTO: I ^ ^|5I»?R?I^ ?ff^ ^ 

W^Rr^R^ sjJTTVIT^gql^iff^Rr^^^f^ I ?{=5'55^t?^ JTR 
I ^=5^35^5 I ^T R ZR ?Tf ^R^- 

I ^f5i 1 m mm^ l%e^ ^r?^? i 

«^R1^RSRJrR#f^4t»JjTfR2?q: I ^R I 

q«r a#5ff^^l: 5IRTl^|55lq^c[RTf^Rq§: | q^ 

siRqi^Ji ^ I # RF^2?^ I gf^srrf^- 

'jl^I55!qr«R|T^^f^Rq: I ^JTRrq^^rqi^ ^Rf^Rir^q^ ^ eRq- 
qjRte^ W cfD^^RRff: I ^IR5»5R?r*TR^R5l?RJTJRr- 

^qq: | ^.^ ^ |q |5rrq^’^«R»qqjR^Rfj^iRqi^q- 

f^lf^ I q?q IR^ |q 


1- ?qq?{iqfsq q«T | 



I ^ ffi^T^R 1^ 'T^qr^ 

imi^=^®5?iiwrf I 

\o 31^ qfn^rr^: ^n%%HT5rRi^ite I 

3i| i ^ II ^c II 

^T=^: 

I w^^w. I ^^«^I ^ m- 

m 5f[#?qi^%5T®T: qfj?^ I ^1=ss®^fq1?iq; 1 

=q W.V^^ I m ^ogjTcf^JfqqR: 

?i^qqT3l^qq q^^q^rq: qrq^ i sq^s^rr# 

^rqfjqq^ qWiq[qr#i| ??=E?55^<j|q5[^ qq^T^ri^^^qtq: i f^qqfeq^ q 
f^qqqj i # 5q=5^55^5^r^ qm 

qf^=E^qiqqr i qjt »^55ff%: ^rqq ^ ^^qq^^q%- 

qqr i q »iq^q\ s^^q^q: ^TE^^^rqfqsqrfRq^rq: i q ^ qqqr«T- 
^r?qq?^ ?TT^5rrqrq qr i ^^qqf^ q 

qqqq ^rqf^f^ ?i=5^: i qsq q?q %q q^r^qr^ ^r^ss^fg;- 
qtqrqr: sqqijq^^ i q=5^^q^g?^qtqfqr 3T#qrf^% 

^^qr^lqq; ii ^<^ w 



arrow i 

II II 

>roTm»^q^srFs^ 5 ?r^i%?r: iRo ii 

1 Rjqsrr^ |l^ 5 I 5 ^fR^R^TrRg.Rr 

RTR^f^ I '^^55 ?TR»=ZRTr5if »|^fT%RiTf^ #RS^r%[rR ^TR^i^fR- 
I ^#R5RfRRqrwf^W^RflR-^RRR: I 
fR^rR^vlRJT%fR^RRR ^rr?rf^r^ RJ^R^^rRf^^^^^55|^RfRRfR?RRR 
RI I STR 3 R3 R'^RSRR ^\^- 

^^RorrfJclfRf^RR 1 fT%5R3^I^lsir?: I sfroRS^ral RFRRR I m^- 
R^R 1 wm ^T?Rf^^'Rr 3 '?;tfRfRgR[RR 5 iR^ I 3 ?^ RJ 

|^R^r?RR5^R^ R% RJROl^Rmrgqqfg- 

R?Rr|: 1 31R ^ ^ RS 

ffR ?R®3[5HRjR fTR W qk^RRnTRTSRriTFRrRrRRf^ 1 31^5 RRSrqRf- 

M ^Rlf qf^R 1 3TR %f^ ^ RJ RR^ffeqf^gRRJRRlf^t- 

^f^RRJ-^RIR^S^Rra'^RRrqimR I 3Tf^R5R^IR«ir^: I RRIR 
f%RRR^Rll^^RRRf^RfRR^^f^':RRrR5fi^^ f R^^R?RR^R | R»TR 

fRRfd I 3TrR?RRo^^[R^rRR5^^ RRRI^ |fR5R^^r^5[r4R5RRr 

^?RRTR%: I ^RRrRR: I ?fRRS5[RI R^f^T^RR^URWlfR: RRf ^Rf^Rm^- 
?[I5?^fRR53[RfRqr^IRRfRRIRRKRRR>R'RRR I ^f^R^Rr^R>qqKR^ Rf#t- 
f R; I rIrI^RS^^R RRRRr^RRWsqqfRRfR Rf=5RR I "J^aRRrSRRRT- 
^R^IoimfR^R^mRR^ff^ I R^fR RRR^IRj^li^frRR^RT^?- 
Rf^T^RKRR^lR^ftR^ I R5[I R R^iRR | RZ 



N3 

T^l | ^ ^r€?^5fR^5i;zi- 

I ^iRgq;jT^zi ^qqf^ w^ i 

R?5rr3'i;41Mqfq%5 mr^] q[ ^ft: ^|^2?fqq??Ri^q5^sRR 

^ I 3%^?: H^STFTsmq^RTf^ 1 

1 3m *TR; 1 ^TJmm^Rqf^^^r^^JTgqq^^^iT^fq- 

^f?<qmf%5Tfq^q3r5T[^Rm^T?TJRT? 3Tq ETj mm 

m^ ?m; I ^ ^^rrgqq^: I ^is^iqrq^rMr^i^qqqj- 

^r^qj 3 ^iTqm^q'‘^qf^5iqz^qftgqq>TRrr3^fq^3"^qisff^^r^^I- 
^ I qjwmqqt; ^TqRfqqqq^qq;i qg ^fjq^i^Tm^imarqtqqqmfqqqqjm 

qm ^gr[qq5r;q5Tf53^tq%^^fqqrq^rqfe^qqkf^^q^q-q5p^rfq5^fq^- 

5[qrfq^qfqq^?m-rq^q i q^5:3f%^qq^Rq:q?m^qqifRm ^ 

cnqq5imq^5|f^qf5Rq5qifq^t'mws3q\q%[ qr 

C'^ 

g^feRmkf^®5iqf^?RqmT^^f^^qf^qm^m=5i3^f^- 
W^f^rRf^wfqf^s5iqf^q'm^f^i^gq^5RRqrdm^^q5f^q^qf^^qj- 
K^ ^Rqm^qqj^qRf; i 'm fq^qomiRq^Ri^s^Rj^r^Rrq^^^qq^R^- 

RiTqm^iq?RR^5iRj^qq^rR[f^- 
q^q^qq^qra; qis^Rq^m^qs^- 

q1qf%T^R5Rqmf^^^mT#qj5jqq5RqTfq^f^^RqRi^5rf^^q^iqf5^q- 

qM^vfqf^qfqqiqTfq^fqqq^^q^R^^^^oT^rRqjqTq^^^^t^^ - 
f^5rqq;R3Tf^fq^3nqiq^5if^qqmfj3qqi#i5^q^q’mqr%f^qq^- 





I 3TTf ^5^ ^ I rf«lT=^ 

s^ 3Tq m sm ^ ff^ TO3f?2?5rr5?l^qf?i5r^si^R=^^- 

(^P^R^Mfqsw’^F) qrqq cT?r ^rq qs 

qrqqq^qr^: qk^qprfq; m qj q^lF^^q^; i 

^ q?^q 1 qj5q%qqq?qT^fq^?~cqTqf^s5rf^qqM#:qfer^^- 
qjRq^scqq qqiq: I qig^f^qiqT <1:^ qqrf^qq^qq5qrq^!?qKqrf^fq i 
qq qrfjqfqq^qR^qrq qj i^qrqjRqrfq^q^q qtq; i ^rq qj^fqqfqqsRq^q^q i 

srf^5f;Kf5f5;^cj^^^^^^oi qr^grq qiqrqrqTTf qtq^fq^ qr5q*][ I 

ucurf^ m qj f^qrq5RqRTqqrqqq?qrq^3^qi^qf%qqjRqifq^fq^qrqrqf^- 
vrfq^'^qqraT^sRq^^q qrqf^fq qm qq ^q^qrqfq; qiq^qqqrqr; 
qiq^ifqqqqR^qq qr?§[q i Rq ^rq qj ^^qfqq^qjqq ^ ^ 
qqq; qqF^q^q qfqfMq qfq^qqqjqr^ qiq^^qqqjqrqF: qr?g[q 
qrqwVRqqj^ i q^qrqq^ qqifq qfqqw iqqf^rfq i sigqq^dq^qq^: 

qqrq ^ II Ro II 


qq»Rq>r??0R; i q^rRqrqqi^^ | 

qf%^f^qqjq^qq;T?q>?Rfqq%q^% 
qr #f: 1 ^W^qqqr qisir: qf^qr?T^ h qf^q^ 

^k. I f^kiq^qqq^s^ q%qif#sftr ?^»iqTq!Frq qf^ f%f^^- 

qfq^ I qq f^q^qqf^qfe: 3^qTort fq?5r i qqqnqrfflRqq qgq^ 

% 



I i ar^r^^f =^3^tf?rm^5r- 

I m 3^S?sr*?: I =^ 3^^ Rf^?flffl?[r- 

f^^i5[rqs?SR: I ^-TH 3^rM f^cocpTg^qr^^gqrf^T^ |fq ^q; ] 
aT5fFKqT5r^q fqcoq;5^5^q^^gq^q 

# qrqq^q qiqFqrT^; i i 

%3rm5p^ fteq; l q=q qf^sfq q sqrfq: i^oq;q2?q>rq^q 
qr^sf^ f^^jqFq^qqs?^ fqcoq;^3^qFq^qFq ^r^q qr?^qr?qqrqFqrT%- 
qraqq; i fq'^'jq;q3?qr^^qfqit^qqTq=a3^qj!q^qq^qrq=5#Tr- 

;^qFqt^F0T f^caqjqg^ql^qFq qrgsrqiqqFq EqqFqfqwq; f?[ql ^coq. 
?73?q[?q^qt^5qqrq=a3^q;cqrq^qrqTqTf^ i aiq {^oqjqg^qf^^q^q. 
qqfqqK^fqt fq^^^qq ^ qrqqR qTqroqrqfqqR'qrq f^qkiq^- 
q^qqrWqqfq qrf^qR qrf^o^qrg^qr^qr qr^g^q qiq^qtqqr- 
qqrq^s qrqq^q: i gqqRrs^q qgqqlqq^^qqqqfqsRq 

f^^^q S^qRTfqq f^'gfeqfq fqqq-^q^^^qfqqqqrqqq^-^q. 

rtq ^w>\ki I qrqqr T>R;q3qqf^qq^qqqfqqTqT g^-qi'^T f^^^qq ?fq 
qyqq^q qrqpqqR'qqqqra; 1 qqTq'^tg^qqf^^qqrqqflRi s^qnq^iqpRqsqfq- 

qj^q^q fqc^^li ^cocp^^q^qjc^q^ qfq^qTqqjqrqqrqrq; 1 q^qqfq 
3qq1qq^ qrqqR gqqmrgqq^ f^f^1% qiqq^ q q^^q^l^j^qrg- 
qqfq: 1 ^qqqif^ 3^qrf^qq^qTq^3^q ^qrqF'q^q ^^q ^qql^j- 
^oqiqrqif^ q^qq; 1 gq^qt ^•^^R^qq g^^qqqqr^qk^q: qqqqq^- 
^qr qrq^ sqqmigqqt fq'^^qq qqjRqqfq f^qqqilcJ^oqq, g^qq^r- 
^svr^^pq^q qf^^fiFq^^qqq^qsg^fq^q^q qrqq ^qql^^o^ q 
l55^p3^q%f# I qq g^qroir ft^^^qq f^qq f^'^^q^ql^^qgqqq- 



irq ?T^ arssff^f^ ^sfqFq qrrrpqfcrg: | ^Tgrr^fq 3?^rrM- 

3|537^q*TTcf: F^f^q^ij; | =^ q^fT^ijqf^qiTTsriTflfrr 

qqiiTF^ ?5^q^ i ^rx^mPr^TR- 

sqrq^^qm q^?nPm?m^'^s?rfqT^ ^ q^qRwPrqq ^qPff^ qrqqm sttr- 
oqrqf^PPf I ^rmfq q^'qkmPt^4q qrtqf^Pf qrFFqrqg|qp- 

I qqrqiPFfq^qRmrqqKqmrPr^q^^ RPmq^qsqfqq^fq qqmlPrw- 
=q qrqrq: I qq^qqRTOjj | m mrqq^R q HqRlfq- 

qj^oTrqrqqpTqifqqRq^iqqjqq^qf^^Tr^q^^qq; i f%Rqrqq^#q^Rfrq i 
qq^Pr^qmrqrsFq qq:rqteqi|q?qiqrq^q Rrqfeqi^r qr^^qr^q^q qrqr- 
oqrqfqpfq ^ ; ^qqfq ^qmt goTTPr^^iq ^rqqrPfqvr^oTPrfrf qiqq^q 
qRFqfqPf: 1 s[5qTpF^qqqrPfqq^0Rq[qrqqq|pRq^q jpirPrqjRjR^, gorrPf^^or- 
Rrqrqqqfrq-rqm ^mrPr^qqqrfqqq^’jRq r qrq^rr^qmrqrqrq; i 

qq ^5qq^Fqfqqq5^qqmrqRqfq^fqqTq=s^^qjRR#lqjRq^ ^kir- 
fqq%; ^tq:rW^qmlqiTmqr^ q q>^q: i q^m^^^qfqqqqrq^msqr. 
cqsqFq^qrq; i mrq^R r mmrqq^lf%q^q:^qq; i q^qqrqrfqqj^DTTqrq- 
qfq^fqqfq^^^qRqrqf^^vr^q^qqjR qr i ^qqqrfq q ^1%: i ^if| 
mmRq^fPrq^^R ^qP[gRqfqqrq=5^^qjR^^q^q1fqq[q;mTqqi^f%q^q5^qq; i 
sFpiqqqR; i q;q^ qrtqfqRpf^ ^qfqf^ qrqq^q q qrqFqrqpj: i 
q qr ^mroTT swrf^ot ^rqqrPif R'qfqpr qrqq^q i q^q ^qrPi^Rf^qq- 
qrf^r^^q^q^q qqf^g^qqqrPiqq^qRr^^ 3^^qrqrqqfq#iqRq=E^ 
^qiqqrmPrqrq 

^oTR^^q^q^’qrPrqr^’q^qmrqqvRrqfe^qr q^^qTqqqr?^^ i q^^qqf^ 




^rfewr^TTfirf^wsf?^ i ^^TiT^q<5rq ^ ^- 

m ^Txqra; ^ fjR5T#f5[^^^TOT5flf^f^ 1 

^ I '^^trfq T^r^ikt ^nT^iif^TO^Jirf^sfr^JTfJit m]- 

o?Tr3^q%l^'Tr%^^[^ i ^^Jirf^wkorfq^f^: sfrf^^^rr- 

f^sr^rr^hs^i^rGfasq: i ^ m^m 

RRfJiliqf^; fw;qqjrJ^mJTI^^2l fq'^OTt ?fT^?ra; | i 

^JFft ^ Rr^TT'^jr , 3^r- 

Rqqrfq^R'qRr iM 

q;qq^fq m^^^ strRpqrgq'#: i ^wq^RfqraMRqifqq^i^'qRrqf^s;^- 
srfq^fRqT^q?:'qiqfe^ifR^r gfqqiRRqqlqt ^w>^^: \ rr q rr# i 
3fq5q^c^fq%g?fiTqrfqq5R'JiRRq fqRRfqqqs?45q?qRfq%¥?5qRr^^qr g?. 
^^qrRrqqfqql^qHq=^iqq;qqr qqq^^qfq^f^fqrqj^RqrcqqfR^Rq q^- 
Rq^m^qra; i q RfRq^qr-qfqqiq^Eiq^qf^Rfq^fqqi^Rq^RT 
f^^q^r^S^q: R#f5^5q: | 3I?crfq^[q=E^^q5Rqcqrqq^qrqi%^qfq. 
%^qrqiRqq?qtq i Rq =q ^jqqrftqq^oiiqt sfqql q^qq^l^q s%q; 2 Rqfq%- 



%^??^cr^?n5r=4^^32T[ 

fi^ qpeqji; I ^ ^ mj^t fqco^q^q^%gETd^^2?r- 

^RJTS^TTT^JI g^^dR^2?T^=s3qqjciqT 

sff^^^fTRi^fl^JTRR sr[JTfozirT%|^RRi; f^¥r%^rfeRR- 

qqqj^ I ^ ^ m i^^TOIT 

^ ^ ir5[«ir§: i i 

I ^ I ^gsiT^’- ’^^- 

^#!Tr|: II =1? II 

^o 3icrf^cnTq^Tn55^^^Ti%^^^Tsf^ ^ I 

5r^'^^55Twr^qT%^: ii rr ii 

f55r^fq^q 

jfK^lf^^ 1 ^R0T-^5rr^=Ei^qq^ q5ROTqTq^^^Rqq5Rq^^R- 

q^q; l f^^f^tlRfqqq^q \ 3i;qq«ii^ 1 qqrq f^^fq- 

5'^qfqg jftR f^JI^g^qfq^'^zjqjqiROTcIRRS^q^Rqqq^cFqi- 

fq^«?q|r^qq1qcrfJT^qR^?^R: | arqqi q5RDrqrq=5iqq5cq qqRqqR 

I r^rhrt: q^Rq§: I RqRqqRim^qjRoiqRx^- 
^qqq'i^q^q ^r^oTqrq=^i^qKqRqTqqTqqi^*i^q ’ 3 ;^ qqq^qf^ 1 qgr q^Roi^i- 
q^sg^q^qq? qjR'qqiq=^i^q5RRqfqqrq^q; 1 rerr^: i q\#Rq;qt 
^ 'i^Dftqq; 1 RqiqqiRT qsRor^iqxiqqi'^qqrqqTRRtsq^qqj^f^ 1 
qqr^ f f 55[55Rq^^'q qkq «fiR'jrarq=^q5RRq[qqrR^^Rqr- 

qqTfqRRt^^'^R^qq^R: 1 I f?5T?'ft^R R«iq^: ^RiRIT- 

q^qiRjRRTRq q gqqf^f^ i f 

Rqrq'i^^TR^; ^rqf^q srqf^Rrqq, srqf^rarfq^qqj^q i 



f^55^q»T^^q jrVqf^r^q^q f^T3Rqf^fq^f^r55f^q%^Vq- 

f^^^ I ^ ’TVqjT^r^^^qjqV^ra; i i f 55r55-^qqjq5q^- 

f^ cfT^ I fqflq fq^q)%JTqra: I T^qqk^r qrgq- 

qfq: I q|q ^>qr qVqH?‘€i f^r^q^q qsr^’qqTq^qjrqq^^-q 
R^qfq qiT?'qqTq=5iqqi^^ JiKqf^qqrgqqra; i qq fq^-q^Ct^qr ^qqiqr#- 
q^RTqqqrf^f^ qi=5qq; i qq qt^qqq^q pqrqqqjq:qq:[qqqfeR^qTfqqjq^r- 
qqk^qfq^^DTq^Tqqf?qqq|f%'^q^q?qfq^ i qqiq |:^i®^q%qiR'jrqrq=5^- 
q;^qr?^qqqq^q^qqlqqqkq^q[fqq)q’?qfqqlRqfqqi?’^q^rqqf^qqq|fq^q 
fq^^qfqgqjR'qqrq-^iqqnfqrqgmrqjqq: i R^qiqi: qr 3 qq:qq 

fq^^q^ I ^q q5R<Jiqrq=^sqfi^q^q f^r^jfq^^qfqg-qrasqrqpqmHrtq | 
^qjqrqqfqif^q^^gq^qr^lf^cqqqqq; I trq f5i;[5^^qq^^-q 
q5R'qqrq--iqq5^q ^fq^qq f^r^^^qqq ^^55?qfqgq5[^qiq^^qj^qq^q; i qq 
f-^55^qfqgqiR'iiqrq=£g^^^qr^qq^q5q5qqiqqqiqq^qifqqiq<?qTqqi'^fqf^^^'qq- 
^rqqf^qqqffq^qr^qtq? 3 : 55 r 5 %rqf%q^r^oTqrq^^qjrqfq^q?qqqTq: i qfq- 
qfq^E^^qtq ^fq^qrqmq^R 3 f ^i^^^q^q^qq qgqqf q ffq-^q t %?3 
l^^^q qqisqqRRq^ 1 ^^q qrqq^q sqqro^ra't 3 g^q^qfq qqi^^^qq Rqr- 
sqqjqq^ ^sq^ | f^I^fq^rqq^^q f^rq^rq^q q^Riqqrq^^^qj^^ 5[qq- 
fq^qq 3 f^T^^qfqg f55I^fq3qfqjq?q3rqqq!qq^;3^q?oq[qqK-qfqq5^0T. 

q^rqqfel^q |.^r5^q^^':qq5q^R0iqiq=E^qj^qqq;Rq^^qiqqiqq>qRqrqqTfqq- 
ql^qfiRq^qqqtq: i f55T^q3^q^q qjROTqiq^eiqqi-rqq^^q ^m- 

qrq=5^3^^^ 55[qqfqqiq 3 f ^i^fq3^qfqgq5RoiqTq=E33q;^pqqqqq2q5q3T^- 

^qq; f^i5Rqfqgqq^oraTq=^ 



^%gsjH: I 3i^«i i ^ 

Tq^'^2Tf^^^oT>T3[T^^^^5r;<iiRf^37R4 

f ^JTrf^45 I 3 i srrf^q^ra; f^im- 

Km\-. T^f : m] ft^fTr^ ?Tr*iF^f¥^ I m T^raikrffr^q- 

1 srf^qt^^rf^q^rq fir^l^rr^i: i fq'iqqjwrcq’^ M- ( 

| q3[f^ i ^r=q f^q^sqqf^qifiiqjF^^r- 

Tio ^ fl I 

?5q^q[qf^i5^qqMT-.qiq^q; 1 fjt^f^^r^qq^^-qr^: | ^pq 1 qq 

qif^oq^^q ?5qiaqfqq5^^q(q5[JTt'^qq qrf^^ qrfeqfqT^^qq^wqrqqjj; I 
^^.fqq'^qq^^qrq: i cifqrrqqr^^s^qq-. i qqr =q3:5q?qTqf^^^^qqiH^^qi?q5^qr- 
qq^Crqf^fc^^iqffq qrfqq[fq, qTfqq'^qiqfx^J^qqk^^oqTfqqj^^qrqqic^qf^^ 
<Jirfq ^sqroflfq =q qiqi ^rrq^ | qq qffqq-^qrqf^^qq^q^qfqt ^q^qfq- 
f^^^qqlHq<?qr^^q»j; ^sq^qfq^^s^qqkq^qRT qrfeqrqf^^qqkq^qi- 

teq q fef^rf^ ^|: 1 3Tq jq'^Rq sq^q"^ I qw q^qrjnf^q^qui^qqfq- 
qifqqTq=^i^q5^ qfq q^qqHifqqiqiiRqq; | ^q^qrq^^rqqkq^qrf^^^ 
3T5r\ qrf^q^q[q^5vfqqk^?oqrq^^q ^fq^j q^qqRrf^qjqoRq^q =q ^xq!- 
^rgqqf^: i q=q ^q^q^^q qqqrf^oTrf^ 
qrqpqiqfg: q^?q[qT sqrq^qi^f^ ?52Rqrqf^qqk^ff^iw sf^* 



jf=E3'?^gT^^^qraT^Jir3'T'TTq*TRf^ i sqR^^Efj^ I 

iTs??rir[^^k %qr ik^ir^q; i i ^lf^ 

^^m ^5:r ^ ^zm qj qjr 

ffq «qq5qqffq^ i ^ =q -^^^m kqq?i^ i ^Tqi:j^qTqf^^- 
qk^^sqrqr: ^rq^qj?q[qk^qqk^q[q[«i q^fq^^rrqRrfqq^^qrqrqrfx i 
n;q^q[5X qjr ^rf^q^^qrqir ^rq^qfl^^ i ^isk ^ pqrx i 

^iq^j^qrqf^'^qqk#»5qrqrpqTq?qj^qrqf^-^qqk^T?q[fq^^'qqjif%^rxqfqq1- 
fiRTrf^^q?TrrqTOq;’qTqf^0?^rq=^'5X'pqrqT^^ i ^rg 

f^X’TT^'^q I qk ^T^q?i(u ?frqRifqq^'’q ^ 

^fqHiTqq^^oi^f^qkkfqqrqq^^ixq^q q fq^q qq i qqq T^^q’q 
qHR^rq: qq:r q^^q q^^q^'qq %x i qft qq q^i: qi^q qj[«f 
qq qrq:g;a:^qrqf^>'3^qqkq^qrqt qrq^rjqfrqf^^qqkq^qrqr^ q^^q^^X- 

^cpvfrqsqcf^R: ^qf^ I q^qTqqrqTfqqi^'qFqi?qRmfqqi^q[q^xq;?qrq; 
q^^q^[^f^g;^f^^^%q[)TrqqqRrfqqj^iq^qiw i 3{q: qwRrf^qj^oqr- 

cf^ ^ I {\\) 

q5ri?q«n ii ii 

3Tq ^Eiroq^^q qrf^ff^ ^qq^?qiq5iq)^qq ^qrqf%^q^q- 



I sr^ ^r^r^T 

2fR^?T >3;^5i[f^^^r: 'irfe^r^rf^^?rF^^qri f^^r- 

^5Jf[oqfqcp^qiq^;ftcq^ # ^ SF^rf^^gTqf^Rf^ 

^qf|q ^q1=5q^?{r ^Tf^lTT^tJrg^TWR; 1 3TJTcr^?irg%«l i 2lf^=g 

3T^«[r # Rf^ '7R ^'^r f^‘-4^T I ^ ^RcJRR^rRfR^^- 

II II 


no 5?n^^'T^ ^i«TT 1%’^’^ I 

5 ^ IRH II 


R^^^fR^RRl%^R'RrRf^-^^5n[cq-^qi^ | ^3:qTRf^'3^qnk^Rir%?n?qT- 
^ci^qn:qqn^qf^^vf5qp:q^T^^f^^q%^ipqrcf^^oq[q^-rq =q | ^^uqy- 

^.qjcqoqrqcp^qr^qi ^n^’^TT I cTSftT^T^^g 

5qjcq.3fq:53^q:5q[qq^^fq-.3^WRTqi^^ % ^f%;^f,q[f^qj^lt 

I ^RT'^q^^-R Rlf^Rr^f ??i*T^RJ[#RR sTSR^qTqf^vrqqfq^qr^^qr- 




Tiqpiqjcff^Tloqfcn - 

kqfR^?irr^ Rrf^RR>R-RRR>r: i Rr- 


fnqr?R^^R 5 q[^qTq^^qq^FW^oqrf%^Rq5qr- 

cqRRkf^5^RR^%H*R?RRf'5'^5RI^^[f^(^^^RR^^T*R;RTR^^5q[q^ - 

=E^R;^T^RnRk^raR^q^<^Rf^Ri^OT[f^^q[ofi^n?qq^Hf: KR =3rn5r 
Rii: Rjr«r r;^ rj[ J^j^^Rir:, ^^n^Rir- 



^lf^g^r^«Rp:q5q;Tkf^^3^q2fl%fpq?qTq^^5qiqqrj^rfq^fq^qqf%^5FqTq- 

f^qi^oiJTrq#:, i ^qsj^qrqf^'S^qqkr aj 

^qqkqq^^3[q5t»pi ^T^q^jFT^iTcq^qi Ak ^r^qr^rf^q^Torr- 

#^qq^^qq;^Tq=^^q5: qj^^q^q^qRq5?Tinqv:i^; ^^qf^^^qprqkq- 
Am n;^ AZ] ^ qq^iTT^q- 

q^: 1 qq q:g;q^qf^?5^qqk«^rf%^^<iqT^q5qn:qqjTfqf^^qqito?^Tiqf^g;- 
^T^qrcq^rf^^teqffffffq^qrqf^ij^sqFqjfTR^^qqjfq a]a, ^^qkf^'^^q^k- 

^?3??[qqhqq^^qjTk^s^^qTqq^^^iq^iJTRrfqq5^oTt zn, 

f^'3^qk^^qqi':^qq-^3'?qiq^?fqTqifqqj^'qF^^mrqqfqq1f^^ 
^qf^^3^qq^fMq^qq5^q^i?Tq5^ i qiqjf^qr a\ qj^q^r ^?fqi’^qq=^qq5t- 
A' qjqjFqqq^q^ aa'. ^^qf^^qfq^^qT^F^qrqrq^TJTRifqq^^'q- 
^qHFHTfqqF'qp^rfliqqf^fq^qq-^^^ ^Tq?T2^=q35^^^qgq^q. 
^Tt q^:, q^f^3^qMq^qqjqTq=^^q5t^ qt ^^qq;qqFqRq5qrcq^q: 
q^q^'^^^FqjqqMf^^oRq^q q:5iq^3 fq?iqTq^qr%qR, qjR^^I^ qzr 
g^cp^jqq qqlqrgqqfqf^fq ^ i arlq-^swrqqrfifi 

fq^qqj: I jqiq^qqqqj^:, arfqqi^qg^: qj^qjfqgq|^Fq[^^qr ?^qifq- 
gq|^q^iqi9^^fq, ^^sf^gqi-^qq^qr^^ q^jfqgqi^q^iqiqqq^fq 
=q ^{^^qqf^^qra^ i qqr^^^qr §?qt«i ^^qq^iqj^q a 
qi=^q^ I ^ fl^q^qf =q q|^q^^q^lq ^q^q^q^qra; \ 
sir?i^^q>^qq; ?qjf^iq^ a ^qifq^qi^q; i qqqi^q^qrqgr^- 
q^q^^q^q^ ^qq^q^^qr^ i srqgqqrq^: i ^ ?qq^rg:|q^- 



^[f^^f5:f^ JT^r^f'^: I i i ^#- 

^kk^sk ^nrrf^^g^Wi arq^TR^r: 

?TP4^>?:^ II II 

Tio ^5^cq5?Tfc[^ f^q^ qq^^r I 

^ (q%rq% ii ii 

qq ^ qjT: qf^q gjr: qlqrq; qjiq^^lq gir 3T^^?^jq«^rgg:, 

n;qTq, gjfq^^q^ qjr ^rq^^rg^ ffq sqgfiq^ I qq f^frrqgq?q- 
fqfks^qq^qrq^qfqfeqrfqgqq ^ qrq i ^wsqi^sqrqqj^ ?t^: 

q^sqr^qsqrcqqr^^^qRqf fk#:qq ^Tgf^q^ I q^gq^q qis^q^q^q- 
qigg5?q[q=^3^giq^qTq^g fq^f^q si'-Hqrqrfqq?^ ^qrqrfq^q^rq; i 
^qgq: 1 q^qi#3qgq!Hk»5qm5=iT^q^g q^qVgf^fMgqk^rqqsqr- 
cqq[q=f;33:gMqTqq; I q^ q^q^45^gqkq^qrgqkqq-^i^g>qqqqrqrfq- 
5 f^dt 1 q^i qg: ^qiqf^^^5^gqifqf^qgjqiq=5?K^rq^qrfqfi^oiqgk^3;5fgqkr- 
qg4rgqlRqq=^^?p?g^qglfqg?^0Tgrqfr%qgkf^^gqifHfq^gg5qTq=f^sR^gqq- 
qflfk^qirgsqrcqi^^qTqq; i ^2gqiq^iqq[^rgqk^qq=5S^g5^- 
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CONFERENCES 

The Rt. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Saslriar, P.C., C.H., LL.D., 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, opened the proceedings of the Ele- 
venth All-India Educational Conference held at Nagpur in December, 
1935. 

The following members of the Staff attended as delegates of the 
University and read papers at the Conferences noted against their 
names. 

Professor K. Rama Pisharoti & The Eighth All-India Oriental 
Professor C. S. Srinivasachariar Conference at Mysore. 

Mahavidwan R. Raghava Ayyan- The First All-India Oriental Poets’ 
gar Conference at Mysore. 

Professor A. Narasinga Rao & The Mathematical Conference, 
Mr. B. Ramamurti Delhi. 

Professor S. Ramachandra Rao The Annual Meeting of the Indian 

Academy of Science, Bombay. 

Professor B. V. Narayanaswami & The Nineteenth All-India Econo- 
Mr. M. K. Muniswami. mic Conference, Dacca. 

SPECIAL LECTURES 

The following special lectures were delivered since the publication 
of the last issue. 

Mr. K. R. Subrahmanyan, The Ikshvakus of Andhra (3 lec- 

Professor, Maharajah’s College, tures) . 

Vizianagaram. 

Mr. A. Gopala Menon, Agricultural Indebtedness and 

Professor, Maharaja’s College, some remedies (3 lectures) . 

Trivandrum. 

Dr. B. L. Manjunath, The chemistry of Plant Products 

Professor of Chemistry, (3 lectures) . 

Mysore University. 

Swami Vipulanandaji, The Art of rhetoric in Tamil (3 

Ramakrishna Mission, lectures) . 

Ceylon. 

Professor Noguchi, Japan. Japanese Art and Poetry (3 lec- 

tures) . 


17 
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TECHNOLOGY 

The Syndicate has appointed a special committee to investigate the 
possibilities of starting at an early date a department of Oil Technology 
in this University. 

TITLES 

The University of Madras has conferred the Degree of Master of 
Oriental Learning on Mr. P. Panchapakesa Sastriar, Pandit in Samskrit, 
and the Bharata Mahamandal, the title of Mimamsaratnakara on 
Mr. V. A. Ramaswami Sastriar, Lecturer in Samskrit. 


RESEARCH 

Besides a large number of extension lectures delivered by the 
members of the Teaching Staff the following members have submitted 
papers to various conferences and Journals. 

Rao Sahib Prof. C. S. The Genesis of the Diversion All-India Modern His- 
Srinivasachariar. on Arcot in 1751. tory Congress, Poona. 

The Kaval System in the All -India Oriental Con- 
Tamil Country. ference, Mysore. 

Edition of Bell’s Empire in 
India. 

Chapters XIV and XV of Journal of Indian His- 
Historical material in the tory. 

Diary of Ananda Ranga 
Pillai (1736-1761). 

Tamil Weights, Measures and The Ardra. 

Currency. 

A Pala image of Ganapati. ^ 

I Journal of Indian 

Some problems relating to the History, 

reign of Kulottunga III. 

Dr. B. V. Narayana- Agricultural Marketing. The Madras Agricultu- 

swami Nayudu. ral Journal, Vol. 

XXIII, No. I, 1935, 

Rural Debt Relief. The Indian Co-operative 

Review, Vol. II, No. 4. 

Land Tenures in South India. 19th All-India Economic 

Conference. 

Mr. V. G. Ramakrishna Comments on the New Indian The Economic Journal, 
Ayyar. Constitution and Finance. Vol. XLV, No. 178, 

1935. 


Mr. S. K. Govinda- 
swami. 



Mr. M. K. Muniswami. 


Prof. A. Narasinga Rao. 


Dr. S. Sivasankara- 
narayana Pillai. 

Mr. B. Ramamurti. 


Mr. S. Subrahmanian. 


Dr. S. R. Rao. 


Mr. N. S. Subba Rao. 


University Notes 

Central Banking Technique. 

Financial Future of the Indian 
Federation. 

Papers to the 9th Conference 
of the Indian Mathematical 
Society. 

Paper to the 9th Conference 
of the Indian Mathematical 
Society. 

On Rational Normal ruled 
surfaces. 

A Geometric Interpretation of 
a theorem on Skew Sym- 
metric functions. 

Linear Complexes related to 
a Rational Normal-curve. 

On the Osculating spaces of 
a Rational Norm-curve 
which cut a linear complex 
in null-variant complexes. 

On the Rational Norm-curve. 


Paper to the 9th Conference 
of the Indian Mathematical 
Society. 

On a Property of Partial 
Correlation. 

The Closure Property of 3- 
curves. 


Colloidalisation and cold- 
working of metals. 

Diamagnetism of Copper. 

Magnetism of Copper. 

The Magnetic properties of 
colloidal powders of Metals. 


Nature of Atmospherics. 
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Twentieth Century. 

19th All-India Econo 
mic Conference. 


Math. Annalen. Bd. Ill, 
Heft 4. 

Konin Akad. Van. We- 
tenschappen, Ams- 
terdam, Vol. 37, No. 
10 . 

Proc. of the Ind. Acad, 
of Sc. Vol. 1. 

Journal. Ind. Math. 
Soc. Vol. I (New 
Series) . 

do. 

(Joint paper) with 
Dr. Vaidyanathaswami 


Jour. Royal Statistical 
Soc. Part I. ’35. 

Proc. of the U. P. 
Academy of Sciences, 
Sept. 1935. 

Current Science, Vol. 
4, p. 24. 

Proc. Ind. Acad. Scien- 
ces, Vol. 2, p. 249. 
Nature, Vol. 136, 436. 

Annual Meeting of the 
Indian Academy of 
Sciences. Bombay, 
Dec. 1935. 

Nature, Vol. 136, p. 683. 
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Dr. S. R. Rao and K. C. 
Subrahmanian (Re- 
search student). 

Dr. S. N. Chakravarti. 

Dr. S. N. Chakravarti 
and M. Swaminathan. 


Mr. T. S. Raghavan and 
Mr. K. R. Venkata- 
subban. 

Mr. A. Ramakrishna 
Reddy. 


Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti. 


University Journal 

Diamagnetism of thallium 
single crystals. 


A note on the nitration of 
Methyl Salicylaldehyde. 

A new synthesis of 3 : 11 
dimethoxy oxy-protober- 
berine and Synthesis of 2:3 
methylene dioxy-11: 12-di- 
methoxyoxy-protoberberine 
and 2 : 3 : 11 : 12-tetrame- 
thoxy oxyprotoberberine . 

O-aldehydo-carboxylic acids. 
—Part II. 

A synthesis of 4-methoxy- 
phthalaldehydic acid and a 
now synthesis of opianic 
acid. 

A note on the abnormal 
flowers of Cassia fistula. 


A note on the Collection of 
Paguridea from Porto Novo. 

The Structure, Mechanism 
and Development of the 
Gastric Armature in Stoma - 
topoda with a discussion as 
to its Evolution in Deca- 
poda. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

(i) Balacarita. 

(ii) Vastuvidya (in collabo- 
ration with Mr. V. K. R. 
Menon) . 

(iii) Tantrasamuccaya. 


PAPERS. 

(i) Araalaka 

(ii) Yavana — A Note 

(iii) Cults and Cult-acts in 
Kerala. 


Nature, Vol. 136, p. 336. 


Current Science, 1935, 
IV, 26-28. 

J. Ch. Sc. London, 1935, 
293-95. 


J. Ind. Chem. Soc. 


Current Science. 


Current Science, Vol. 
Ill, No. 2. 

Jour. Ind. Acad. Scien- 
ces, Vol. I, 650-75. 


Journal of the Mythic 
Society. 

Calcutta Oriental Jour- 
nal. 

Journal of Indian Art, 
Calcutta. 


Calcutta Oriental Jour- 
nal. 

Indian Culture, Calcutta. 

Indian Historical Quar- 
terly, Calcutta. 
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(iv) Aesthetic Pleasure in 
Drama. 

Calcutta Review. 



(v) Dohada 

Journal of Indian Art, 
Calcutta. 



(vi) Sikhara 

do. 



(vii) Vatsabhatti’s Prasasti 
— A Fresh Study. 

All-India Oriental Con- 
ference. 



(viii) An Interpretation of a 
Text from the Dhvanyaloka 


MImamsaratna V. A. R. 
Sastri. 

(i) Batrihari — a Bauddha? 


Mr. B. N. 

K. Sarma. 

Catussutrabhasya of Madhva- 




carya. 

(i) Ancient Gita Commen- 
tary. 

A rejoinder to Prof. 
Otto Schrader 
(I.H.Q.) 



(ii) The Underground Li- 
brary at Kaltatala. 

(A.B.O.R.I.) 

Mr. P. S. 

Naidu. 

(i) Hormic Doctrine and the 
Gita. 

Indian Philosophic Con- 
gress, 1935. 



(ii) Heisenburg’s principle of 
uncertainty and its meta- 
physical implication, 

Do. 



PUBLICATIONS 



The following books are expected to be published during this year : 


Tattvabindhu with Tattvavibhavana by M.R.Ry. V. A. Ramaswami 
Sastriar, Avl. 

Svarasiddhantacandrika by M.R.Ry. K. A. Sivaramakrishna 
Sastriar, Avl. 

A book in Tamil on ‘ Acoustics’ by M.R.Ry. R. K. Viswanathan, Avl. 

MUSIC CONFERENCE 

A Music Conference was held under the auspices of the Annamalai 
University, which was opened on the 15th February, 1936, by the Rt. 
Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastriar P.C., C.H., L.L.D., Vice-Chancellor of the 
University. The Hon’ble Dr. Rajah Sir Annamalai Chettiar, Kt., LL.D. 
was the President of the Conference and Mr. T. S. Sabhesa Ayyar, the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee. Prof. S. Somasundra Bharathiar, 
M.A., B.L., delivered the Inaugural Address. A large number of Musi- 
cians, Vidvans and Lovers of Music from various parts of the Madras 
Presidency attended the Conference. 



Reviews 


Dashopanishads, Vol, I, pp. i-xxxi, 1-45, 457-485. Published by the 

Theosophical Publishing House for the Adyar Library, 1935. 

Price Rs. 4. 

The Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, has added one more 
work to their very useful series of publications and this is a welcome 
addition to the existing Upanisadic literature. The value of the edition 
is enhanced by the publication of the commentary by Sri Upanisad- 
Brahma-Yogin, which follows the teachings of the Advaita school. The 
name and word indexes that have been added at the close are very use- 
ful, while the printing and get-up leave nothing to be desired. The 
Pandits of the Library deserve to be heartily congratulated. 

One has to confess to a sense of disappointment on reading through 
the preface of the volume. One expects that some light is thrown on 
the age and personality of Upanisad-Brahma-Yogin and that an estimate 
is given regarding the value of the commentarv to the student of Upa- 
nisads. The writer, however, hazards a conjecture in the preface that 
^ ^amkara too had commented the text from the first chapter ^ of the 
second Aranyaka of the Aitareya, This seems to be an idle conjecture, 
for this goes against the tradition of the commentators on Samkara. It 
is surprising that it should have escaped the notice of the writer that 
the commentator is following the Madhiui tradition in treating the first 
three chapters of the second Aranyaka also as part of the Upanisad. 
These and other subjects, it is hoped, will find adequate treatment in 
the second volume. 

K. R. P. 


The Great Temple at Tanjore, By Mr. J. M. Somasundaram, Tanjore. 

(Price Re. 1 or 2 sh. net.). 

I read with real pleasure and much profit the monograph of the 
Advocate Mr. J. M. Somasundaram on “ The Great Temple at Tanjore 

It is as informing as it is interesting. It gives in a nutshell all 
that is of abiding interest and of inspiring instruction about the genesis 
and development of this gem of medieval Tamilian architectural talent 
and genius. The temple at Tanjore is generally acknowledged to be the 
greatest and one of the finest in all the East. The brochure of 
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Mr. Somasundaram extracts the essence of all the literature and tradi- 
tions bearing on this living monument of the Chola potentates in the art 
of architecture. It garners and marshals all the facts winnowed out of 
the chaff of fabled legends and fanciful fictions relating to this famous 
institution from its very inception down to the days of the last Mahratta 
prince, with whom perhaps its evolution has stopped so far. 

The plans and plates of this great temple with several views of its 
shrines and quadrangles of annexes present to us picturesquely and 
perspicuously all that is presentable and of absorbing and abiding in- 
terest in the design, execution and finish of the several parts of this 
temple, sacred both to the pious pilgrims and to the reverent visitors, 
in short, to all those that worship at the altar either of religion or of 
Fine Arts. The superb smaller shrine of Sri Subrahmanyaswami in this 
temple-court is a marvellous work of perfect finish that poetises in stone 
the arts of architecture and statuary to the eternal wonder and glory 
of civilised humanity. The references to the monoliths such as that of 
the great carved Nandhi weighing over 25 tons, and of the dressed gneiss- 
pedestal of the gilded octagonal cupola on the top of the tall tower rising 
to a height of 250 feet above ground-level are aptl> described in this 
book. The episodes of the old woman who piously and freely gave the 
famous monolith of the tower, and of the master architect who lavished 
voluntarily all his talent and expert-skill on the superb shrine of Subrah- 
manya for pure love of art, are appropriately touched by the author 
in this interesting brochure. 

The appendices to this monograph afford a wealth of information to 
the students of South Indian Institutions. They present a magnificent 
picture of genuine piety and munificence of the potentates, princes, 
queens and princesses as well as of the distinguished nobility of the 
medieval Tamilaham in all their splendour. Mr. Somasundaram with 
a trained lawyer’s insight has skilfully negotiated the cobwebs and ‘ cul 
de sacs ’ of fanatic fervour, and has wisely banked on all the trustworthy 
traditions and literature in choosing, classifying and co-ordinating all 
the facts and figures for his appendices, which considerably enhance 
their value, and greatly add to the merit of the monograph. I commend 
the book to all that are interested in South Indian Temples. 


S. S. B. 
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A Survey of the Marketing of Fruit in India, By Messrs. O. R. Gadgil 
and V. R. Gadgil. 

Considering the area which a single investigator had to cover, this 
work is an extremely creditable one and there are a number of interest- 
ing observations concerning all operations in the fruit trade of Poona 
from grower to the ultimate consumer. 

We are told, that the majority of holdings under fruit, are com- 
paratively small ; “ fruit production is mostly in the nature of a joint 
crop of the cultivator together with other crops.” 

The existence of a chain of middlemen between the grower and the 
consumer is indicated and the comparative helplessness of the grower 
himself, in the hands of these middlemen alluded to. The system of 
selling the standing crop to the pre-harvest contractor — the Khotidar — 
seems to be widely spread in the Poona district. The investigators 
emphasise, that in case of any dispute between the Khotidar and the 
grower, the latter is helpless : they therefore recommend that a proper 
agreement form should be evolved, which the contractors and the 
buyers, should be asked to sign. The Khotidar himself does not sell 
the fruits to the consumers, but entrusts the work to commission sales- 
men (Dalals) . Commission is charged very often in the form of a flat 
rate per package. In Bombay, we are told, the salesman’s commission 
comes to 42% of the total sale price ; in Poona, it amounts to 11 /{ . 
Often the Khotidar is a man of no means, and he obtains his finance 
from Marwaris at fairly high rates of interest. His business is often 
risky, and if he does not discharge all the instalments due to the actual 
growers, the latter are often unable to recover any money from him. 

Apart from middlemen, Railways also come in for criticism, at the 
hands of the authors. They remark that “ they had direct evidence from 
merchants and forwarding agents, (p. 118) to show that railway em- 
ployees handle fruits very carelessly.” But it must be admitted, that 
Railways are taking some steps to put down this evil. 

Interesting statistical tables have been prepared by the authors, 
which support the views of the Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
India : “ Freight rates are the heaviest single addition to the prime cost 
of produce, exported by rail from the area of production,” (Not dis- 
criminating between different kinds of fruits, and being levied at a flat 
rate per package, very often, the rates work out very high, in the case 
of low priced fruits, e.g., bananas : most of such fruits are transported 
on country carts.) We however feel that there is some repetition in 
the book, and the addition of an index would enhance the value of the 
book. M. K. M. 
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Defective Sight : its cause and cure. By L. Kamesvaran, B.Sc., 
(Hons.). Published by The Nature-Cure Publishing House, Pudu- 
kotah, 1935. 

This nicely got-up booklet of 36 pages is by Mr. L. Kamesvaran, 
an alumnus of this University, and the son of that veteran Naturopath 
Dr. K. L. Sarma of Pudukotah. He traces all eye-defects as Naturo- 
paths do all diseases of the body, to fundamental constitutional dis- 
harmony ; he recommends a change of diet, suitable baths, sun-gazing, 
massaging of the neck, palming, etc. Eye-glasses, he declares to be 
mere eye-crutches, and he says that they only make the defects worse 
in course of time. He claims to have treated granules and long-sight 
successfully by these methods ; he is hopeful that all eye-troubles 
could be effectively cured if the rules he lays down in the pamphlet 
are observed carefully. It is written in a simple and easy manner ; it 
is a welcome addition to Naturopathic literature. 

C. R. M. 


Cheap and Healthy Homes for the Middle Classes of India. By R. S. 

Deshpande, B.E., A.M.I.E., Engineer, Bombay P.W.D., Aryabushan 

Press, Bombay. Price Rs. 3. 

This book seeks to place before the owner-builder helpful infor- 
mation relating to the construction and sanitary fittings of a cottage, 
house or mansion. It should prove particularly valuable in cases where 
professional experts are not available, as the author has incorporated 
the latest advances in the construction of walls, floors, roofs, etc. 

The lay house-builder is somewhat apt to be puzzled by the chapter 
on Foundations and damp proof courses below the basement level. It 
is not clear whether the author considers concrete or Cuddapah slabs 
as efficient load distributors and damp proof material. The practice, 
long in vogue, of having a middle course of stone slabs, cement brick- 
work or Cuddapah slab at floor level seems to achieve both the aims 
to a great extent. The problem of preventing the ravages of white 
ants is a problem of great importance for which no practical solution 
is offered. The only effective method would be the location and des- 
truction of the Queen Ant, and the laying of a layer of arsenic com- 
pounds mixed with mortar near ground level after clearing roots and 
other vegetation. 

18 
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The author recommends a more general use of cement block walls, 
concrete staircases, roofs, lintels, etc., but the question of cost, the 
availability of materials and above all, of experienced artisans are likely 
to stand in the way. 

Many may not also agree with the author regarding the reduction 
of the heights and widths of doors and windows from considerations 
of economy, for aesthetic as well as sanitary considerations have also 
to be taken into account. 

It is to be regretted that with the spreading craze for novelty, brick 
arches, brick terraces which can be built efficiently and cheaply by the 
local artisan are suffering an undeserved neglect, and are not more com- 
monly used by the professional expert. 

With regard to plastering, a cement and sand preparation in the 
ratio of 1:12 with neat cement grout of 20 lbs. per 100 sq. ft. will prove 
an economic damp proof material and will strengthen walls of brick in 
mud. A cheap and efficient mode of flooring commonly in use, con- 
sists in placing a layer of brick jelly concrete and rubbing the surface 
smooth with 20 lbs. of cement per 100 sq. ft. after roughening the top sur- 
face. As regards the roof, the flat roof of a Madras terrace is found to 
be quite cool and free from leaks, though the author does not recom- 
mend them. 

The book is a very helpful one, and will, let us hope, stimulate 
other publications on buildings, sanitation and water supply written with 
special reference to Indian conditions. 

S. P. R. 


Srimad Bhagavadgitd, Chapter I. Translation of text and summary 
of the Commentary of Sri Hamsa Yogin. By R. Vasudeva Rao. 
Published by T. M. Janardhanam, the Suddha Dharma office, 
Mylapore. Pages 60. 

This edition of the Bhagavadgita presents a text extending over 
twenty-six chapters and including seven hundred and forty-five verses. 
Another feature of special interest in this work is it gives an abstract 
of an early and comparatively unknown commentary on the Bhagavad- 
gita written by Hamsa Yogin. Who this commentator was and when 
he flourished are questions yet unsettled. He thinks that the twenty- 
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four chapters of this text, excluding the first and the last entitled ‘ Gita- 
vatara * and ‘ Brahmastuti constitute the Gita proper and that they 
give an exposition of the twenty-four dharmas of the Gayatri. These 
twenty-four chapters are divided into four satkas — the jhana-sakta, the 
Chakhi— satka, the kriya-satka and the yoga-satka, — and these correspond 
to the four feet of the Gayatri. Hamsa Yogin then goes on to describe 
the contents of the chapters of the Gita one by one. The six chapters 
of the jnana-satka deal respectively with the over-lordship of Narayana, 
the manifold incarnations of the divinity, the system of hierarchs for the 
moral governance of the world, the disciplines which aid spiritual evolu- 
tion, the supreme cause of the manifest world, and the essential nature 
of that cause. Bhakti-satka treats of the nature of the evolving entity, 
the means such as, yajha, dana and tapas, sattva, rajas and tamas, the 
twin methods of pravrtti and nivrtti, the infinity of divine manifesta- 
tions intuited by the ideal bhakta, and the highest excellences of some 
of these manifestations. The karma-satka inquires into the conditions 
governing the practice of concentration of mind, the goal of the aspir- 
ant after mukti, the path to realisation, the theory and 
practice of meditation, the nature of the paramahamsa, one who has 
mastered all the foregoing dharmas, and the clear vision of such an in- 
dividual. The last satka refers to the supremacy of the Atma, the 
manifestation of prakrti, the nature of the activity which leads to attain- 
ment, and of devotion, the excellence of synthetic knowledge and the 
transcendental state. A comparison of this novel interpretation of the 
message of the Gita with the interpretations offered by the three great 
acaryas is bound to be interesting. Mr. R. Vasudeva Rao has done a 
great service in placing before the English-knowing public this sum- 
mary of the interesting commentary by Hamsa Yogin. The further in- 
stalments of this work are eagerly awaited. The author will do well 
to use the accepted transliteration of the Sanskrit words and the recog- 
nised diacritical marks. 

R.R. 


The Unddisutras in Various Recensions. Madras University Sanskrit 
Series, No. 7, Parts I, II and VI. Edited by Dr. T. R. Chintamani, 
M.A., Ph.D., Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit, University of Madras, 
Madras. 

Parts I and II contain the Unadisutras of Paniniyan School with the 
commentaries thereon by Svetavanavasin and Narayana respectively. 
As the editor says in his introduction, the commentators use their texts 
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that have been accepted by eminent commentators like Ujjvaladatta 
and Bhattoji Diksita, and in addition, comment on the 14 sutras dealing 
with the origin of the Sanskrit alphabet, which Ujjvaladatta and Bhattoji 
Diksita have not considered. The editor has taken pains (a) to note the 
variations in the number of sutras as commented (1) by Ujjvaladatta 
and Svetavanavasin and (2) Svetavanavasin and Narayana, (b) to show 
the noteworthy differences in the commentaries of Svetavanavasin and 
Narayana, and (c) to incorporate in the text the two recensions of 
Svetavanavasin’s commentary from the sutra 4 — 147 to the end ; and 
these, we hope, are of importance and value for a critical student of 
grammar at the present day. 

The authorship of these sutras which are generally known as the 
Pancapddl, is a matter of learned controversy, and the editor promises 
to discuss it in all detail in his General Introduction, which will appear 
in the last part of this series. The commentator Svetavanavasin has been 
assigned too cautiously by the editor to a period between 10th and 16th 
centuries before Narayana (the author of the Prakriyasarvasva) whose 
date has been definitely fixed as the latter half of the 16th century (and 
the former half of the 17th century). 

Part VI comprises the Unadisutras of two schools other than 
Paniniyan, each with a commentary thereon. The first section of this 
part containing 795 sutras is taken from Bhoja’s great treatise on gram- 
mar called Sarasval^kanthdhharana, which, as later references show, 
was originally known as Sabddnususana. It seems that since the title 
Sarasvatikanthabharana is more fascinating, it had a wider approbation 
even in the days of Bhoja, with the result that his Parisad Hall, some 
Pandit of his court, one of his cowherds and two of his works — a treatise 
on the Alahkara Sastra and the great Sahddnusdsana — all bore the title 
Sarasvatikanthdhharana — the necklace of (Goddess) Sarasvatl. The 
most important thing about Bhoja is that he ‘ has succeeded remarkably 
well in presenting in a cogent form what is found distributed in different 
works like the As^^dhyayi, Vartika and Bhasya so that his work was 
largely used by later writers like Narayana who has been said to have 
incorporated in his Prakriyasarvasva explanations of such words also 
as are not found in the original Unadisutras but found in Bhoja’s cele- 
brated treatise. 

The second section of this part containing 399 sutras belongs to 
Kdtantra school. The editor, on the authority of the commentator 
Durga Siihha, rightly observes in his introductory note that these Unadi 
sutras which are a part of the Krt. section in Sarvavarman’s Kdtantra-- 
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vyakarana, were originally composed by Vararuci alias Katyayana, and 
that Sarvavarman later on incorporated them in his work. 

We heartily congratulate the learned editor on his stupendous task 
which, we eagerly hope, will be completed by the publication of the 
other parts and of his General Introduction. 


V. A. R. 


Planned Economy for India. By Sir M. Visvesvaraya (Bangalore 

Press.) 

This book is an earnest and courageous attempt to set forth clearly 
the fundamental facts of Indian economic conditions and to suggest the 
lines on which Indian Economy should be organised and improved. The 
book is cyclopoedic in the range of its information and will no doubt 
be found a valuable vade mecum to the student as well as the general 
reader. The general plan of the book consists of first a survey of Indian 
economic conditions regarding Agriculture, Industries. Trade, Transport 
and Tariffs, Finance, Currency and Banking ; and the second part of 
the book which is constructive elaborates a Ten- Year Plan for India. 
The plan and programme is elaborately set forth. Though the Ten-Year 
Plan put forward in the book is by its very nature tentative, it will be 
found sufficiently precise to form the basis of a working plan. While 
European countries have adopted a vigorous national economic policy, 
the Government of India have been content with merely maintaining 
law and order, policing the country and gathering the taxes, and in all 
important matters, the real economic interests of the country have been 
subordinated to the powerful vested interests of Great Britain, e.g., the 
constitution of the Reserve Bank, Exchange Ratio, Statutory Railway 
Board, Protection, Coastal Shipping Reservation, etc. 

The author points out that India’s political status as a dependency 
of Great Britain has stood in the way of formulation of sound adminis- 
trative and business policies on national lines. The total neglect of 
Indian industries and the crowding into agriculture of about twice the 
population that it can reasonably bear have created a number of pro- 
blems which can be solved only by the adoption of a comprehensive 
programme of economic reconstruction. Though it has become the 
fashion with some people to decry plans and planners, there have not 
been wanting careful thinkers both among professional economists and 
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trained administrators who urge the need for a planned economy in 
modern economic life. The old dogmatic faith in extreme laissez faire 
has lost its validity, and state intervention of one kind or another in 
economic life is now admitted to be both practicable and desirable. 
Attention may be drawn in particular to chapters 14, 15 and 16 of the 
book which set forth in detail the plan and programme of ‘economic 
reconstruction. Whatever might be said about the merits of the scheme 
adumbrated in the book there is no doubt that it deserves the careful 
consideration of those who care for India’s economic welfare, and cannot 
be put on the shelf as not practicable. Few men are better qualified 
to propound a scheme than the author of this book whose theoretical 
knowledge is enriched by his experience as a great administrator. The 
comparative statistical tables at the end of the book give us in a nut- 
shell a good deal of information which would otherwise have to be 
delved in the pages of Blue Books. There is a very detailed index and 
the get up of the book leaves nothing to be desired. 

V. G. R. 
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